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JT  must  have  been  for  wise  and  great  ends,  whether  disco¬ 
verable  or  not  by  us,  that  one  half  of  the  globe  was,  for 
more  than  fifty  centuries,  secreted  from  the  inhabitants  of  this 
other  hemisphere,  the  theatre  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
world's  story  as  recorded  in  annals  sacred  or  profane.  That 
America  may  have  been  vbited  in  ancient  times  by  Phenician 
navigatf)rs,  as,  at  a  later  era,  its  eastern  coast  appears  to  have 
been  reached  by  Malay  traders,  is  far  from  impossible:  but 
history  has  preserved  no  trace  of  any  such  event,  tlie  knowledge 
of  w  hich  might  never  transpire.  In  fact,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  having  been  driven  on  the  remote  shores  of  some  unknown, 
unpeopled  island,  would,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  have  excited  little  attention.  It  is 
by  slow  degrees,  that  the  moderns  have  acquired  any  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  New  Continent.  Columbus 
imagined,  that  he  had  readied  India  by  a  western  course,  and  was 
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long  unconscious  of  the  iinporUincc  of  his  discovery.  Nearly 
twenty  years  elapsed  before  BaU>oa  crossed  the  Isthmus,  aini 
verilied  the  strange  report  of  another  ocean  washing  the  western 
shores  of  the  New  World.  Kight  years  afterwards,  Magellan 
discovered  the  Straits  that  In^ar  his  name,  and  first  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  and  sixty  years  more  elapsed 
before  our  illustrious  countryman,  Drake,  re|>cated  the  adven¬ 
turous  experiment.  In  the  mean  time.  New  Spain  and  Florida 
hail  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Canada  by  the  French. 
\  irginia  received  its  first  settlers  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
century ;  but  it  was  not  till  early  in  the  seventeenth  century*, 
that  Ciosnold  and  Hudson  discovered  the  fine  harbours  which 
have  become  the  seats  of  the  commercial  wealth  and  maritime 
power  of  the  Atlantic  States.  So  little  was  known,  for  many 
years  later,  of  the  geography  of  America,  that  the  grant  of 
territory  in  the  Connecticut  patent,  in  the  year  1(>31,  was  made 
to  extend  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South 
Sea ! 

Much  of  the  impression  which  the  discovery  of  a  new  con¬ 
tinent  would  be  ailaptcd  to  make  upon  the  imagination,  must 
have  lu'cn  lost  through  the  vague  and  imperfect  iileas  that  long 
prevailed  respecting  its  true  dimensions.  How  would  the  con- 
(juerors  of  the  ancient  world  have  pined  with  mortification  in 
the  midst  of  their  victories,  could  they  have  been  made  to 
compreiiend,  that,  utterly  out  of  their  reach,  there  extended 
territories  comprising  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  Macedonian,  or  even  the  Homan  world,  to  a  mere 
section  or  province  of  the  globe  I  The  impotent  boast  of  the 
self-styled  ^listress  of  the  World,  transmitted  from  Imperial  to 
Papal  Home,  how  empty  and  almost  puerile  does  it  seem,  when 
we  recollect,  that  neither  Homan,  Italian,  nor  Austrian  potentate 
ever  possessed  an  acre  of  that  hemisphere, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  dominions  of  Hussia,  and  the  Asiatic  empires  of  the  old 
world,  that  never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  either  Caesar  or  Pontiff. 
It  is  true,  a  (ienoese  was  the  iliscoverer  of  the  New  World 
w  hich  Pope  Alexander  so  geiHjrously  bestowed  upon  his  Son  of 
Castille,  little  aw  are  of  the  munificence  of  the  gratuitous  dona¬ 
tion.  But,  although  Spaniarils,  Portuguese,  Trench,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  British,  and  Hussiaii  conquerors  or  colonists 
liave  gained  a  fooling  there,  Italy  has  sent  forth  none.  And  if 
the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  Home  has  been  nominally  extended 
over  South  America,  that  is  fast  passing  away.  The  names  of 
Home  and  empire  are  for  ever  divorced  from  their  ill-omened 
union,  Fhe  extru-Catholic  Christian  world  already  outnumbers 
the  subjects  ot  the  Papacy.  The  British  sceptre  alone  extends 
over  more  millions  than  are  subject  to  all  the  Homan  Catholic 
States,  or  than  probably  were  united  under  the  government  of 
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Imperial  Home  at  the  zenith  of  her  |>ower.  The  British  laii- 
guaire  and  the  Protestant  faith  have  taken  root  and  spread 
liicniseives  over  one  tliird  of  the  American  Continent;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that,  in  the  other  two  thirds,  the 
moral  and  political  influence  of  England  and  the  United  States 
have  a  positive  influence  far  greater  than  all  the  other  powers 
together. 

The  chain  of  events  by  which  this  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their  political  result. 
It  is  diflicult  to  realize  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
powers  of  Christendom  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  only  existing  empires  worthy  of  the  name,  were  those  of 
the  Grand  Turk,  the  Shah,  and  the  Mogul;  when  Ottoman 
flcet*^  scoured  the  (iulf  of  Venice,  and  Vieniui  was  invested  by 
Asiatic  barbarians;  when  Russia  was  but  a  dukedom,  and  Eng- 
Uml  a  mere  island,  whose  merchants  traded  to  Lisbon  for  Uie 
productions  of  the  h^ast.  The  empire  of  the  world  might 
even  at  that  time  be  said  to  have  passed  away  from  Rome. 
But  who  could  have  foreseen,  that  it  was  reserved  for  this 
little  oft'set  of  Europe,  this  province  of  Rome,  to  inherit  the 
commerce  and  empire  of  the  East,  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the 
throne  of  the  Mogul,  and  to  found  a  second  England  in  the 
western  world  ?  And  to  what  has  this  been  mainly  owing?  To 
the  energies  of  Protestantism,  the  expansion  and  activity  of  the 
emancipated  intellect.  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
thi^  country,  dates  its  birth  from  the  Reformation.  Tlie  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  English  Reformation,  pro¬ 
duced  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  Amiinianisin  and  Prelacy  with  the  pow  ers  of  an  liK|uisi- 
tion,  peopled  New'  England  with  Puritan  emigrants  of  rank, 
fonune,  and  piety.  The  American  Revolution  was  the  result 
of  that  same  free  and  lofty  spirit  inherited  from  the  pilgrim 
fathers  who  had  colonized  the  wilderness.  That  was  but  the 


beginning  of  a  w  ar  of  political  principles,  which  has  issued  in 
the  revolutionizing  of  France,  Spanish  America,  and  Greece, 


and  which  will  ultimately  modify  or  overthrow  every  existing 
despotism.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  the  incipient 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  crashed,  and  where, 
in  our  own  day,  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty  has  been  strangled  by 
the  Church,  are  virtually  blotted  out  from  the  political  map  of 
Europe  as  inde|>endent  powers.  Those  nations  are  dying  of 
popery.  Protestant  England,  in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Ionian  Greece,  is  the  mistress  of  that  Mediterranean  on 


whose  shores  so  many  mighty  empires  have  had  their  rise  and 
hdl.  The  trade  of  Egy^t,  V  enice,  Constantinople,  Lislioii,  has 
fallen  into  our  hands.  The  **  isles  of  the  Gentiles  **  and  **  the 


uttermost  |>arts  of  tlie  earth  **  may  be  said  to  have  become  the 
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possession  of  Circat  lUitain, — in  trust  for  their  rightful  Pro. 
prietor.  Such  is  the  grand,  tl»e  awful  as|>ect  whicli  this  country 
presents,  when  a  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  her  actual 
position. 

And  what  could  he  more  utterly  improbable,  when  the  House 
of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  the 
White  Horse  was  grafted  upon  the  heraldic  scutcheon,  than 
th:it  ICngland  shoulil  occupy  so  commanding  a  position  as  this! 

'Phe  internal  tramiuillity  of  the  Island  was  long  disturl)ed  hy 
the  claims  of  the  Pretender,  hacked  hy  foreign  courts;  and  the 
'Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1718,  which  restored  to  the 
French  all  the  compiests  eflected  hv  the  British  navy  in  either 
the  Fast  or  the  West  Indies,  established  the  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  in  both  liulia  and  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
Tontinent.  In  17.51,  the  hold  measures  of  Dupleix  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  French  almost  the  masters  of  the  Deccan.  Canada 
was  theirs,  and  they  had  formed  a  regular  and  well-concerted 
plan  for  depriving  this  country  of  all  her  American  possessions.  j 
When  the  first  William  Pitt  succeeded  to  the  helm  of  public 
affairs,  the  loss  of  Minorca,  of  C'alcutta,  and  of  Fort  Oswego, 
had  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  public  mind  :  the  national  pro¬ 
sperity  seemed  to  have  passed  its  zenith,  and  to  be  rapidly  de¬ 
clining.  But  how  vast  the  change  which  a  few  years  wrought  in 
the  state  of  things  !  Coder  the  short  but  brilliant  administration 
of  that  great  man,  the  French  were  exjHdled  from  every  military 

{>ost  thev  had  occupied  in  either  North  America  or  India.  The 
'rench  hhist  India  Company  was  annihilated  shortly  afterwards.  i 
Since  then,  Kngland  has  had,  at  sea,  no  rivals  or  competitors; 
and  the  progress  of  her  territorial  acquisitions  has  been  more 
rapiil,  than  either  the  wishes  or  the  policy  of  her  Government  | 
would  have  dictated.  'The  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  has  ] 
l)een  amply  comj>ensated  by  the  extension  of  her  power  in 
other  directions.  British  North  America  even  now’ contains  a 
popidation  equal  to  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the  l-nited  Stales 
ill  17fH);  although  not  much  more  than  a  tenth  of  their  present  ; 
population.  But,  if  the  alienation  of  the  American  Colonies 
must  l>c  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  political  loss  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  has  proved  to  her,  not  less  than  to  the  world,  a  moral 
gain.  Identified  as  the  Americans  are  with  the  land  of  their 
r'nglish  ancestors,  hy  language,  laws,  literature,  and  religion, 
notwithstanding  any  clashing  of  temporary  interests, — in  their 
national  greatness  and  prosperity,  Tmgland  cannot  hut  be  deeply 
concerned,  since  her  moral  empire  will  thus  be  co-ex tensively 
advancing  l>eyond  the  limits  of  her  political  sway 


•  The  French  and  Spanisli  languages  arc  sjwken  in  I»uisiana,  and 
the  (German  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  these  provinciat  dialects  are  gra- 
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The  rc-action  of  America  upon  Europe,  has  already  been 
Croat  heyoiul  calculation.  The  French  Revolution,  although 
in  no  way  caused  by  that  of  America,  borrowed  from  it,  in 
some  measure,  its  political  character.  France,  by  taking  part 
with  the  American  Colonies  against  Great  Britain,  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  imported  a  democratic  feeling,  which  was  destined  to 
overturn  the  monarchy.  The  name  of  La  Fayette  serves,  in¬ 
deed,  as  a  link  between  the  two  Revolutions,  which  proves  that 
thev  were  morally  connected.  To  Robespierre  ttrst,  and  then 
to  Napoleon,  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that  the  Utopian  projects  of 
the  Ke publican  party  in  France  so  soon  miscarried.  But 
France,  notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  a  Restoration,  is  no 
longer  a  ]>ure  monarchy  :  it  is  constantly  becoming,  by  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  property,  more  and  more  democratic.  Nor  is  France 
the  only  country  upon  which  the  Independence  of  America  has 
had  a  positive  influence.  What  England  was  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  that  the  American  Republic  now  is,  as  represented 
by  her  ambassadors,  amid  the  crowned  heads  of  Euro|>e,— the 
monitory  example  of  a  nation's  strength,  and,  to  the  despot  and 
oppressor,  a  portentous  phenomenon. 

Let  us  now  again  advert  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
world  had  grown  old,  and  the  last  of  her  mighty  empires  was 
crumbling  to  decay,  when  the  veil  was  raised,  that  had  concealed 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  destined  theatre  of  new  empires, 
and  another  act  of  the  human  drama  seemed  to  have  com¬ 
menced.  With  a  new  country,  new  and  better  times  were  na- 
turally  connected  in  the  visions  of  the  enthusiast  and  the  hopes 
of  the  philanthropist ;  and  the  pious  and  accomplished  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  visited  America  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighieenth  century,  was  led  to  give  utterance  to  a  bold  predic¬ 
tion,  remarkable  alike  on  account  both  of  its  author  and  the 
date,  and  certainly  of  equal  authority  with  the  s|>eculutions  of 
our  ‘  students  of  prophecy.' 

'  W'estward  tlie  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

The  first  four  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day : 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.’ 

The  American  empire  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  in  its 
origin,  character,  and  rapid  development,  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  They  are  beginning,  it  has  been  remarked, 
^ith  an  area  greater  than  that  with  which  other  empires  close, 
and  which,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  is  exceeded  only  by  the 

dually  falling  into  disuse ;  and  Dr.  Dw’ight  predicted,  that  within 
biilf  a  century,  the  Fhiglish  would  be  the  oidy  language  sjHiken  through¬ 
out  tlie  Auierican  Bepublic. 
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cm|>ires  of  lliissiii,  (ircat  Hritain,  China,  and  Brazil.  Accord- 
in;r  to  Humboldt,  it  comprises  about  jJ,OSO,SOO  square  miWs, 
bcin^  ten  times  the  extent  of  France,  and  a  little  larj^er  than 
FurojK?  to  the  westward  of  Kussia.  'I'he  present  population  of 
the  I  nited  Suites,  including:  the  Indians,  is  very  nearly  twelve 
millions,  several  millions  more  than  the  subjects  of  the  Ottomaa 
empire  in  Furop',  or  of  the  Persian  Shah  in  Asia  ;  very  neaH^ 
iH]ual  to  the  population  of  Kns^land,  and  exceeding  that  of 
either  Prussia  or  Spain ;  one-third  more  than  that  of  Mexico, 
more  than  four  times  that  of  Colombia,  and  nearly  three  time* 
that  of  Brazil.  And  yet,  this  empire  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Eng¬ 
land,  in  17.V),  conUiined  not  more  than  six  millions  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  or  one  half  of  her  present  numbers,  having  about 
doubled  her  po]udation  in  seventy  years ;  and  now  we  arc  com¬ 
plaining  of  being  over-peo]ded  I  'Fhc  Cnited  States  contained, 
in  1750,  less  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  17*.K),  these 
had  increased  to  nearly  four  millions ;  in  I  S(K),  to  five  millions 
and  oniMhird;  in  1810,  to  upwards  of  seven  millions;  in  1820, 
to  0,(>3tS,2:20 ;  and  in  1828,  to  I  'Thus,  in  eight-and- 

twenty  years,  the  population  has  tripled  ;  and,  by  the  end  of 
the  present  century,  supposing  it  to  increase  at  the  same  rate, 
it  will  amount  to  ninety  millions,  or  almut  half  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  population  of  the  Chinese  empire!  Nothing  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world  prt*sents  any  parallel  to  this  expansion  of 
the  human  race.  Burke,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Colonies,  in  March  1775,  used  expressions  which 
were  no  tloubt  regardecl  at  the  time  as  rhetoric :  they  now  read 
like  predictions.  ‘  Such  is  the  strength,*  he  said,  ‘  with  which 
‘  ])opulation  shoots  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that,  stale  the 
‘  numbers  as  high  as  we  will,  while  the  dispute  continues,  the 
‘  exaggeration  ends.  NN  hile  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
‘  nitude,  they  are  grown  to  it.  While  we  spend  our  time  in 
‘  delilx^rating  on  the  mwle  of  governing  two  millions,  we  shah 
‘  fiml  we  have  millions  more  to  manage.  Your  children  do  not 
‘  gn>w  faster  from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread  from 
*  families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to  nations.*  * 

'Phe  causes  of  this  rapid  increase  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  country,  or  the  mere  circumstance 
of  there  Inking  such  ample  room  for  the  ever  growing  numbers. 
In  Brazil,  there  is  a  still  wider  extent  of  fertile  territory,  with  t 
more  genial  climate ;  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  afier  having  l>een  colonized  nearly  300  years,  it  contained 
only  twelve  cities,  sixty-six  towns,  and  less  than  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  Since  then,  the  |K>pulation  has  l>een  incrra.«»ed 


•  BurkeV  Speeches,  vul.  i.  p.  270. 
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bv  emigration  from  Kurope,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  between 
b»UT  and  five  millions,  one  half  of  whom  are  slaves,  and  the 
whiles  form  only  one  sixth  of  the  total.  In  the  United  States, 
the  ease  is  just  reversed ;  the  slaves  form  one  sixth,  and  the 
whites  very  nearly  five  sixths.  What  then  is  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  ?  Hrazil  was  oolonixed  on  the  principle  of 
the  feudal  system;  North  America  on  that  of  republicanism, 
which  recognized  every  individual  colonist  as  a  substantive 
mpml>er  of  the  commonwealth.  And  closely  connected  with 
this  distinguishing  feature  of  their  polity,  was  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  w  hicii  the  settlers  brought  with  them,  ami  of 
which  it  is  diiticiilt  to  say,  whether  it  ought  to  be  regardetl  as 
the  parent  or  the  oflspring,  the  root  or  the  fruit  of  republican 
principles.  This  commercial  spirit  has  at  all  events  been  the 
main  spring  or  moving  power  of  the  wdiole  machinery ;  the 
fountain  of  national  strength,  and  the  soul  of  the  ]>olitical  sys¬ 
tem.  Of  the  Americans,  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  they  are  a 
nation  of  inercliants.  It  is  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  lias 
pushed  on  the  ))opulation  into  the  wilderness,  opening  new 
channels,  creating  fresh  markets  in  all  directions,  aiui  calling 
new  cities  into  existence  along  the  line  of  its  march,  as  if  by 
enchantment.  *  The  more  we  look  at  the  mere  latitude  and  lon- 

*  gitude  errasped  within  their  map/  say  the  Edinburgh  Review¬ 
ers,  ‘  and  the  longer  we  pause  over  the  diversity  of  interests, 

‘  and  the  mixed  degrees  of  civilization  necessarily  contained  in 
‘  its  circumference,  tiie  deeper  becomes  our  sense  of  the  coii- 
‘  centiating  force  of  those  institutions,  and  of  that  public  spirit, 

'  which,  dealing  with  rough  iiiatcrials,  brought  widely  aikl  aud- 
'  deniy  together,  can  dispense  witli  the  ordinary  aids  of  external 

*  pressure,  and  cement  them  up  into  one  united  system  of  na- 

*  turai  power  and  order.*  *  Tlie  pheiioineiiun  is  indeed  w  ortliy 
of  most  attentive  contemplation  ;  but  the  true  principle  of  cobe* 
sioi),  which  thus  supersedes  the  o|>eratioii  of  externui  pressure, 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  political  iirstitulions,  as  in  the  plastic 
spirit  which  framed  tlieun  The  Auiericans  are  not  oidy  begiu- 
iiing  with  an  area  greater  than  that  with  wbicii  other  empires 
close,  but  they  are  starting  from  a  point  in  civilixatiun,  and  more 
especially  in  the  practical  application  of  the  useful  arts,  to  whicli 
the  older  empires  never  attained.  The  iaciliiies  and  security 
of  intercourse  between  the  remuiest  parts  of  this  vast  territory, 
the  rapid  dill'usion  of  information  by  means  of  the  press  tuiuugb- 
out  the  Union,  the  constant  migratory  movement  tiiat  is  going 
lorward  in  all  directions,  coimect  together  the  ditl'erent  States 
in  a  closer  geographical  union,  than  frequently  exists  between 
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the  adjacent  provinces  of  a  feudal  empire.  I'lie  thoughts  of 
the  Knglish  farmer  range  within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  dU- 
meter.  'I’he  ideas  of  the  American  planter  or  trader  traverse 
the  wide  extent  of  the  national  territory  l>etween  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  'I'he  mighty  streams  of  the  American 
continent  ‘  make  geographers  of  all  the  stUtlers  on  their  banks, 

‘  who  depend  upon  this  communication  with  the  wide  world, 

‘  for  all  the  means  of  raising  themselves  above  the  condition  of 

*  the  wandering  savages  around  them.* 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  American  Colonies, 
was  adverted  to  hy  Burke,  as  not  less  remarkable  and  pro- 
digious.  than  that  of  the  population,  being  out  of  all  proportion 
beyond  the  iuiml>ers  of  the  |>eople.  In  the  year  ITOi,  the  total 
exports  from  this  country  to  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  amounted  to  X*bS3,2f)5.  In  1773,  they  had  increased  to 
d*,7!)l,7o4,  which  was  only  i*  I,7I7,(H)0  short  of  the  whole  ex- 
jK)rl  trade  of  Kngland  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  ‘  What  Kng- 
‘  land  had  been  growing  to  hy  a  progressive  course  of  improve- 
‘  ment,  hn)Ught  in  hy  varieties  of  people,  hy  succession  of  civilizing 
‘  concpiests  and  civilizing  settlements,  in  a  series  of  17(K)  years.* 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  eloquent  statesman,)  was  doubled  to 
her  hy  America  in  the  course  of  a  single  life.  Speaking  of  tbc 
wealth  drawn  by  the  colonies  from  the  fisheries,  the  Orator  de- 
^cribeil  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  New  Englantlers  as  un¬ 
equalled.  *  While  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mourn 

*  tains  of  iev,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepert 
‘  frozen  recesses  of  Iiudson*s  Bay  and  Davis’s  Stnaits,  while  wt 
‘  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear  that 

*  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that 

*  they  Jirc  at  the  anti{X)des,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  ser- 

*  pent  of  the  south.  Nor  is  the  e<prmoctial  heat  more  discourag- 

*  ing  to  them,  than  the  accumulated  wdnter  of  both  the  poles. 

‘  \N  e  know  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike 

*  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude, 

*  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No 
‘  sea  but  what  is  vexetl  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is 
‘  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Hol- 
‘  land,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm 

*  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous 
‘  moile  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
‘  pushed  by  this  reeimt  people;  a  fveople  who  are  still,  as  it 
‘  were,  hut  in  ilte  gristle,  and  not  yet  battened  into  the  bone  of 
‘  t'^anliood.  W  hen  I  contemplate  these  things,  when  I  know 
‘  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care 
‘  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form 

by  the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but 
‘  that,  through  a  wrisc  and  salutary  negl^^t,  a  generous  nature 
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«  |i««  boon  s\iftbro(l  to  take  hor  own  way  to  perfection ;  when  1 

*  refioct  upon  those  eftoots,  when  I  see  how  profitable  they  hare 

*  boon  to  ns,  1  fool  nil  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presurap- 

*  tion  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt  and  die  away 
‘within  me.  My  rigour  relents:  1  pardon  something  to  the 
‘  spirit  of  liberty.*  * 

Since  the  separation  of  the  Colonies  fi*om  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  tlie  rommerre  of  America  has  continued  to  increase  at  u 
rate  quite  cqunl  to  that  which  called  forth  this  burst  of  elo¬ 
quence.  For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  H evolution,  the  state  of  the  politiciil  world  was  partini- 
hrly  favnurahle  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  whose  ves¬ 
sels,  as  neutrals,  navigated  the  ocean  in  safety,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  from  port  to  port,  the  commodities  of  the  belli- 
gfrcnt  nations.  In  fifteen  years,  l>eginning  with  1793,  these 
f;ivonrahle  circumstances  increased  the  amount  of  American 
tonnaire  from  491,0(X),  to  tons.  In  1H21,  it  was 

S  tons,  and  it  is  now  very  near  J  The  own¬ 

ers  an*  chiefly  residents  in  New'  England  ami  New  York:  tlie 
States  south  of  the  Votomac  own  only  one-eighth  part  of  the 
shipping.  The  nnmber  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  in 
IHtiO,  was  7J^,49o.  I'hetotal  value  ofthe  exports  in  the  year  179U, 
was  i?l),20o,lG.5  dollars.  In  180(),  it  had  risen  to  1-01, 58(5 ,9Gii 
dollars.  The  export  trade  has  since  declined,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  the  increase  of  home  mauu- 
factures ;  but  in  1821,  the  exports  amounted  to  (54 ,974,882 
dollars,  which  was  below’  the  average  of  the  five  preceding 
yenr.s.  T  he  present  revenue  of  the  Hepuhlic  is  derived  prin- 
ripnlly  from  commerce.  I'he  mean  of  the  years  182(1,  7,  8,  was 
25,022.552  dollars,  or  2^5,317,292  sterling,  of  w  hich  i*4,i74,i>UO 
was  derived  from  the  Customs ;  the  reinaiiuler  arising  from  tiie 
sale  of  public  lands,  internal  revenue,  ‘  loans  and  treasury  notes*, 
direct  taxes  (2^827!),  and  miscellaneous. 

1  he  American  empire,  then,  like  the  Eritish  empire,  of  wLicli 
it  is  essentially  the  counterpart  as  well  as  tl»e  ofiapring,  has 
been  created,  not  hv  coiiqiiest,  hut  by  commerce.  This  has 
been  the  source  of  our  own  iiationul  greatness,  the  patent  of 
our  liiierties.  The  Commons  of  England  first  acquired  ))oliti- 
cal  consideration  and  substantive  weight  by  tiie  influx  of  mer¬ 
cantile  wealth  ;  and  this  is  tlie  true  balance  of  the  cuimtitution. 
The  American  constitution,  in  its  spirit  and  many  of  its  details, 
has  been  styled  *  a  cheap  edition  *  of  ours,-— with  abridgements 
suited  to  the  |>eople.  To  have  imitated  that  of  Englaiul  more 
closely,  would  have  lieen  impracticable,  and  the  attempt  absurd. 
In  this  country,  the  commercial  system  w'as  grafted  u|*on  tlie 
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feudal  and  agricultural ;  and  honco  the  mixed  character  of  our 
commonwealtli,  comhininff  the  elements  of  monarchy,  feudalism, 
and  democracy,  and  blending  the  clislinct  interests  of  the  court, 
the  country,  ami  the  city.  It  is  this  alliance  and  amalgamation 
4>f  apparently  discordant  materials,  that  excites  the  surprise  of 
hireigners.  ‘  \\  e  timl  \  says  an  intelligent  American  writer, 

‘  institutions  existing  together,  which  suppose  the  truth  of  dh 
‘  rectly  opposite  principles :  a  king,  reigning  hy  the  gracje 

*  of  (jod,  and  a  parliament,  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  of 

*  deposing  him  at  pleasure ;  an  established  church,  with  the 
‘  universal  lil)erty  of  conscience  and  worship  ;  equality  of  rights, 

‘  and  hereditary  privileges ;  boundless  pnaligality  in  the  puhhc 
‘  ex|>enses,  with  a  strict  accountahlencss  of  all  the  agents; 

‘  with  a  thousand  other  incongndties.*  •  Ihit  ‘  the  English 
‘  constitution  is — the  constitution  of  ICnglishmen’,  whose  national 
character,  like  their  language,  half  Norman,  half  Saxon  or  IWl- 
gic,  is  as  mixed  and  motley  as  their  institutions.  'Fhat  constitu¬ 
tion  is  less  a  theoretic  code,  than  a  series  of  provisions,  imhody- 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  lila'rty,  hut  originating  in 
occasion,  and  blending  history  with  law.  Its  foundations  are 
deep  laid  in  past  times,  which  exert  a  real  and  substantial  influ¬ 
ence  u|>on  the  national  feeling ;  and  to  apply  to  the  Gothic 
structure  the  rules  of  (irecian  art,  would  argue  only  the  incom- 
|)etcnce  of  the  critic.  Englishmen  are  not  republicans,  hecaufie 
they  are  not  purely  a  commercial  nation,  nor  a  nation  of  yester- 
flay.  Our  aristocracy  is  the  tixed  capital  of  the  State,  which 
has  been  ai'cumulattHl  hy  preceiling  times,  re-inforced  and  re- 
pairetl  by  continual  accessions  from  the  democracy,  without 
w  hich  it  would  long  ere  now  have  l>ecome  as  dilapidated  and 
rotten  as  the  old  feudal  nobilities  of  the  Continent.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  de|>osite  of  wealth,  the  su|>cranniiation  of  talent; 
it  is  an  aUntial  formation.  And  thus  it  is,  that  hereditary  pri¬ 
vileges,  in  this  country,  instead  of  warring  against  ecpiality  of 
rights,  are  interwoven  with  them,  or  form,  as  it  were,  the  fringe 
of  the  tissue.  And  as  to  the  throne,  that  august  symbol  of 
magistracy,  not  the  source  but  the  guarantee  of  law,  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  ixditical  arch,  which,  by  its  own  stability  and  pei'- 
manence,  secures  the  stability  of  that  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is 
not  only  an  integral  part  of  the  legal  constitution,  but  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  England. 

But  the  American  is  an  Englishman  stripped  of  his  history, 
iinallied  to  the  past,  and  tiercely  intent  upon  the  future,  proud 
of  his  tuition's  anticipated  greatness,  and  glorying  more  in  his 
strengUi  than  in  his  achievements.  He  is  a  republican  from 
the  very  nature  of  things :  he  has  no  master,  nor  is  he  allied  in 
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llir  social  system,  or  relateil  in  his  own  feelings,  to  any  thing 
jfreater  and  higher  than  himself.  The  noble  illegitimacy  of  his 
political  birth,  has  thrown  him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  made 
him  almost  forswear  bis  ancestry.  What  sort  of  a  king  coukl 
exist  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  in  transition,  and  nothing 
stable ;  whore  every  thing  is  on  the  equality  of  trade ;  where 
neither  of  the  twn  arms  of  despotism,  the  army  and  the  church, 
exerts  any  political  influence ;  where  the  national  temple  has  no 
sanctuary,  and  the  image-wnrship  of  intellect  is  forbidden  ‘  If 

*  all  modern  colonies,  at  the  period  of  their  emancipation*,  re¬ 
marks  the  philosophic  Humboldt,  ‘  manifest  a  tendency  more  or 
‘  less  decided  for  republican  forms  of  government,  the  cause  of 
‘  this  phenomenon  must  not  be  attributed  solely  to  a  principle 
‘  of  imitation,  w  Inch  acts  still  more  powerfully  on  masses  of  men, 

‘  than  on  intlividuals.  It  is  founded  principally  on  the  position 
‘  in  which  a  community  is  placed,  suddenly  detached  from  a 
‘  world  more  anciently  civilized,  free  from  every  external  tie,  and 
‘  composed  of  individuals  w’ho  recognize  no  ])olitical  prepon- 

*  (irrance  in  the  same  caste.  Lil)erty  may  expire  in  anarchy, 

‘  or  by  the  transitory  usurpation  of  a  daring  chief ;  but  the  true 
‘  elements  of  monarchy  are  no  where  found  in  modem  colonies. 

*  In  reflecting  on  the  chain  of  human  afiairs,  we  may  conceive 

*  how  the  existence  of  modem  colonies,  or  rather,  how  the  dis- 

*  covery  of  a  half-peopled  continent,  in  which  alone  so  extraor- 

*  dinary  a  development  of  the  colonial  system  was  possible, 

*  must  have  led  to  the  revival,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the  forms  of 

‘  republican  government . liut  the  growing  pros|>erity  of  a 

‘  republic  is  no  outrage  to  monarchies  that  are  governed  with 

*  wisdom  and  a  resp<»ct  for  the  law  s  and  the  public  liberty.*  • 

1  here  is  still  a  party  in  this  country,  by  wliom  the  republi¬ 
canism  of  the  Americans  is  regarded  as  a  crime.  Ignorant  of 
the  true  foundations  upon  which  our  constitutional  forms  rest, 
and  overlooking  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  different  fonn  of  government  in  a  new  country,  they 
seem  to  look  upon  the  existence  of  a  republic,  thuugli  in  ilie 
other  hemisphere,  as  a  tacit  reproach  uf>oti  our  own  institutious, 
an  impious  rebellion  against  the  established  laws  of  civilizetl 
society,  and  an  ill-ouiened  precedent.  There  is  a  iidgetty 
sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  America  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons,  which  not  only  afiiicts  them  with  much  needless  dis¬ 
quietude,  but  is  apt  to  generate  irritability,  and  then  to  vent 
itself  in  malignant  expression.  Might  it  not  tend  in  ^  some 
measure  to  disarm  this  hostility,  if  such  persons  would  reflect, 
that  England  is  essentially  a  mixed  government  of  three  estates, 
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ami  America  a  pure  democracy,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  composed  of  different  political  and  moral  elements  ?  Without 
jroin^  the  length  of  ('aptain  Hasil  Hall,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
for  his  motto,  ('owper’s  well-known  line  slightly  altered, 

*  Knglaml,yer  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still  *, — 

without  ascribing  absolute  perfection  to  every  part  of  church 
and  state,  we  must  profess  that  wc  should  be  as  sorry  to  see  a 
government  on  the  American  model  established  in  this  countr}', 
as  an  American  might  be  to  live  under  a  monarchy.  We  have 
no  predilection  for  a  cheap  and  weak  Kxecutive.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  that,  while  republics  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
degenerate  into  oligarchies,  or  to  expand  into  monarchies,  mo¬ 
narchies  can  never  be  safely  cut  down  into  republics.  We  even 
(picstion  whether  the  three  constituent  elements,  popular  free¬ 
dom,  wealth,  and  power — freedom,  the  soul  of  a  republic, 
wealth,  the  generator  of  aristocracy,  and  power  which,  under 
whatever  name,  is  always  monarchical, — can  be  more  happily 
tempered  than  in  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution.  And 
yet,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  republicanism, — that  system  of 
government,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  modern  his¬ 
torians,  *  qne  C  ca'inrience  a  sou  vent  condamnv,  et  a  pres  lequel 
‘  rependant  r/iontme  soupire^  parcequil  le  sent  plus  conforme  a 

*  sa  dignitc.*  •  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  with  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  that  grand  moral  experiment  of  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  that  America  should  be  the  theatre.  The  memorable 
words  of  Washington,  on  the  happy  day  of  his  inauguration  as 
President,  suggest  the  right  view  to  be  taken  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Cnion.  ‘  The  destiny  of  the  republican 
‘  model  of  government,’  he  observed,  ‘  is  justly  considered  as 

*  deephjy  ]Hn  ha}»s  as  finalUj  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted 
‘  to  the  American  people.’ 

May  it  not  have  been  one  design  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
keeping  back  this  continent  in  reserve,  to  allow  of  the  develo|>- 
menl  of  human  nature  in  a  state  of  society  so  novel,  where  an 
empire  has  been  established  without  conquest,  and  every  insti¬ 
tution  has  beem  built  up  from  the  ground  by  the  people  I  Of 
the  results,  it  would  he  very  premature  to  judge  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  things.  The  American  is  right  in  appealing  to 
futurity.  Their  capital  is  not  yet  built :  it  is  only  planned. 

*  Until  now,’  says  the  “  I’ravelling  Bachelor,”  ‘  the  Americans 
‘  have  iK'en  tracing  the  outline  of  their  great  national  picture : 
‘  the  work  of  filling  up  has  just  seriously  commenced.  The 
‘  tide  of  emigration,  which  has  so  long  been  flowing  wcstwanl, 
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*  must  liavc  its  reflux.*  ‘  The  purely  intellectual  day  of  Arne-  * 
‘  rica  is  yet  in  its  dawn.*  (V’^ol.ll.  pp.  KM),  159.)  The  Thirteen 
Slates  have  increased  to  Twenty-four,  and  the  territones  which 
form  at  present  the  waste  lands  of  the  Republic,  are,  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  Government,  a  sort  of  geographical  em- 
j)ire,  the  determinate  political  shape  of  which  time  must  decide. 
That  the  internal  state  of  society  will  undergo,  as  it  is  undergo¬ 
ing,  important  modifleations,  may  however  be  calculated  upon 
with  far  greater  certainty,  than  that  the  political  frame-work 
will  speedily  sutler  any  change  or  injury  from  the  collision  of 
sectional  interests.  In  their  maritime  and  semi-insular  position, 
their  compact  population,  their  superior  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  the  Eastern  States  possess  the  means  of  securing 
themselves  against  the  numerical  force  of  the  Western  popula¬ 
tion,  and  of  enforcing,  if  need  be,  their  ascendancy. 

America  can  never  be  feudalised^  if  we  may  coin  the  expres¬ 
sion,  unless  by  war.  Feudalism  is  the  dregs  of  conquest.  Ilap- 
pily  for  the  American  Republic,  there  are  no  neighbouring 
countries  to  tempt  the  lust  of  conquest,  or  to  threaten  their  own 
territory  with  invasion.  With  the  Mexican  Republic,  they  can 
scarcely  by  possibility  have  any  serious  quarrel ;  and  Canada 
will  never  be  theirs,  unless  by  her  own  act.  The  genius  of 
commerce  is  pacific ;  the  true  policy  of  a  republic  built  upon 
commerce,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  pacific.  Repose  is  fatal 
to  a  military  despotism,  which  can  maintain  itself  only  by  ag¬ 
gression  ;  but  the  nice  bjilance  of  a  popular  government  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  when  circumstances  demand  a  military  leader.  The 
])erpetuity  of  the  North  American  Republic,  then,  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  j)redominance  of  the  commercial  spirit  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  maintenance  of  external  peace.  War  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  Great  Britain,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  bur¬ 
dens  w  hich  it  entails  :  our  constitution  sufficiently  provides  against 
the  contingency,  and  suffers  no  damage.  But  America  would 
not  come  out  of  a  successful  war  without  the  very  fabric  of  her 
government  being  warped  and  strained  by  the  effort, — without 
having  compromised  some  portion  of  her  liberty. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  opposite  features  of  the 
two  systems  of  polity,  the  pure  republicanism  of  the  American 
States,  and  the  aristocratical  complexion  of  our  government  and 
institutions,  in  the  most  important  and  essential  respects,  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  are  morally  identified.  In  both  countries, 
public  opinion  holds  paramount  sway;  the  press,  in  both,  is 
the  engine  of  |>ower ;  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  the  conserv¬ 
ative  principle  of  the  national  institutions.  The  Americans 
have  inherited  their  temper  and  political  character  from  their 
British  progenitors  ;  and  Burke  said  most  truly,  that  ‘  the 

*  American  spirit  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country'  Their 
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rcpiibHcanlsm  is,  as  we  have  ciulcavourcil  to  hhew,  in  a  certain 
sense  accidental :  their  passion  for  liberty  is  inbred  and  hereclU 
tary,  and  would  survive  the  modification  of  their  institutions. 
Upon  this  subject,  we  make  no  apology  for  again  adducing  the 
authority,  and  employing  the  elo(juence  of  Hurke.  ‘  In  the  cha- 
‘  racier  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating 

*  feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole ;  and,  as  an 
‘  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  become  sus- 

*  picious,  restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they  see  the  least 
‘  attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  to  shuffle  from  them 
‘  by  chicane,  w  hat  they  think  the  only  advantage  w’orth  living  for. 

‘  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies, 

*  probably,  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth  ;  and  this 
‘  from  a  great  variety  of  powerful  causes.  First,  the  }>eople  of 

*  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  Englishmen.  England,  Sir, 

‘  is  a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  respects,  and  formerly  adored 
‘  her  freedom.  I'he  colonists  emigrated  from  you  when  this 

*  part  of  your  character  was  most  predominant ;  and  they  took 

*  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from  your 
‘  hands.  They  are  therefore  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but 

*  to  liberty  according  to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  princi- 

‘  pies . 'rhe.y  were  further  confirmed  *  (in  these  ideas  of 

liberty)  *  by  the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies. 

‘  Their  governments  are  popular  in  a  high  degree ;  some  are 

*  merely  popular  ;  in  all,  the  popular  representative  is  most 

*  weighty  ;  and  this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  govern- 

*  ment,  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments,  and 

*  with  a  strong  aversion  from  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them  of 
‘  their  chief  impt)rtance. 

‘  If  any  thing*,  continued  the  Orator,  *  were  wanting  to  this 
‘  necessary  operation  of  the  form  of  government,  religion  would 
‘  have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Keligion,  always  a  principle 

*  of  energy,  in  this  new  people  is  no  w’ay  worn  out  or  impaired; 

*  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this 
‘  free  spirit.  The  }>eople  are  Protestants ;  and  of  that  kind 

*  which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and 

*  opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favourable  to  liberty, 

*  but  built  upon  it.  1  do  not  think.  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this 

*  averseness  in  the  Dissenting  Churches  from  all  that  looks  like 

*  absolute  government,  is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious 
‘  tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Roman 

*  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the  govem- 

*  mciits  where  it  prevails ;  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in 
‘  hand  with  them,  and  received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of 
‘  sup()ort  from  authority.  The  Church  of  England  too  was 

*  fonned  from  her  cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  go- 

*  vernment.  But  the  Dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in 
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*  direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and 

*  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  u  strong  claim  to  natural 

*  liberty.  Their  very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and 
‘  unremitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  All  Protestantism,  even 

*  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent.  But  the  reli- 

*  gion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies,  is  a  refinement  on 

*  the  principle  of  resistance  ;  it  is  the  diffidence  of  dissent,  and 
‘  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This  religion, 

*  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in 

*  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  uredominant  in  most 
*of  the  northern  provinces;  where  the  Church  of  England, 

*  notwithstanding  its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
‘  sort  of  private  sect,  not  composing,  most  probably,  the  tenth  of 
‘  the  people.  The  colonists  left  LLiigland  when  this  spirit  was 

*  high,  and,  in  the  emigrants,  was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even 

*  that  stream  of  foreigners  which  has  been  constantly  flowing 

*  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  composed 

*  of  Dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  several  coun- 

*  tries,  and  have  brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  far 

*  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed. . 

*  The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  our  colonies,  are, 

*  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  human  art.  We  cannot,  I 

*  fear,  falsify  the  ])edigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade 

*  them  that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins 

*  the  blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which  they 

*  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale,  would  detect  the  imposi- 

*  tion ;  your  speech  would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the 

*  unhttest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into 

*  slavery.  I  think  it  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to  change 

*  their  republican  religion,  as  their  free  descent ;  or  to  substitute 
‘  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  penalty,  or  the  Church  of  England 

*  as  an  improvement.  The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning 
‘  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  old  world  ;  and  I  should  not 
‘  confide  much  to  their  efficacy  in  the  new.*  ♦ 

It  is  but  too  certain,  that  the  bitterest  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  the  Americans,  have  originated  in  ecclesiastical  jea¬ 
lousies.  By  the  High  Church  partv,  it  is  still  regarded  as  an 
inexpiable  offence,  that  America  should  exhibit  the  practical 
demonstration,  that  religion,  order,  and  morals  can  exist  with¬ 
out  a  hierarchy  ;  and  even  among  the  evangelical  party  in  our 
I^stablishment,  there  has  been  manifested  a  great  slowness  to 
l)olieve,  that  the  state  of  things  in  America,  as  regards 
''^ill  admit  of  comparison  with  our  own  country.  Th 


religion, 
j  ^Tra- 


•  Burkes  Speeches,  Vol.  i.  pp.  287—290  ;  298. 
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veiling  Bachelor**  |>ointcilly  alludes  to  this  l.unentuhle  ofteet  of 
inveterate  prejudice. 

‘  To  nine  millions  of  the  |)opu lotion  of  Amoricii,  it  will  appear  in- 
creilihle,  that  England  has  dountfti,  nay  still  donhts,  whether  religion 
or  religious  instniction  exists  among  them  ?  I  write  under  the  olwieiT- 
atiim  of  four  visits  to  England,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  my  own  country,  when  I  affirm,  that  religion,  to  say  the 
least,  is  as  much  inculcate<l,  and  its  prescriptions  as  rigidly  observed, 
in  all  the  northern  and  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states  of 
Amerii'a,  us  in  the  most  favoured  quartt^rs  of  England  It  is  U- 
mentable,  that  an  ermr  so  injurious  in  its  conse<]uences,  so  false  and 
uncharitable  in  its  nature,  should  have  had  an  existence  among  met 
who  evidently  wish  t4)  believe  the  best.*  Vol.  I.  p.  43<). 

It  is  one  of  the  extravagant  assertions  that  have  proceeded 
from  the  IVophonian  Oracles  of  Modem  Millennrianism,  that 
America  ‘  is  tite  only  nation  in  the  world  without  a  national 
*  (lod,*  being  ‘  further  from  the  truth  in  this  matter,*  thin 
Turkey,  Vva,  or  C'hina !  We  hoj>e,  that  this  assertion  will 
not  go  forth  to  America  as  a  sentiment  which  would  l>e  tolerated 
out  of  the  small  circle  of  fanaticism.  The  New’  England  States 
were  absolutely  theocratic  in  their  constitution,  and  had  religion 
for  their  origin  and  basis.  Hut,  to  those  who  identify  religion 
with  intolerance,  and  national  piety  with  a  test*act,  Anterica 
must  of  necessity  appear  a  country  less  Christian  than  Spain, 
less  religious  than  China.  Let  not  the  character  of  English¬ 
men  Ik*  considered  as  implicated  in  such  alterations,  lir  Cap¬ 
tain  Basil  Hall,  however,  we  have  a  hacker  of  the  Establish^ 
Church,  somewhat  more  ingenious  and  reasonable.  His  last 
cliapter  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  between  America  and 
England,  in  the  shaft  of  an  imaginary  interlocution  with  an 
American  gentleman,  who  is  made  to  put  the  very  straight¬ 
forward  question,  *  Well,  then,  of  w  hat  use  is  your  Established 
Church  I  * 

‘  **  It  is  indiiitely  useful,’*  I  replieil,  “  in  presen’ing  the  purity  rf 
religious  doctrine,  which  i»ught  to  l)e  the  first  consideration  in  everj 
wuntry  ; — and  it  is  useful  in  alliance  w’ith  the  state,  in  maintaimng 
the  purity  of  political  practice  ; — while  in  pri>'ate  life  it  is  no  less  eft- 
carious  in  giving  ct»nfiaence  and  nnifi»rmity’  to  virtne,  and  tme  dignit} 
to  manners.” 


•  Mr.  Brintetl  maintains,  that  *  throughout  the  United  States,  pnw 
‘  evangtdical  religion  is  much  more  generally  diffused  *,  than  within  thr 
pale  of  the  English  Church  Establishment  ;  that  the  standard  rf 
nnwals  is  higher,  and  that  religious  institutions  are  more  numerous 
See  Bristed’s  “  Thoughts  on  the  Anglican  and  Anglo-American 
Churches.** 
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‘  My  friolul  opened  his  eyes,  stared^  but  said  uothiag.  Althsogh  he 
looked  quite  iucnHiulous,  I  went  on. 

‘  The  Kstablishwl  Church,  by  its  numl)ers,  its  wealth,  and  its  dit- 
dplifli,  has  acquired  jrreat  power.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  churchmen 
only,  you  must  understand,  but  include  in  the  term  that  immense' 
of  ihc  community,  who,  l>ein^  as  mucli  in  earnest  as  any  churchmen 
can  iHissibly  Ik*,  ci»-op4*rate  with  them,  heart  and  hand,  in  preserving 
the  l*n»testant  ri'ligiou  in  its  purity.  They  are  far  too  large  a  body, 
auJ  tiK»  much  scattered,  to  l)e  influeuced  by  any  sudden  wdnd  of  doc- 
triiie,  ami  therefore*  they  go  on  with  a  degrt'c  of  regularity  eminently 
conducive  to  right-mindedness  in  religious  matters,  not  only  as  they 
arc  themseh'es  affected,  but  as  the  whole  community  is  afftK'tecl.  Thest' 
iutiuciitial  memlK'rs  of  the  Church,  indeed,  are  so  thickly  distributed, 
and  as  it  were  dovetailed  into  the  framework  of  our  social  body,  that 
Kociety  at  large  cannot  move  unless  the  Church  goes  along  with  it.** 

'  **  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well  for  your  Church  of  England  people — 
But  what  sav  the  dissenters  ?  ** 


*  **  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  nearly  as  much  benefited  by  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  as  any  other  inemliers  of  the  community.** 

‘  **  How  can  that  possibly  be?  ** 

*  “  In  this  way.  You  will  grant  me  that  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  the  dissenters,  that  religion  should  be  steadily  and  powerfully  en¬ 
couraged,  or,  if  1  am  not  using  a  word  too  familiar  for  the  occasion, 
should  1)0  made  the  permanent  fashion  of  society ;  by  which  1  mean, 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  tt)  descend  from  its  proper  statiou,  or  be 
considered  in  any  light  but  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  our 
duties.  Xow,  I  conceive  the  influence  of  the  Estaldishcd  Church  ap¬ 
plies  here  with  great  force,  and  affords  as  it  were  a  defence  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  canst*  of  religion,  similar  to  W’hat  the  ocean  does  to  the  Islauid  in 
which  we  live.  Besides  which,  the  Church  not  only  exhibits  a  mag- 
niheent  example  of  religious  doctrine,  but  furnishes  a  model  of  clerical 
manners  and  learning,  which  in  practice — I  beg  you  to  observe  most 
particularly — is  tacitly  admitted  to  bi*  »o  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  st'rvire  of  such  a  caus(‘,  that  no  sectarian  has  any  chance  of  success, 
unless  more  or  less  he  acquire  the  knowledge  and  adopt  the  habits  of 
this  great  pattern.  I  can  say  with  jK'rfect  truth,  that  after  having 
seen  a  giMxl  deal  of  the  world,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  iu- 
Rtance  of  so  large  a  IkhIv  of  men,  amongst  whom  there  will  l»e  found 
Ruch  exemplary  purity  of  manners  and  of  conduct  in  all  respects,  as  in 
that  of  our  clergy.  Exce])tions  will  and  must  occur,  as  long  as  our  ua- 

is  imperfect.  But  whether  the  chantcicr  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  the  clergy  in  genend  be  caused  by  the  nature  of  their  duties,  or 
spring  from  their  interests,  or  he  created  and  continued  by  long  habit, 
«uch  is  the  fact.  l»|)on  the  whole,  there  is  |)erbaps  no  greater  blessing 
^hich  England  enjoys,  than  that  of  having  so  many  men,  whose  otm- 
duct  and  attainmeuts  arc  undouUedly  far  alxwe  the  average,  estab¬ 
lished  as  {)crmanent  residents  all  over  the  country.^ 

‘  “  Yesj”  said  he,  “  this  looks  very  fine  ;  but  again  I  ask,  what  do  the 
•cciarians  themselves  my  ?  *’ 

'  “  I  do  not  kuow,”  I  replied  «  what  they  say ;  but  I  beUeve  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  every  sensible  man  ainungst  them  knows  right 
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well,  that  if  the  K»Uhli»htHl  (^hurch  were  ^>ne,  they  imut  tga 

Any  |K>litical  tempest  that  shtnihi  shake  the  Kstahlishment,  b 

the  first  instance,  tcAr  the  sectarians  to  pieces.  The  M'ctarians,  theit- 
fore,  of  every  denomination,  are  very  >nse  to  accent,  and  are, happy  to 
enjoy,  her  nohle  shelter  in  the  meantime.  They  have  also,  I  am  well 
convinced,  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  com|>anionship ;  for  there 
must  Ih*  at  heart  the  deepest  sympathy  between  them.  They 
roottnl  in  one  common  earth,  and  althou^K  their  altitude  may,  to  ap> 
peanincv,  la*  somewhat  different,  they  all  lift  their  heads  to  one  ooib> 
mon  sky.’*  *  Vol.  III.  p.  1198 — 492. 

After  a  little  more  mystification  of  a  similar  doscrintion,  the 
worthy  Captain  thus  expounds  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  be^ 
tw’tMMi  the  Church  and  the  State. 

*  “  It  appears  to  me  quite  esst'ntial  to  the  public  gotnl,  that  the 
povernment  should  lie  cirriinl  on  upon  those  principles,  and  upon  thov 
only,  which  it  is  the  sacreu  duty  «»t  the  Church  to  enfi»rce.  if  this  he 
not  pnintcd,— «»r  if  it  Ih!  maintained,  that  any  other  maxims  than  those 
which  spring  from  that  .source,  can  1)0  t>orinanently  available  in  States, 
any  noire  than  in  the  c:isc  of  individuals,  my  argument  is  at  an  end. 

‘  **  While  the  ('hurch,  however,  is  nrm  as  any  rock  to  these  vtttl 
principles,  nothing,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  more  unstable  than  the 
will  ot  kings,  ministers,  and  people  ;  and,  therefore,  it  l)econies  essen. 
tittlly  lUHX'ssarv  to  gotnl  government,  that  the  Church — which  is  the 
only  fixed  IhhIv  in  the  whole  countr}* — should  l>c  made  at  all  times  t« 
iK)6seHs  a  hearty  interest  in  lending  its  aid,  to  steady  its  more  ]H>werfiil, 
but  less  consi.steiit  com|niuious. 

‘  “  Tt)  U»rn»w  one  more  illustration  from  the  sea,  I  should  say,  thit 
the  Kstahlishtnl  Church  may  be  compared  to  the  rudder,  and  the 
ct>uiitry.  with  its  multifarious  arrangements  of  society,  to  the  ship. 
Nothing  oil  Iniard, — Ikdow,  or  aloft, — tall  masts,  spreading  sails,  angry 
cannon,  the  unpwernable  elements,  or  still  more  contentions  crew,  can 
Ih*  turn<*tl  tt)  pnqier  account  if  the  helm  lie  negh*cted.  So  it  is  with 
the  r«‘gular,  almost  unseen  instnimentalitv  of  the  Church  in  State 
affairs  ;  and  such  is  the  mutual  advantage  lietween  it  and  the  cocn- 
try.” 

‘  **  Hut  why  place  four-fifths  of  all  the  patronage  in  the  hand*  rf 
the  Crown 

i  tt  Hecause,  unless  the  Church  be  thus  made  to  have  a  strong  ixH 
terest  in  ki'cpiiig  the  Executive  powerful— which  can  be  effected  only 
by  keeping  it  in  the  right — she  wiiuld  have  no  adequate  and  permanent 
motive  to  interfere  with  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
know'K,  that  w  hile  without  this  co-operation  it  ctinnot  long  succeed, — 
with  the  Church  conlially  on  its  side,  it  is  all  ptiwerful.  The  Crown, 
therefore,  has  a  direct  inten*st  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  im- 
fHirtance  of  the  Church,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  ))utrunage.” 

*  “  If  all  this  W  sound  political  doctrine,”  faid  the  American,  **  why 
not  put  the  whole  jHiwer  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  as  H 
U9t*d  to  be  in  the  golden  days  of  Homan  Catholicism  ?  ” 

*  **  Hecause,  *  said  I,  “  that  would  be  giving  two  incom()atiblc  dutio 
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ti)  hi'  perffinrKMl  by  the  witne  hands,  the  result  of  which  incongniitv 
would  1m\  that  neither  'would  he  exeeutetl  well.  Clergymen  make 
miffemhlv  Iwd  frnrernors  of  countries,  and  statesmen  mi<rht  prove  fully 
gji  liad  ministers  of  relipon — at  least  the  attempt  to  unite  tlie  two  has 
tlunvs  failed.  Nevertheless,  they  do  admirably  cither  tt»  co-opt*rate  or 
to  chWk  one  another,  according  to  circumstances.  Religious  and  civil 
duties  go  well  enough  hand  in  hand,  on  equal  terms;  but  if  either  is 
placed  (smipletelv  under  the  command  of  the  other,  l)oth  are  anre  to 
mitfer."*  Vol.  fll.  ]>.  405-407. 

The  Ameuican  Gentleman  modestly  replied  to  this  profottntl 
h.'trangue,  by  saying:  *  At  all  events,  you  must  allow  that  our 

*  system  w^orks  very  well  here,  without  such  an  Establishment  as 
‘you  speaik  of.*  Our  Author  ‘was  silent*, — hesitatetl,— was 
afraid  to  oftend,  and  thus  hints  an  insinuation  w’hiHi  it  woukl 
not  have  been  convenient  to  render  tangible.  This  proceeding 
is  m»t  very  ingenunus,  and  will,  we  fear,  give  not  less  offenct' 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  a  more  direct  charge. 
It  is  one  thing,  to  defend  and  panegyrize  our  own  Institutions; 
another  thing,  to  depreciate  those  of  our  neighbours.  Admit- 
tinsr,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  we  in  England  are  best  circum¬ 
stanced  with  an  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Americans  may  do  better  without  one. 

Captain  llaifs  panegyric  upon  the  Establishment,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  invalidate ;  but  there  are  a  few  of  his  positions, 
respecting  which  we  cannot  maintain  the  courteous  reserve  of 
the  American  interlocutor.  W  e  hope  that  we  shall  not  b(' 
denied  all  claim  to  the  character  of  ‘  sensible  men  *,  when  we 
hesitate  to  l>eiieve,  that  ‘  if  the  Established  Church  were  goiK*, 

*  the  seemrians  mu.st  go  too  *,  or  that  they  might  be  tom  ti» 
pieces  by  the  very  first  bla.sts  of  the  political  tempest  that  shoukl 
but  shake  tlie  Churcli.  fciuch  a  representation  receives  no  coun¬ 
tenance  cert.ainly  from  history ;  and  a  8cotchinan  is  one  of  IIh* 
last  persons  from  whom  the  assertion  might  have  been  ex|>ecteil 
to  proceed.  All  this  talk  about  the  shelter  and  protection 
which  the  Establishment  affords  to  the  sects,  is  mere  cant  and 
tM-addle.  The  fact  is  this.  The  EstahliHhinent,  wliether  use¬ 
ful  to  the  State  or  not,  whether  favourable  to  the  advancement 
and  purity  of  religion,  or  not,  is  closely  interwoven  with  our 
social  system, — so  closely  that  no  political  tempest  could  tear  it 
up,  that  should  not  at  the  same  time  subvert  the  State.  And 
Dissenters  liave  too  large  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
putting  aside  liigher  motives,  ti»  wish  for  a  political  tempest  of 
any  kind.  The  Established  Church  is  national  property,  a 
Tcry  large  portion  of  which,  though  nominally  ecclesiastical,  is 
really  secular,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  iuity,  and  totally  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  Church.  Vet,  from  this  very  spoliation,  tlic 
Establish  men  t  derives  a  firmer  security,  inasmucli  as  the  aristo> 
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cracy,  by  brinff  admitted  partners  in  the  HthcR,  nnp  pMged 
the  support  of  the  whole  Kstate  oceleslasttral.  Vcxatkms  imd 
injurious  as  the  tithing  system  is,  from  the  variable  nature  oftiie 
bargain  that  has  to  be  struck,  and  from  its  being  in  fact  a  ttt 
upon  improvements,  still,  the  tithe  rests  upon  the  same  footing 
as  a  land-tax,  or  as  the  fine  ujmn  a  copyhold,  and  is  secured  by 
the  general  laws  of  property.  It  is  a  gross  delusion  to  speak  of 
the  Church  property  as  a  mere  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  reli¬ 
gion.  That  pro|>ortion  of  it  which  actually  falls  to  the  clergy,  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total  revenue.  Were  the  remainder,  w^ich 
is  in  the  liands  of  the  aristocracy,  to  he  confiscated,  the  Church 
would  not  ‘  be  gone  any  more  than  the  constitution  was 
destroyed  by  the  re}>eal  of  the  income-tax.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  itersuade  the  Americans,  that  they  would  he  a  more  religious 
people,  if  their  lands  were  burdened  with  great  and  little  tithei. 
^’et,  what  else  is  meant  by  a  Church’s  being  established  ?  Some 
}»ersons,  imleod,  will  have  it,  that  a  test-act  is  the  very  essence 
of  an  Kstablishnient ;  that  the  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  consists  wholly  in  this.  Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  hypo- 
tliesis  of  Bishop  Warburton.  According  to  this  notion,  tbm 
was  no  Established  Church  in  these  realms  prior  to  the  year 
l(>hO,  and  there  is  one  no  longer:  it  is  goi/e,  yet,  without  any 
political  tempest ;  and  the  sectaries  are  safer  than  ever ! 

'rius  does  not  setmi,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  Cant 
Basil  Hall,  who  regards  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  vested  in  the 
Crown,  as  the  most  excellent  and  essential  part  of  the  Churdi 
Establishment.  Me  considers  the  Church  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  Slate  as  ‘  ballast*,— as  *  the  fly-wheel  in  a  great  engine’,— 
-'♦U'adying  the  machinery  by  ‘its  ponderous  inertia’;  but  still, 
the  loaves  and  fishes  are  the  main  thing,  and  the  principal  use 
of  the  Establishment,  it  would  seem,  is  its  increasing  the  power 
and  extending  the  inriuence  of  the  Crow  n.  W’e  know  not  wbtl 
ilie  English  clergy  will  say  to  this  representation;  but  we  cannot 
admire  tlie  Author’s  discretion  in  telling  it  to  the  Americans. 
'I  hey,  who  are  a  kingless  nation,  will  ill  appreciate  the  beaut} 
or  l>enefit  of  this  mutual  interference  betw  een  the  Church  and 
the  Crown,  which  converts  the  religion  of  Christ  into  a  state 
ejigine ;  and  they  will  be  apt  to  thii^  that  a  less  costly  ‘  ballad’ 
nuiy  answer  their  purpose.  How  can  they  have,  or  need,  an 
Established  Churcii,  seeing  that  they  have  no  monarch  ? 

But  w  hat  can  our  Author  mean  by  asserting,  that  ‘  the  Church 
*  is  lUe  only  fixed  Ixidy  in  the  whole  country’?  Is  it  so,  that 
the  thrtuie,  the  hereditary  legislature,  the  judicial  magistracy, 
are  ail  planetary  bodies  revolving  round  the  Establishment? 
This  is  building  the  world  u|>on  a  tortoise  with  a  vengeance. 

Tluire  is  one  ciHisidcratioii  moi'e  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Captain  Basil  Hall,  but  wbicb 
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is  wy  if^ncwilly  ovcrlookecl ;  namely,  that,  were  an  l^eclealasti- 
Dgl  l^aUliKhanent  to  he  a<iopte(l  by  the  Americans,  it  would 
inetitably  and  o<'  necessity  ho — not  ICpisco]>Rl,  but  Presbjrterian 
or  Con^e^ational ;  first,  hecanse  the  Americans  are  republi¬ 
cans;  secondly,  because  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  United 
^tes  are,  to  the  ministers  of*  the  other  denominations,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  only  one  to  twenty ;  while  in  talent,  learning,  and 
pii»ty,  they  have  by  no  means  the  pre-eminence.  Would  it 
atloixl  any  gratification  to  the  memkiers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iaad,  to  hear  that  Presbyterianism  had  been  taken  into  close 
alliance  with  the  government  of  the  United  States?  Would 
they  hail  such  a  measure  as  {uirticularly  adapted  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion  and  social  order  in  that  country?  We 
trow  iK>t.  Nothing  short  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy  would 
meet  their  wishes.  Jiiit  the  Americans  are  incorrigible.  There 
U  soinetlring  in  their  soil  which  resembles  that  of  bcotland  : 
efascopacy  would  never  take  root  and  thrive  in  it. 

On  this  and  other  accounts,  Captain  Hall  thinks,  that  the  less 
intimacy  there  subsists  between  the  two  countries,  the  lietter. 
Each  country,  lie  remarks,  loves  its  own  institutions  bettor  tiiaii 
those  of  the  other. 

*  You  prefer  a  democracy ;  we  clioose  to  abide  by  our  monarchy. 
You  love  to  be  chopping  and  changing ;  we  desire  to  continue  in  our 
present  path.  Which  is  the  best,  time  will  shew.  But,  however  that 
msT  l)e,  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  as  our  views  and  washes  are  so  diame- 
trieuliy  opposed,  not  merely  in  name,  hut  in  substance,  and  in  all  tbat 
we  re8{>ectiveiy  consider  valuable  in  life,  any  clo8(*r  contact  could  not 
jxissibly  tend  to  ad^’aucc  the  objects  of  either.’ 

The  best  plan  for  preserving  our  present  friendly  aud  useful  re¬ 
lations,  our  Traveller  thinks,  will  be  for  the  Americans  to  discon¬ 
tinue  importing  our  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  Englishmen  to 
be  sedulously  kept  in  ^  blissful  ignorance '  of  the  feelings,  history, 
and  literature  of  the  Americans.  By  this  mutual  embargo,  he 
thinks,  they  would  be  saved  from  much  irritation,  while  we 
should  be  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  democratic  infec¬ 
tion.  Another  advanuge  which  he  does  not  mention,  is,  that 
the  public  mind,  by  receiving  its  impressions  res}>ecting  the 
Americans  exclusively  from  the  Quarterly  Review'  and  other 
works  of  authority,  would  be  the  more  easily  excited  to  active 
and  malignant  hostility,  in  case  it  should  please  our  rulers  to  go 
to  war  with  the  United  Stales.  But,  us  Mr.  Cooi>er  remarks, 
‘  wilful  ignorance  is  sure  to  entail  its  punishment.  It  has  been 
‘  the  misfortune  of  England,  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  America 
*  aud  of  American  character,  from  the  day  when  the  pil^ims 
‘  first  touched  the  rock  of  Plymouth  to  the  present  hour.*  ^hat 
tnutual  ignorance  which  Captain  Basil  Hall  thinks  4t  so  desirahh* 
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to  cherish,  produced  the  unhappy  war  of  15.  And  what 

less  does  our  Author's  recommendation  amount  to,  than  a 
masked  hostility  ?  Can  he  he  serious  in  deemiujj  the  cessation 
of  intimacy  the  best  means  of  preserving  friendly  relations?* 
Must  we  V)ccome  jjreater  strangers  to  each  other,  in  order  to  be 
better  friends?  Why  yes;  Cautaiu  Hall,  it  seems,  went  out  to 
America  much  more  favourably  disposed  towards  the  republi. 
cans,  than  he  has  returned.  ‘  Ibobably,*  he  tells  us,  ‘  there 

*  seldom  was  a  traveller  who  visited  a  foreign  laud  in  a  more 

*  kindly  spirit.  1  was  really  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  re- 
‘  lating  to  the  people,  country,  and  institutions,  in  the  most 

*  favourable  light.*  He  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  half 
a  republican.  Hut  his  visit  to  North  America  lias  so  changed 
the  views  he  formerly  took  of  political  matters,  that  he  has  re¬ 
turned  more  firmly  attached  to  every  thing  in  Church  and  State 
at  home,  than  ever, — satisfied  that  every  tiling  in  our  institutions 
is  (juite  as  it  should  be,  and  unable  to  see  ‘  how  any  change 
‘  could  possibly  make  things  belter.*  And  what  has  produced 
this  wonderful  revolution  in  our  Author's  political  ideas?  It  is 
not  a  little  amusing,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  provoking,  to 
find  by  what  tii\ial  oppositions  of  taste,  and  peccadilloes  in 
manners,  (all  of  which  are  sagaciously  attributed  to  democracy,) 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  Author  were  fretted  and  soured,  and 
his  mind  made  up  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  republicanism.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ills  own  confession,  the  worthy  Captain,  having  been 
all  his  life  at  sea,  *  knocking  about  in  various  parts  of  the 

*  globe,*  found  himself  completely  out  of  bis  element.  ‘  I  will 

*  say  this,*  arc  his  words,  ‘  that,  in  all  my  travels,  both  among 
‘  heathens  and  among  Cbi  istians,  1  have  never  encountered  any 

*  people  by  whom  1  found  it  nearly  so  diflicult  to  make  myself 
‘  understood.*  Again,  he  tells  us,  that  he  ‘  considers  America 

*  and  ICngland  as  differing  more  from  one  another,  than  any 

*  two  Kuiopeaii  nations  he  ever  visited.’  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  Americans  speak  tolerable  English,  though  not  uniformly 
according  to  Captain  Hall's  standard  of  orthoepy,  and  their 
literature,  religion,  and  general  notions  are  English.  .  But  so  it 
was — we  ofl’er  no  explanation  of  the  fact— ^ur  Author  found 

•  Ik'fore  the  worthy  .\iitlior  got  out  of  humour  with  the  Americana, 
he  was  of  a  ditferent  mind.  Thus,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  his  work, 
we  find  him  saying  very  judiciously  : — ‘  1  conceive  the  chances  of 
America  and  England  remaining  on  good  terms,  bt^ar  some  ratio  to  the 
degrtH?  of  acquaintance  they  have  with  one  another's  jiower,’ .  .  .  .  ‘  We 
must  rectdWt  that  English  iKHtks  w  ill  continue  for  a  long  time  to  form 
the  princi|>al  channel  ihnmgh  which  the  information  alluded  to  must 
flow ;  and  more  or  less  of  a  kindly  feeling  ought,  one  would  think,  to 
he  carried  with  the  stream.’  Vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86. 
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hiuwt‘lf  less  at  liome,  than  among  the  old  Spaniards  of^  Mexico, 
the  llepoblicans  of  Chile,  or  the  amiable  savages  of  Loo-Choo. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Captain  Hall  made  himself 
much  better  understood  than  he  imagines,  although  he  failed 
to  understand  the  Americans.  The  whimsical  mixture  of  polite¬ 
ness  and  tctchincss,  shrewdness  and  prejudice,  vanity  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  which  his  character  and  conversation  would  present," 
must  sometimes  have  amused,  and  sometimes  have  annoyed  the 
people  he  came  to  investigate  and  enlighten.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  on  no  occasion  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  however  unac¬ 
ceptable  ;  and  his  ‘  I  hope  1  do  not  oftend,*  occurs  very  much 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  effect  of  Paul  Pry’s  ‘  I  hope  I  don’t 
‘  intrude  ’.  Were  a  philanthropic  traveller  to  undertake  a  lec¬ 
turing  tour  through  Europe  in  the  same  disputatious  spirit, 
albeit  with  equal  condescension  and  frankness,  we  question 
wlielher  he  w  ould  not  come  home  still  more  out  of  humour  than 
even  Captain  Hall  is  with  America.  M  e  admire,  how’ever,  the 
fairness  of  the  following  avowal. 

‘  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  my  friends  in  America, 
that  w  hen  I  expressed  my  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  expediency  of 
speaking  out  in  this  way,  they  always  strenuously  urged  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  frankness  throughout  the  journey ;  assuring  me,  that 
their  countrymen,  however  national,  and  however  fond  of  their  insti¬ 
tutions,  w'ould  much  prefer  hearing  them  ojMuily  attacked  to  their 
fact's,  than  insidiously  ctmimended  till  a  more  convenient  si'uson  should 
arrive  for  reprobating  what  they  held  dear.  Accordingly,  I  took  them 
at  their  word,  and  j)ersevercd  throughout  the  jtniriicy,  and  never  once 
qualitied  or  disguised  my  sentiments.  And  here  I  must  do  the  Anu*- 
ricaiis  the  justice  to  stiy,  that  they  invariably  t(H»k  my  remarks  in  gtHxl 
part,  though  my  opinions,  I  could  see,  were  often  not  very  flattering.* 
Vol.  I.  i  *1. 

‘  I  had  many  sharp,  amicable  discussions  w*ith  my  friends  at  Boston, 
on  the  thousand  and  one  topics  wdiich  arose  between  us  ;  but  I  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  1  have  rarely  met  a  mure  good-natured, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  more  good-temj)ered  jKMijde ;  for,  during  the 
whole  course  of  mv  journey — though  I  never  disguisetl  my  sentiments, 
even  when  opposed  to  the  avowed  favourite  opinions  of  the  cumpuiiy^ 

I  never  yet  saw  an  American  out  of  temper.  I  fi*ar  I  cannot  say  naif 
80  much  for  myself ;  for  1  was  often  a  good  deal  harus-sed  by  these 
national  discussions,  when  the  comimny  and  I  took  cmr  station  on  the 
opposite  Poles  of  the  question.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say,  that  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  any  thing 
captious  or  personally  uncivil  was  ever  said  to  me,  though  1  re])eated, 
openly  and  in  all  companies,  every  thing  I  have  written  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  a  great  deal  mure  than,  upon  cool  reJUdum,  I  choose  to  say 
again.'  Vol.  II.  p.  184. 

The  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  confession,  are, 
first,  that  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  that  they  eat  w’itU 
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their  knives,  wc«ir  ill-niacio  coats,  and  despise  Warren’s  black- 
ing,  are  the  most  \vc*ll-hn‘d  atid  truly  ]H>lite  nation  in  the  world; 
and  secondly,  that  our  ’iVavollcr  must,  in  point  of  manners, 
have  presented  a  very  disagrecahle  specimen  of  an  h-nglishman. 

It  will  he  umuH  CSsary  for  us,  after  these  specimens  of  Captain 
Hall’s  lucubrations,  to  enter  upon  any  formal  critique  of  hi? 
three  volumes.  It  is  with  dilliculty  that  the  reader  brings  him* 
self  to  believe  that  lliey  are  the  jwoduetion  of  the  same  Writer 
who  told  so  jmetty  a  story  about  the  l.oo  ('hoo  ]ieopie.  Rut  in 
the  present  work,  he  has  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  was 
utterly  unqualified ;  namely,  to  give  lectures  (under  cover  of 
“  Travels  ")  upon  various  important  ])oints  in  government  and 
political  economy,  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  polite  man¬ 
ners  and  the  Ihiglisli  language.  I'hc  habits  of  an  active  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  ho  tells  us,  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  study  in 
the  closet  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes. 
Rut  really,  when  a  man  ventures  to  write  upon  such  topics,  he 
ought  to  have  at  least  st)me  tolerable  knowledge  of  histor}',  of 
the  princiides  of  Protestantism,  and  the  elements  of  politic^il 
science,  lie  has  a  fidl  right  to  express  his  opinions,  which 
generally  indicate  shrewd  observation  and  an  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  w  ith  men  and  things ;  but  he  was  not  called  u}>on 
to  discuss  every  knotty  point  that  presented  itself ;  and  the  self- 
important  air  with  which  he  settles  the  question,  is  perfectly 
ludicrous.  His  work  is  entertaining  enougli  in  parts,  hut  tire¬ 
some  as  a  w  hole ;  there  is  at  least  a  volume  and  a  half  too 
much;  the  repetitious  and  contradictions  are  numerous;  and, 
in  fact,  the  work  itself  is  a  contradiction,  for  the  conclusions  to 
which  its  statements  are  adapted  to  conduct  any  unprejudiced 
|>erson,  are  the  very  opposite  to  those  which  the  Author  pleases 
himself  with  having  so  triumphantly  establislR*d. 

The  other  publications  on  our  list,  will  not  long  detain  us. 
“  La  Fayette  en  Ameriqiie,  ’  is  a  journal  of  the  veteran  Gene¬ 
ral’s  visit  to  the  United  Slates  in  the  year  1824-,  drawn  up  by 
(we  presume)  his  secretary,  and  describes  in  Horid  phrase  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  was  every  where  given  to  the 
‘  Guest  of  the  Nation’  in  his  progress  through  the  States.  It 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  seen  under  the  oj>eralion  of  extraordinary  excitement. 
The  characteristic  coldness  of  the  people  would  seem,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  given  way  lx*fore  a  generous  and  very  unuAal 
impulse  of  national  gratitude.  Allow  ance  must  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  Narrator,  and  for  the  French 
style  of  sentimental  emlndlishinent,  better  suited  to  the  meridian 
ot  Paris,  than  to  that  of  London.  Indeed,  the  work  altogether, 
from  its  subject  and  the  recollections  which  it  calls  up,  is  not 
likely  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  Fnglish  readers.  Never- 
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the  observations  it  contains  relating  to  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  Americans,  are  not  wholly  uninstructive  as 
shewing  us  how  these  things  strike  a  foreigner  and  a  republican. 

The  work  entitled  “  Notions  of  the  Americans*’,  is  under- 
stood  to  he  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  American  Novelist, 
Mr.  Cooper ;  but  w’e  do  not  entirely  comprehend  whether  that 
gentleman  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  tlie  contents,  or  merely 
for  that  portion,  comprising  ‘  the  opinions  and  information  of  a 
‘native  American*,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  letters,  but 
given  between  inverted  commas.  The  latter,  we  sus|>ect  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  Letter-writer  is  professedly  an  Englishman.  If 
the  latter  be  an  assumed  character,  or  a  ‘  doniino  *,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  perceive  what  is  gained  by  the  disguise  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  the  parenthetic  introduction  of  Cadwallader’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  other.  However  this  may  be,  the  work  is  a  fierce 
and  blustering  defence  of  the  Americans,  betraying  as  much 
nationality  or  partiality  in  favour  of  every  thing  American,  as 
Caj)tain  Hall’s  volumes  exhibit  of  an  opposite  feeling.  The 
tone  towards  this  country,  is  throughout  that  of  defiance.  The 
work  is,  in  other  respects,  indifterently  put  together ;  and  the 
fictitious  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed, 
have  no  other  eftect  than  to  throw*  suspicion  over  their  authen¬ 
ticity.  Hut,  if  the  reader  can  put  up  wdth  these  serious  draw¬ 
backs,  he  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  valuable  information 
and  some  weighty  truth.  They  should  by  all  means  go  along 
with  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  wwk,  as  supplying  the  counter-state¬ 
ments  of  a  thorough-paced  democrat.  These  are  to  he  received 
of  course  with  not  less  caution  and  allow’ance  than  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  anti-republican  ;  but  they  may  serve  to  balance 
each  other. 

“  The  Americans  as  they  are,*’  does  not  very  correctly  desig¬ 
nate  a  volume  which  contains  no  information  respecting  the 
States  north  or  east  of  Ohio ;  but,  as  “  a  Tour  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  ”,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  has  been  eulogised  by  the  North  American  Keviewers  as 
containing  the  best  view  of  ‘  the  western  people  *,  and  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  in  particular,  tliat  has  yet  appeared. 
The  Author’s  former  volume  was  presented  to  the  public  as  the 
production  of  a  native  Austrian*.  The  North  American  Re¬ 
viewers  are  incredulous  as  to  the  Continental  origin  of  the 
Writer,  and  afiirm,  that  no  Austrian  of  distinction  could  have 
passed  twice  through  the  United  States  incog.  They  moreover 
point  out  what  they  deem  distinctive  marks  of  *  the  English- 
*  man  ’  in  the  style  and  sentiment.  But  their  penetration  is  at 
fault.  An  *  hereditary  instinctive  aversion  to  a  Frenchman’  is 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  Vol.  xxix.  p.  399. 
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far  less  ciiaracteristic  of  an  Hn^lishman,  than  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
is  quite  as  stronj;  in  many  a  (lerman.  The  most  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  attaching  to  the  publication,  is,  that  the  preface  is 
apparently  copied,  with  verbal  alterations,  from  a  volume  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  under  the  title  of*  The  United  States  of  North 
‘  America  as  they  are.’  •  Hut  both  versions  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  being  a  translation  from  a  common  document 
in  a  foreign  language ;  and  the  preface  must  certainly  have 
been  written  by  ‘  a  stranger.’  The  Author  of  the  last-men. 
tioned  volume  professes  to  have  been  only  a  resident  in  the 
I’nited  States,  yet  not  an  Englishman, — a  character  answering 
to  onr  Austrian.  We  certainly  see  nothing  to  disprove  their 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  Autlior,  w  ho  lias  probably  been 
indebted  to  some  friendly  hand  for  the  revision  of  his  English. 
As  to  the  strange  assertion  in  the  preface,  that  the  only  two 
parties  now  in  America  ‘  are,  the  monarchists,  who  would  be- 
‘  come  governors,  and  the  republicans  w  ho  would  not  be  go- 
‘  verned  *,  (or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the  other  version,  the  Monar¬ 
chists  or  the  governors,  and  the  Uepublicans  w  ho  are  the  go¬ 
verned,)  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  understand  its  import; 
it  is  neither  good  English,  nor  very  intelligible  sense.  In  fact, 
the  volume  before  us  contains  strong  internal  evidence  of  being 
written  by  a  foreigner,  (even  in  the  orthography  of  some  of  the 
names,  as  Dnbourgh,)  but,  at  all  events,  by  a  very  intelligent 
and  liberal-minded  person.  We  regret  that  the  volume  escaj>e<l 
our  notice  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  more  especially  as  it 
has  been  very  unjustly  depreciated  in  some  of  our  Reviews. 
It  has  l)een  so  long  before  the  public,  that  we  must  refrain  from 
extended  extracts  ;  but  the  following  remarks  on  one  feature  of 
the  American  character,  do  so  much  credit  to  the  Writer,  and 
are  in  themselves  st)  important,  that  we  must  give  them  insertion. 

*  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  we  arrived  (at  Xew’  Orleans).  The 

shops,  the  stori's  of  the  French  and  Creoles,  w'ere  o|)en  as  usual;  and 
if  tnere  were  fewer  buyers  than  on  other  days,  the  coffee-houses,  grog¬ 
shops,  and  estnrninrts  (as  they  are  calbnl)  of  the  French  and  (irerman 
inhabitants,  exliihiteil  a  more  noisv  scene.  A  kind  of  music,  accom- 
|Minie<l  with  human,  or  rather  inhuman  voici‘s,  resounded  in  almost 
every  diri'ctiun . 

•  This  volume  was  reviewed  in  the  Eclectic  Heview  for  March 
182d,  and  was  characterized  as  Injuring  the  broad  marks  of  being 
written  by  a  jmrty  man.  It  is  noticed  by  the  North  Americsin  Re¬ 
viewers  in  terms  of  greater  severity.  *  There  is  some  truth  *,  they  say, 
‘  in  the  lHH»k,  hut  st»  strangely  mixed  up  with  untruth,  or  so  disguised 
‘  and  misrepresented,  as  to  he  know  n  only  by  those  who  know  a  great 
‘  deal  more  of  the  cinmtry  than  this  Writer  will  ever  know’  of  any 
*  country.’  They  call  it  ‘  vile  trash  *,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  North 
American  Review.  No.  LXl.,  p.  4 Id. 
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<  To  a  new  comer,  accustomed,  in  the  north,  to  the  di^ihed  ami 
quift  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  this  appears  very  shocking.  The  Anglo- 
Americans,  with  few  exceptions,  remain,  even  here,  hiithful  U>  their 
gneiont  custom  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy*  I  had  many  op})ortuiii- 
tics  of  appreciating  the  im|>ortance  of  the  kwping  of  the  Sabbath,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  new  states.  A  well-regulattnl  observance  of  this  day,  is 
pHsluctive  of  incalculable  l)enchts  ;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  carried 
toe  fiir  in  the  Northeni  States,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  Pennsylvania 
iind  New  England,  still,  the  public  ought  firmly  to  maintain  this 
institution  in  full  force.  The  man  who  provides  in  six  days  for  his 
|)ersonal  wants,  may  dedicate  the  seventh  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind ;  and  this  he  can  only  accomplisli  by  abstaining  from  all  trifling 
amusements.  In  a  despotic  monarchy,  the  case  is  different.  There 
the  (iovernment  has  no  doubt  eyery  reason  for  allowing  its  slaves, 
after  six  toilsome  days  of  laliour,  the  indulgence  of  twenty-four 
hours  of  amusement,  that  they  may  forget  themselves  and  their 
fate  in  the  dissipation  of  dancing,  smoking,  and  drinking.  The 
case  ought  t(»  lie  otherwise  in  a  republic,  where  even  the  jawr  consti¬ 
tute,  or  are  about  to  constitute,  part  of  the  sovereign  bmly.  These 
ought  to  rememl)er  to  what  purposes  they  are  destined,  and  not  to  allow 
themselves,  under  any  circumstances,  to  lie  the  dupes  of  others.  The 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is  their  surest  safeguard.  If  there  were  no 
flp]K>rt unities  offered  foi  dancing,  their  sons  and  their  daughters  would 
stay  at  home,  either  reading  their  Bible,  or  attending  to  other  appro¬ 
priate  intellectual  occupations,  and  learning  in  this  manner  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  those  of  other  peoi)le.  The  American  has  not  deviated 
in  this  res]>ect  from  his  English  kinsman.  If  you  enter  his  dwelling 
un  the  Sabbath,  you  will  find  the  family,  old  and  young,  quietly  sitting 
down,  the  Bible  in  hand,  thus  preparing  themselves  for  tlie  toils  and 
hardships  to  come,  and  acquiring  the  firmness  and  confidence  so  neces- 
san-  in  human  life ;  a  confidence  which  we  so  justly  admire  in  the 
British  nation  ;  as  far  distant  from  the  bravado  of  the  French,  as  the 
unfeeling  and  base  stupidity  of  the  Russians  ;  and  which  never  displays 
itself  in  brighter  colours,  than  in  the  hour  of  dangtT.  We  are  in  this 
manner  enabled  to  account  for  those  high  traits  of  character  in  moments 
full  of  peril, — traits  not  surpassed  in  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most 
virtuous  epochs  of  (ireece  or  of  Rome.  A  single  fact  will  speak  vo¬ 
lumes — the  Kent  East  Indiaman,  burning  and  going  down  in  the  Buy 
of  Biscay,  in  1825.  Ladies,  gentlemen,  officers,  and  soldiers,  all  on 
hoard  exhibited  a  magnanimity  of  heart  and  a  truly  Christian  hero¬ 
ism,  which  must  fill  even  the  most  rancorous  enemies  of  the  British 
pt'ople  with  admiration  and  regard.  W’hat  a  different  picture  would 
have  been  presented  to  us,  if  half  a  regiment  of  Bonaparte* s  soldiers 
had  been  on  board  the  ship  !  * 

The  last  work  on  our  list  is  sad  trash  ;  and  the  Hon.  Judge 
Hall  would  have  consulted  his  own  credit,  had  he  confined  his 
lucubrations  to  the  Portfolio.  Vulgar,  flippant,  insolent,  and 
blustering,  the  Author  presents  as  unfavourable  and  unpleasing 
a  specimen  of  the  American  as  we  have  met  with.  Cadwallader 
h  a  modest  gentleman  by  his  side ;  and  were  wc  disposed  to 
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recriminate  in  his  own  lanptiage^we  Khmild  ‘  only  ihank  lleaiiea 
‘  he  is  not  our  countryman/ 

Having  now  endeaToiiivd  to  discharge  our  critical  duty  witk 
respect  to  these  several  performances,  we  must  hasten  to  bring 
tt>  a  close  this  extcmletl,  but  we  ho|>e  not  tedious  article,  by  t 
few  remarks  and  citations  tending  to  illustrate  some  |H>inU*of 
the  American  character.  Cautain  Hall,  we  have  seen,  considers 
the  Americans  and  the  Knglish  jis  dinTering  more  from  eack 
other,  than  any  two  KurojH'an  nations  he  ever  visittnl.  It  My 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  rea<lcrs  of  some  poiau 
upon  which  the  family  resemblance  is  not  yet  quite  obliterated, 
and  w  hich  are  not  less  important  than  their  rcs|>ective  modes  ef 
eating,  dressing,  and  lounging. 

In  the  first  place,  the  laws,  institutions,  ami  fundamental 
principles  of  government  in  the  United  States,  are  of  purely 
iCnglish  origin,  and  essentially  English  in  their  character.  The 
common  law  of  England  is  the  American  common  law.  Then 
legislative  ttssemblies  were  modellinl  upon  the  popular  |iart  of 
the  English  constitution.  The  democratic  rights  they  now 
exercise,  were,  almost  to  their  full  extent,  conceded  to  them  by 
royal  charters,  Rhode  Islaml,  the  most  democratic  state  of  all 
is  governed  still  by  Charles’s  charter  of  Itkvi.  When,  on  the 
separation  from  the  iiiotlier  country,  the  Stales  confederated 
for  the  common  safety,  a  central  government  l>erame  necessary; 
but  it  was  formed  u|>on  tins  principle,  that  whatever  poww 
were  not  specifically  surreiulerc^l  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
(leneval  Ciovernment.  remained  with  the  individual  States,  wbe 
have  each  their  executive,  legislative  body,  and  judiciary,  in  fall 
exercise  of  their  iiulepeiulent  functions.  The  General  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  copy  of  the  State  Governments,  the  Congress  cone- 
spomliiig  to  the  local  legislatures ;  and  the  frame  of  government 
cousi'quenlly  wears  an  appearance  of  simplicity  which  is  far  from 
attaching  to  it  in  fact.  Hut  the  State  Governments  reimin 
pretty  much  the  Name  as  under  the  colonial  system.  They  were 
never  more  aristocratic  or  monarchical  than  they  are  now\  The 
main  ilitl’erence  is,  that,  instead  of  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
the  Hritish  Crown,  they  unite  in  acknowledging  the  supraae 
hut  limited  aulhorityr  of  a  (.iovernor  General,  the  Emperor 
the  American  Federacy.  We  have  in  England  some  thing* 
which  the  Americans  have  not, — an  EstalAishcd  Church,  » 
hereditary  aristocracy,  ixc.  But  what  they  have,  they  have  from 
us ;  their  institutions,  like  their  law  s,  are  English ;  the  spirit  of 
their  laws  is  English;  the  equal  protection  they  extend  to  even 
subject,  is  according  to  the  s|>irit  of  our  constitution;  the  popu¬ 
lar  deference  to  the  laws,  springing  from  an  interest  in  the  lawfc 
whkh  forms  so  striking  a  trait  in  the  American  character,  h 
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from  their  En^hfih  nncTstors;  niid,  to  repeat  the  words 
of  lionl  rhathain,  the  American  spirit  is  the  spirit  Hiat*^ has 
inaHe  this  oonntry  what  it  is, — the  spirit  of  KngKsh  liberty.  The 
flective  machinery,  the  ballot  system,  the  constitution  of  Con- 
Ifress,  tiu*  limited  powers  of  the  President, — them'  ami  other 
parts  of  the  Ameriean  (Constitution  are  open  to  serious  objec¬ 
tions,  ami  will  probably  undergo  modifications  sooner  or  later, 
hut  these  are  the  circumstantials  and  accidents :  the  essential 
principle  is,  the  supremacy  of  the  Liws  and  the  equal  rights  of 
the  subject. 

The  religion  of  the  Americans  is  English  :  it  is,  as  Air.  Hurke 
styled  it,  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Their 
hahhath  is  the  English  Sabbath.  Their  orthodoxy  and  their 
heterodoxy  are  lK>th  of  English  growth.  Their  presbyterianism 
and  congregationalisin,  how  unpalatable  soever  to  an  Episco¬ 
palian,  arc  not  of  indigenous  origin,  but  have  been  transplanted 
from  tlie  Eastern  hemisphere.  Of  the  res|>ect  paid  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion,  Capt.  Basil  Hall  had  ocular  demonstration ;  ^  for 

*  scarcely  a  single  village,  however  small,  was  witliout  a  ehiireh.* 

*  It  was  hinted  to  me,  indeed,  slily*,  he  adds,  *  that  the«('  churches 
were  built  as  money  speculations,  and  were  nut  erected  by  the  villagers 
themselves.  Hut  this,  suppemng  it  to  be  true,  confirmb,  I  think,  in- 
itead  of  weakening,  the  position  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  B])ecuiators 
in  church-seats  must  reckon  upon  a  congregation  ;  and  if  there  was  not 
s  steady  religious  sentiment  prevalent  among  the  populatkiu,  Uiett' 
adventurers  would  be  sure  to  lose  their  money.  T^e  it  either  ^vay, 
it  is  clear  that  good  must  be  the  result.’  V'ol.  1.  p.  151. 

‘  c  are  to  recollect,’  Mr.  Cooper  observes,  *  that  a  territory 
‘  ns  large  as  a  third  of  Europe,  has  to  be  furnisheil  u  itli  pUce- 
'of  worship,  by  a  popidation  wLicli  does  not  exceed  that  of 
‘  Prussia,  and  that  by  voluntary  contributions.'  It  may  rea- 
souahly  be  questioned,  whether  tiiey  would  have  been  et|uaUy 
numerous  under  an  Kslablishtnent.  This  Writer  ventures  an 
‘  opinion  tiiat  '  the  Americans  have  more  places  of  worship, 

*  than  tw  elve  millions  of  )>eople  in  any  other  country  of  tlie 
‘  globe.’ 

*  1  have  been  in  numberless  churclies  here ;  watched  the  pei^ple  iii 

thdr  ingress  and  egress ;  have  examined  the  crowd  of  mtn,  not  leas 
than  of  women,  that  followed  the  suminuus  of  the  pariah  bell ;  jukI  in 
hne,  have  studied  all  their  habits  on  those  wuicli  the  cuuacieuce 

usv  be  supposed  to  inhueuce ;  and,  taking  town  and  country  tqgethor, 
I  iLuuld  not  know  where  to  turu,  to  End  a  ]>upulatioii  more  uxuiorn> 
hi  their  devotions,  more  guarded  in  their  discourse,  or  mure  cunsiateat 
in  all  their  practices.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  tone  af 
the  country  in  respect  to  religion,  than  the  fact,  that  men  who  with 

stand  w^  in  popular  favour,  are  oompelled  to  feign  it  at  iaaat ;  pub- 
lie  opinion  producing  in  this  way,  a  far  more  manifaat  efioct  h«rc,  ihaii 
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State  p«»licy  iloes  in  the  western  hemisphere.*  Notions  of  the  Ameri. 
cans.  V^ol.  1.  p.  ITih 

In  the  universal  attention  paid  to  education,  and  in  the  nuii- 
her  of  academical  foundations,  the" Americans  exhibit  a  public 
spirit  with  which  we  are  proud  to  claim  kindred.  The 
body  of  the  |>eople  are,  as  rcj^fanls  the  rudiments  of  knowM]^^ 
far  in  advance  of  the  English.  All  can  read  and  write;  and  to 
give  his  children  an  education,  is  the  first  concern  of  every  pa. 
rent.  The  oldest  college  in  the  Ihiitecl  States,  is  Harvard  Cok 
lege,  at  Cambridge  in  Mass.achusetts,  founded  in  Itk^, — onK 
eighteen  years  after  the  first  settlement  at  riymonth.  Yale 
College  was  founded  in  1700.  Besides  these,  there  are,  in  the 
Union,  about  fifty  colleges  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  The 
number  of  benevolent  anil  religious  institutions  in  America, 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  is  almost  incalculable. 
Their  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  Prison  Discipline 
Societies,  Penitentiaries,  Asylums,  itc.  arc  the  noble  results  and 
evidences  of  a  public  spirit,  an  enlightened  philanthropy,  and  a 
religious  zeal,  which  certainly  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  the  pa¬ 
rent  country.  Yet,  Captain  Hall  tells  us,  the  .Vmericans  and 
English  dider  mutually,  more  than  any  two  l^uropean  nations! 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  confine  his  remark  to  the  national  man¬ 
ners.  On  this  point,  the  impressions  of  a  foreigner  afford,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  criterion.  The  following  pa.ssagc  is  from  *  A 
*  Sketch  of  the  United  States,  bv  a  Russian.*  * 

*  The  Kiiglish  character  may  be  distinctlv  si'en  in  all  the  nistivnif 
uf  the  inhahitauts  of  that  country  (the  United  States).  The  constniis 
tiun  of  their  housi's,  their  dress,  foml,  and  even  amusements,  are  thr 
s;uue  as  in  Knglaiul,  excepting  tht»si'  stronger  or  v.eaker  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  which  liKwl  circnmstaiiccs  and  the  nature  of  a  government 
purely  dennvratiod,  neci'ssarily  impn'ss  on  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  North  Americans.  To  thiNe  natural  affinities,  we  may  add  thr 
identity  of  laiignagi\  the  influence  of  which  is  more  felt  than  that  of 
any  other ;  and  W’e  may  then  easily  uu<lcrstand,  hofv  the  moral 
pathies  prevaii  over  the  fxiiitical  antipathies  w  hich  exist  in  a  signal  de- 
gret*  l)etweeii  England  and  the  United  States,  England  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  l)eloviHl  by  the  pei>ple  of  the  United  States  ;  vet,  the  Englid' 
an*  l)etter  rt*ct'iveil  than  any  other  fon*igners,  esj)ecially  w’hen  the} 
fwing  w  ith  them  the  air  and  manner  w’hich  characterize  a  good  cTlaci- 
tion. 


‘  Among  the  shades  of  difference  lietw’ccn  the  English  and  American 
manners,  the  first  which  strikes  the  eye,  is  a  comparative  want  af 
clcaidiness  in  the  latter.  This  dehcieiicy  arises  from  various  loca* 
causes . However,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  re¬ 

mark  applies  particularly  to  inns,  taverns,  and  other  public  place' 
which  an*  mostjpt  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  For  the  house 

•  Translati'd  from  the  F'rench  hv  ‘  an  American,*  and  printed  ft 
Haltiinorc.  in 
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*f  tlie  IrttiT  class  «f  society,  not  only  in  the  maritime  cities,  but  alM> 
in  the  interior  of  the  cotintry.  exhibit  a  dej^w  of  cleanlineKs,  which 
scarcity  leavi‘s  any  thing  to  he  desired.  In  the  Kosteni,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Mid(^le  States,  even  the  lalwuring  classes  art*  so  remark¬ 
able  h»r  their  ch*nnliness,  that  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  the  same  de- 
pm*  in  more  than  rme  country  of  Knropt*. 

*  I'hc  daily  dress  of  the  Americans  differs  alst>  from  that  of  the 
Kagiisli,  in  heing  less  neat.  The  Americans  are  to<i  much  occupied 
with  their  business,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dearness  of  labour 
and  the  value  of  time,  wotdd  he  deranged  by  neglect,  to  permit  them 

devote  the  same  degret*  of  attention  to  the  toilet  as  is  eustomarv  in 
h^plaiid.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  do  every  thing  in  a 
hurry,  even  to  eating  their  meals,  which,  under  different  names,  they 
uke  four  times  a  day . 

<  English  travellers  acknowledge  that  their  language,  ns  it  is  spoken 
by  the  genenility  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  purer  and 
more  correct  than  in  the  mother  Cfinntry,  where  each  provinct*  or  county 
differs  from  the  rest  by  its  peculiar  dialect.  But  if,  after  hanng  made 
this  conressio?!,  we  .proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
ind  sciences,  at  the  first  ginnet*  we  discover  that,  as  regards  them,  the 
country  is  still  frir  l>ehind  Europe.  (England?)  The  price  of  labour 
tnd  time  connir  in  producing  such  a  result.* 

The  e.stim.'ition  in  which  woman  is  held,  and  the  rank  assigned 
to  her  in  the  .social  economy,  form  another  point,  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  one,  in  the  national  manners,  in  which  the  Americans 
approximate  certainly  closer  to  the  English,  than  the  English 
do  to  any  other  European  nation.  On  this  subject,  the  Tra- 
teliing  Bachelor,  and  his  friend  Cadwallader,  may  be  admitted 
as  witnesses. 

‘  The  condition  of  'women  in  this  countr) ,  is  solely  owing  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  its  moral  feeling.  As  she  is  never  misplaced  in  society ,  her 
influence  is  only  felt  in  the  channels  of  ordinary  and  domestic  life.  I 
have  heard  young  and  silly  Europeans,  w’hose  vanity  has  probably  been 
wounded  in  finding  themselves  objects  of  secondary  interest,  affect  to 
ridicule  the  absorl^d  attention  which  the  youthful  Americaji  matron 
bestow  s  on  her  family  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  in  my  prescucc,  as 
to  assert  that  a  lady  of  this  country  was  no  more  than  an  upper  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  house  of  her  husband.  They  |)ay  us  of  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere  but  an  indifferent  cumpliuient,  when  they  assume  that  this  beau¬ 
tiful  devotion  to  the  first,  the  highest,  and  most  lovely  office*  of  tin*  sex, 
is  peculiar  to  the  women  of  station  in  America  only.  I  have  ever  re¬ 
pelled  the  insinuation  as  becomes  a  man  ;  but,  alas !  W'hat  is  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  one  who  can  |Miiut  to  no  fireside  or  h(»UHehold  of  his  own, 
but  the  dreaming  reverie  of  a  heated  brain  !  Imagiiiur)'  or  not,  I  think 
one  might  repose  his  affections  on  hundreds  of  the  fair,  artless  crea¬ 
tures  he  meets  with  here,  with  an  entire  confideuc<*  that  the  world  has 
not  the  first  place  in  lier  thoughts.  To  me,  woman  aiqiears  to  fill  in 
Americii  the  very  station  for  which  she  was  desigueti  by  nature.  In 
the  lowest  conditions  of  life,  slie  is  treateil  with  the  tenderness  and 
^pect  that  is  due  to  lieiiigs  whom  wc  liclievc  to  be  the  re)»otiitorie5  of 
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the  U'ttor  pni)ci|)U's  ot  tMir  nature.  Uotinnl  within  tho  sacmi  pi^ 
ciuct.H  of  hor  own  iiUhIo,  she  is  pn'aerviHl  fnun  the  destroying  taint  ^ 
excessive  intercsMirM*  Avith  the  wswhl.  She  no  har^aiiis  hevun^ 

th(»s«*  which  supply  her  own  little  |H'rK<uial  umits,  uini  her  htsirt  is 
eiirlv  corruptetl  hy  the  hanefiil  and  unh*ininine  viiv  of  seltishii(*ss  ;  «})(• 
is  tihen  the  friend  ami  adviM'r  of  her  hnslmnd,  hut  never  his  chaptnan 
SIh*  must  )>e  souftht  in  the  haunts  of  her  domestic  privacy,  and  ma 
amid  the  wrangliiurs,  d(*ce)itions,  and  heart«l>nrninp(  of  ktHUi  and  srv. 
did  t rathe.  So  true  and  p^iieral  is  U\is  fact,  that  1  have  remarked  a 
vast  pn)|M»rtimi  of  that  class  who  frt*q\ient  the  markets,  or  vend  tnfic», 
in  the  streets  of  this  city,  occn|kations  that  are  m»t  unsuitiHl  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  sex,  are  either  fori'ijxners,  4»r  females  de.scendt'd  from 
i'ertain  insulated  colonii's  of  the  Dutch,  which  still  retain  many  t»f  thr 
habits  of  their  ancestors  amidst  the  improvements  that  are  throwing 
them  among  the  forgotten  ussiges  of  another  cimtury.  The  otFi'ct 
this  natund  and  inestimable  division  of  em]doyment,  is  in  itself  enough 
to  prisiuce  an  impressitai  on  the  cluiracters  of  a  whole  iicoplc.  It 
leaves  the  heart  and  principU's  of  wmnan  nnUiinted  hy  the  dire  tempi- 
ations  of  strife  with  her  fellow's.  The  husliaml  can  retire  from  his  ows 
tainlid  struggU^  with  the  world  to  seek  consolation  and  ctirrt'ction  fron 
mie  who  is  place<i  lieyond  their  inducnce.  The  first  iin]>ressioDs  of 
the  child  are  tlrawn  from  the  purest  sourct*s  known  to  our  nature ;  aiui 
the  son,  even  long  after  he  has  U'en  comjH*lled  to  enter  on  the  thoniT 
track  of  the  father,  preserves  the  memorial  of  the  pure  and  unalloyed 
U^siuuis  that  he  has  reciMved  from  the  lips,  and,  what  is  far  hotter,  from 
the  example  of  tho  mother.  ITiough  in  every  ]nctnre  of  life  in  w’hicf 
these  bright  colours  an*  made,  the  stn»ngest  must  Ik*  deadentni  by  deep 
and  painful  shadows,  I  do  firmly  Indieve,  that  the  undeniable  trutk  1 
have  just  written,  may  be  applied  with  as  much,  if  not  with  more3ui»- 
tice,  to  the  condition  and  intlncnce  of  the  sex  in  Xew'  Kngland  as  iii 
any  |mrtioii  of  tho  globe.  I  s;iw  every  where  the  utmost  jKKSsihlc  carr 
to  presiTvo  the  females  from  undue  or  unw’onianly  employments.  If 
there  was  a  burthen,  it  w’as  in  the  arms  or  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
man.  Kven  laUmrs  that  seem  pmperly  to  belong  to  the  household,  were 
often  jHTfoniuHi  by  the  latter ;  and  I  never  }u*ard  the  voice  of  the  w'ifc 
calling  on  the  husUind  for  assistance,  that  it  w  as  not  answered  by  & 
n'ady,  manly,  and  chi'erful  compliance.  The  neatness  of  the  cottage, 
the  farnwhouse,  and  the  inii,  the  clean,  tidy,  healthful,  and  vigorow 
look  of  the  chililren.  unitt*d  to  attest  the  usefulness  of  this  system  ’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  139-142 

‘  The  Englishman  aiul  the  American  have,  in  a  great  degree,  a  com- 
uum  manner.  1  do  nut  now  sj>eak  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  for  much  intercourse  is  rapidly  assimilating  the  cla.ss  every  when , 
but  of  the  deportment  of  tlic  two  entire  nations.  You  w  ill  find  both 
c^aa  hen*  is  certainly  no  great  difference  in  the  men,  though  mnn* 
may  l>e  oltserved  in  the  wnuicu.  The  English  laiy,  that  our  w'omen  an* 
much  loo  cold.  ;uid  wc  say,  that  theirs  are  artificial  without  al^vays  be- 
iiig  gracu'fui.  Of  course,  I  sjaaik  of  the  mass,  and  not  of  exceptionii 
in  cither  cast*,  l^ur  women  are,  as  you  sec,  eminently  feminine,  in  an? 
ctoiversatum,  and  fi*eling,  ;md  they  are  abio  eminently  natural* 
may  find  Uiem  cold<  fur,  to  Ije  honest,  thi*y  find  you  a  little  artificial; 
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hut,  thf'ir  thry  nre  frnnk.  !<inc<n^,  unresemd,  and 

iwtunil,  whil^  I  chaHeTijro  thr  wwld  to  pr»>diiro  ftwr  infitancos  of 
miiTM'.  shnnking  doliracy,  or  of  grrator  fTminino  propriotr/ 

<  Yo\i  protwhir  knoM*  that,  in  England,  far  mort'  reaervr  is  used,  in 
ponvorsation  ^rit^i  a  female,  than  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  Continent... It  is  certain,  that  the  women  of  America,  of  all  classes, 
tre  much  more  reserved  and  giiardetl  in  their  discourse,  at  least  in  pr«»- 
srnce  of  <«ir  sex,  than  even  the  ^vomen  of  the  country  whence  they  de¬ 
rive  their  origin. ...At  all  events,  no  intelligent  traveller  cafii  foumey 
through  this  cmintry,  without  being  struck  with  the  singular  air  of  de- 
renev  and  sc*lf-respeet  which  belongs  to  all  its  unmen,  and  no  honest 
foreigner  can  deny  the  kindness  and  respect  they  receive  from  the  men.* 

Vol.  I.pp.  2fR?;  4. 


The  Autlwr  of  **  IjU  F.ayette  en  Amerique/'  speaking  of  the 
ladies  of  New  A’^nrk,  boars  a  siuiilar  testhnonv. 


*  The  women  follow  hero,  in  their  dress,  the  French  fashions ;  but 
art*  entirely  American  in  their  manners  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  devote 
almost  their  whole  existence  to  the  management  of  tlieir  families  and 
the  etiiic;\tion  uf  their  children.  They  live,  in  g«»neral,  very  retift*<l ; 
ami  although  the  greater  number  of  them  art*  able  to  furnish  the  n*- 
KMirct's  of  an  agn*t»ahle  and  lively  conversation,  they  nevertheless  oc¬ 
cupy  but  little  room  in  assenildies,  wliere  the  young  girls  seem  U)  have 
alone  the  right  to  reign.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  derive  from  natun*  and 
education  all  the  means  of  pleasing.  The  unlimited  freedom  which 
they  enjoy,  wnthont  ever  abusing  it,  imparts  to  their  manners  u  grace, 
ahWdoni,  and  a  modest  careles.sness,  which  are  not  always  found  in 
(rar  saliMuis,  where,  under  the  name  of  reserye,  we  impose  cm  our  young 
girls  so  irksome  a  fnrmality  (vne  si  pfnihir  nullity).  If  tht*  American 
lives  are  reinarkuble  for  their  strict  fidelity  to  the*  conjugal  tics,  the 
young  women  are  not  less  so  for  their  constancy  to  their  engagements.’ 

Tiou.  i.  p.  25l>. 


It  m.iy  seem  a  paradox,  but  the  apparent  difference*  between 
the  Americans  and  ourselves,  arises  from  the  closeness  of  the 
similarity.*  l>n  this  point,  the  remarks  of  an  Americaii  writer 
are  very  candid  and  just ;  and  they  will  serve  as  tlie  best  ex¬ 
planation  of  Capt.  Hall’s  remark. 


^  If  our  elder  brother  regnnls  with  scorn  all  ueviations  from  his  «>wii 
standard  of  notions,  even  in  those  wh<»  sjieuk  n  ditiVrent  tongue,  and 
live  under  different  laws  from  his  own,  he  suffers  a  sort  of  angry’  sur- 
pbsi*  when  he  sets  foot  on  these  shores  of  his  own  planting.  Here 
^cn*  thing  is  at  once  aitud  et  idenif  the  same,  yet  not  exactly  the  satiK*, 
with  what  lie  has  been  accuhtomed  to  se<i  at  home.  Where  laugasge, 
manners,  and  modes  of  all  sorts  are  wholly  ditTerent^  compari¬ 
son  is  less  easy,  or  their  resjHHJtive  merits  must  be  adjiudixl  by  the 
ftwierul  titness  of  things,  which  always  leaves  much  to  be  said  on 
j»th  sides.  But  here,  where  he  sees  a  prevailing  Himilarity  tc»  his  own 
institutions,  and  wliere  the  geneml  imitation  on  our  part  seems  an  im- 
P^l  ackiMiwledgenient  of  miperiofity  on  his,  the  particular  dfffercnces, 


j 
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nritiin^  out  of  physical  and  niond  circumstances,  are  apt  to  strike  him 
as  awkward  reseuddanccs,  rather  than  as  intended  deviations.  He  U 
less  lenient  towards  them  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  ridicules 
more  unsparingly  a  Scotchman’s  or  an  Irishman’s  hlunders  in  English, 
than  tlmsi*  of  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian.  It  is  pretty  obvious,  in  short, 
without  recurring  to  more  serious  causes  of  ditiereiice,  W’hy  we  should 
miH't  with  less  grace  at  the  hands  of  England,  than  of  countries  which, 
having  fewer  atlinities  with  ourselves,  might  seem,  at  first,  less  likely 
to  appri*ciate  us  fairly. 

‘  It  may  he,  that  we  sometimes  put  forth  exorbitant  pretensions; 
niul,  while  enjoying  that  geiiend  content  and  competency  which  seem 
destined  to  exist  but  at  one  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  community, 
would  claim  credit  for  refinements  which  are  purchased  mostly  at  the 
jirice  of  too  abundant  population,  of  ine(piality  of  property,  and  of  all 
the  unpalatable  fruits  of  these  to  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  luxurious 
states  ....  In  our  country,  all  is  yet  new  and  in  progress;  nothing 
has  received  its  finish  ;  neither  its  moral  nor  its  physical  development 
is  complete;  and  the  theorist  can  only  pronounce,  that,  thus  far,  it  has 
in  an  admirable  degree,  subserved  the  suhstantial  ends  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.*  Sorth  American  lievictc,  No.  LI  1 1.,  pp.  441 — 451. 

Wc  cherish  the  hope,  that,  as  America  becomes  better  known 
to  us,  anti  to  herself,  the  moral  sympathies  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  so  clo.s(dy  related,  will  more  and  more  prevail  over  the  poli¬ 
tical  antipathies  which  party  w  liters  on  each  side  have  so  ma¬ 
lignantly  inflamed.  America,  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  must  turn 
‘  out  of  her  natural  path  before  she  can  cross  ours  for  ages.* 
Policy,  religion,  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  Cod,  enjoin  the 
strictest  amity  between  the  two  grand  portions  of  that  favoured 
race  to  whom  Divine  Providence  appears  to  have  committed 
the  moral  emiiire  of  both  hemispheres,  and,  with  it,  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  the  depository  of  the  true  faith,  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  and  extending  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


Art.  11.  1.  Kin^  .Hfrcirs  An^lo-Sajron  Version  (f  Boethius  de  Con^ 

sotatione  l^huosophia* :  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes. 
Hy  J.  8.  (’ardale.  8vo.  pp.  44(h  Price  1/.  C)s,  London.  1829. 

2.  The  Jf’ill  of  King  Alfred,  reprinted  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of 
1 788  ;  with  a  Preface  and  additional  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Price 
5x.  Liindon.  1828. 

^IIEUK  is  a  singularly  interesting  combination  of  characters 
and  circumstances,  connected  with  the  first  of  these  publi¬ 
cations.  Boethius,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Gibbon,  ‘  the 
‘  last  of  the  Homans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could  have  acknow- 
‘  ledged  for  their  countryman  *,  was  a  senator,  in  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  the  Goth.  He  maintained  his  orthodoxy  under  an 
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Arian  kin",  niul  his  virtue  amid  surrounding  corruption.  Ilis 
birth  was  noble,  and  his  education  complete :  lie  passed  eighteen 
years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  employed  his  maturcr  years, 
alternately  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  in  the  duties  of  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life.  It  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be 
ascertained,  whether  it  was  from  the  fearless  patriotism  of  his 
conduct,  or  from  his  actual  concern  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
intrusive  (government,  that  he  became  obnoxious  to  llie  Gothic 
monarch,  by  whom  he  had  previously  been  favoured  and  pro¬ 
moted;  but  the  fortunes  of  Boethius  changed  ;  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  perished  in  52i,  by  a  death  of  torture.  His 
treatise,  de  Consolatione  P/nlosophitr,  was  written  in  the  tower 
of  Pavia,  during  the  dreary  period  of  his  incarceration  ;  and  if 
posthumous  fame  may  compensate  for  personal  suffering,  the 
manes  of  Boethius  have  long  since  been  appeased.  Whether 
the  criticism  of  modern  times  would  be  equally  favourable  with 
the  judgement  of  antiquity,  we  shall  not  put  to  the  hazard  of 
experiment.  It  would  be  in  wretched  taste,  to  attempt  the 
slightest  deduction  from  a  richly  merited  celebrity ;  and  we 
shall  pass,  without  comment,  from  the  original  to  the  transla¬ 
tion. 

It  adds  even  to  the  glory  of  Boethius,  that  he  should  have  so 
powerfully  excited  the  admiration  of  Alfred.  There  is  not,  in 
the  history  of  the  w’orld,  a  biography  more  extraordinary,  nor 
a  character  more  illustrious,  than  may  be  traced  in  the  circnin- 
stanccs  of  his  life  and  reign.  Conspicuous  by  his  bravery  and 
conduct  among  the  great  leaders  of  his  time,  distinguished  as 
the  legislator  and  great  justiciary  of  his  realm,  exemplary  in 
all  the  high  duties  of  a  monarch,  it  only  remained  that  he 
should  add  the  honours  of  learning  to  the  virtues  of  the  man, 
ami  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  patriot  king. 

His  translation  of  Boethius  is  an  able  but  singular  produc¬ 
tion,  Not  contented  with  a  dry  and  verbal  rendering  of  his 
author,  Alfred  frequently  and  successfully  grafts  on  the  original, 
sentiments  and  expressions  altogether  his  own.  A  list  of  the 
principal  passages  thus  introduced,  occurs  in  Sharon  Turner’s 
History  of  England,  and,  more  completely,  in  Mr.  Card  ale’s 
preface.  One  of  these  we  shall  cite  as  an  example  of  Alfred’s 
style  of  thought  and  language,  as  well  as  of  the  characteristic 
and  expressive  manner  in  which  it  is  here  rendered  by  Alfred’s 
Translator. 

‘  One  thing  thou  must  necessarily  first  know ;  why  God  is  called 
tW  higliest  eternity.  Tlien  said  I ;  Why  ?  Then  siiid  he :  Because 
we  know  very  little  of  that  which  was  before  us,  except  by  memory 
and  by  information,  and  still  less  of  that  which  shall  be  after  us.  Thsit 
alone  is  properly  presemt  to  us,  which  at  the  time  is ;  hut  to  him  all  is 
present,  both  what  formerly  was,  and  what  now  is,  and  what  ufUT  us 
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shall  Ik*;  it  is  all  present  to  him.  His  riches  increasi*  not,  nor  more¬ 
over  ever  are  lessened.  Ho  never  rectdh'cts  any  thinp,  bi*cause  he 
never  forgets  any  thing.  He  neither  set'ks  nor  enquires  after  any 
thing,  Ix't'anse  he  knows  it  all.  He  si‘arches  for  nothing,  lK*cause  he 
has  lost  nothing.  He  |nirsnes  not  any  thing,  lu'cause  nothing  can  flv 
from  him.  He  fears  imthing,  hecranse  he  has  none  more  powerful,  nor 
in(li*t*d  any  like  him.  Alwavs  he  is  giving,  and  nothing  of  his  ever 
diminishes.  Always  he  is  almighty,  l)Ocanse  he  always  wills  good,  and 
never  any  evil.  TKere  is  not  need  to  him  of  any  thing.  Alw^ays  he 
is  stving ;  he  never  sleeps.  Always  he  is  equally  gracious.  Always 
he  is  eternal,  for  the  time  never  was  when  he  was  not,  nor  ever  will 
Ih*.  Always  he  is  frw.  He  is  ct)m]K*lled  to  no  w«>rk.  Hy  his  divine 
|M»wer  he  is  every  where  ])rcsent.  His  greatness  no  man  c.an  measure; 
yet  tliis  is  not  to  Ik*  understtHwl  bodily,  hut  spiritually,  even  as  wisdom 
IS,  and  righteousness  ;  for  he  is  that  himself.  Hut  what  are  ye  then 
jirtuul  of?  or  why  lift  ye  up  yourselves  apiinst  so  high  |K>wer?  for 
ye  can  tli»  nothing  agi\inst  him.  F«»r  the  Kternal  and  the  Almighty 
alwavs  sits  on  the  thrmie  of  his  ]>ower.  I'hencc  he  is  able  to  see  all, 
and  renders  to  every  one  with  justice,  according  to  his  works.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  ill  vain  that  w  e  have  ho|>e  in  (mhI  ;  for  he  changes  not 
we  do.  Hut  ]>rav  ve  to  him  with  humility,  for  he  is  very  l)ountiful 
and  very  merciful.  Lift  up  your  minds  to  him,  with  your  hands,  and 
pray  for  that  which  is  right  and  is  nmlful  to  you,  for  he  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  you.  Hate  and  Hy  from  evil  as  ye  In'st  may.  Lswe  virtues  and 
follow  them.  Ye  have  great  need  that  ye  always  do  well,  for  ye 
always  do  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  and  the  almighty  God,  all 
that  which  ye  do.  He  Indiolds  it  all,  and  he  will  recom[>cnse  it  all 
Amen.’ 

It  will  be  seen  iVoui  the  ca«t  of  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Cardaie 
has  inoilelleil  his  translation  btricily  after  the  fashion  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  that,  while  he  has  c.xercised  much  skill  and  dexterity 
in  managing  the  j>ecidi:irities  of  his  author,  and  in  preserving 
tlie  antique  simplicity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms,  he  has  been 
also  successful  in  producing  examples  which  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  serve  as  correctives  i»f  an  undue  tendency  to  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  classical,  and  the  rejection  of  native  systems  of  com¬ 
position.  He  has,  in  fact,  gone  through  the  whole  of  his 
task  with  distinguished  ability,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
most  gratifying  abstinence  from  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  pa- 
lade  and  self-exhibition.  His  preface  contains,  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  seven  or  eight  pages,  matter  enough  for  an  entire  dis¬ 
sertation;  it  gives  a  critical  account  of  the  MSS.,  a  statement 
ol  the  principles  on  which  the  translation  has  been  made,  and  a 
wcll  di^criminatcd  detail  illustrative  of  the  character  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work,  both  as  written  hy  Boethius  and  as  rendered 
hy  Alfred.  A  brief  hut  tomprehensive  ‘  Note  on  the  Anglo- 
‘  Saxon  Dialects’,  corrects  the  ultra- refinements  of  Hickes,  ou 
the  varieties  of  tlic  Saxon  language  prevalent  in  England.  In- 
de|>cndently  of  the  *  pure  and  regular*  idioni  of  the  parent 
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coiiiitr},  that  laborious  Writer  traced  out  three  historical  vari¬ 
ations.  1.  The  Ihilmmo-Saaon — .spoken  during  the  period 
whicli  elapsed  from  the  Saxon  corajiicst  to  the  Danish  invasion. 

The  Dftfio-Saa'oti — from  the  event  last  mentioned,  to  the 
Xorman  subjugation.  3.  TIte  Norptanno-Dono-Saxon^  which 
followed  the  usurpation  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Car- 
dale’s  able  refutation  of  this  theory  is  well  worth  transcribing. 

*  Dismissing  the  siipjM>sed  Britanno-Saxon,  a.s  unworthy  of  consider¬ 
ation.  the  princijial  remains  of  the  Saxon  language  may  he  arranged 
in  two  classes ;  viz.  those  which  arc  written  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
thow'  which  are  written  in  Dano-Saxon.  These,  in  fact,  were  the  two 
^at  dialects  of  the  language.  The  former  usihI  (as  Hickes  ob- 
servt's)  in  the  southern  and  wt*stern  parts  of  Kngland  ;  and  the  latter 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Kngland  and  the  south  of  Sc<itland.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  gratuitous  supposition,  to  imagine  that  either  of  these  dialects 
cominenced  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  other.  Kach  wus  jtnihably 
as  old  as  the  l)eginning  of  the  Heptarchy.  We  know'  that  among  the 
various  nations  which  comp<»st‘d  it,  the  Saxons  became  j)retlominant  in 
the  southern  and  w’cstern  parts,  and  the  Angles  in  the  northern.  As 
these  nations  w'cre  distinct  in  their  original  seats  on  the  continent,  so 
they  arrived  at  diffenuit  times,  and  brought  w  ith  them  different  dialects. 
This  variety  of  speech  continued  till  the  Norman  conquest,  and  even 
afterwards.  It  is  not  affirmed,  that  the  dudecta  w’ere  absolutely  in¬ 
variable.  Each  would  he  more  or  less  changtHi  by  time,  and  by  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners.  The  mutual  connexion,  also,  which  subsisted 
Ix'tween  the  different  nations  of  the  Ile^itarchy,  w'ould  necessarily  lead 
to  some  intermixture.  But  w  e  may  with  safety  assert,  that  the  two 
great  dialects  of  the  Saxon  language  continued  substantially  distinct, 
as  long  as  the  language  itself  w'as  in  use  ; — that  the  Dam>-Suxon,  in 
short,  never  supers<*ded  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  a  formal  dissertation  on 
this  subject,  citations  might  Ik*  made  from  the  Saxon  laws  from  Ethel- 
hert  to  ('anutc,  from  the  Saxon  ('hronicle,  from  charters,  and  from 
works  confessedly  w'ritten  aft<*T  the  Norman  conque.st,  to  shew*  that, 
whatever  changes  t«H>k  jilaci*  in  the  dialect  of  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  Britain,  it  never  lost  its  distinctive  chaiacter,  t»r  fjecame  what 
cun  with  any  jiroprietv  Ik*  ternR*d  l)ano-8axon.  After  the  Norman 
conquest,  both  the  dialects  were  gradually  corrujited,  till  they  termin¬ 
ated  in  modern  English.  During  this  jieriod  of  the  declension  of  the 
^'axon  language,  nothing  was  |)ermanent ;  and  whether  we  cull  the 
niixed  and  changeable  laiigiuige  ‘  Nonnanno-Dano-Saxon  *  or  ‘  Seini- 
Saxon  ’,  or  leave  it  w  ithout  any  particular  appellation,  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant.  An  additional  prin/f  that  the  two  great  dialects  were  not 
conwTutive,  but  contemjmrary,  might  lie  drawn  from  <*urly  writings  in 
English ^  and  even  from  such  us  w'cre  composed  long  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Normans.  We  find  traces  of  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  dia¬ 
lect  in  HolH*rt  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  1., 
and  w  hose  works  are  now  understood  almost  w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  glo»- 
^ry  ;  w  hereas  the  language  of  Kobert  Laiigland,  who  WTote  nearly  a 
eentury  later,  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Dano-Saxon  ana  so 
different  from  nunleni  English,  as  to  he  sometimes  almost  unintel- 
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Thoiijrh  ihfso  (litTorences  have  Ikhmi  gradually  wearing  away, 
our  pnivincial  gh>ss;irie8  airord  evidence  that,  even  at  the  present  day, 
they'  are  not  entirely  obliterated/ 

In  a  brief  compass,  this  is  a  history  of  the  English  language: 
ami  in  the  same  vigorous,  sound,  unafTected,  and  unemharrassed 
style,  does  Mr.  (-ardale  deliver  all  his  statements  and  explana¬ 
tions.  i  le  has  proiliiced  a  work  of  great  interest  and  excellent 
execution ;  and  we  trust  that  from  so  thorough  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  we  shall  have  frecpient  illustrations  of  a  literature  which 
has  still  among  its  stores  wherewithal  richly  to  repay  curious 
and  indefatigahle  research.  The  volume  is  exceedingly  well 
got  up,  with  new  type,  ornamented  initials,  rubricated  title-page, 
and  a  clever  wood-cut  vignette  from  a  design  by  Willamaut. 

The  repuhlication  of  King  Alfred’s  Will  from  the  old  and 
long  exhausted  Oxford  edition,  is  a  w'ell  printed,  though  slcn- 
<ler  volume,  containing  the  document  itself  in  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  a  close  translation  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
notes  of  the  lirst  edition  are  retained  ;  and  additional  annota¬ 
tions,  few  hut  valuable,  arc  subjoined.  The  ‘  Preface  *  has  very 
much  the  air  of  having  been  got  up  by  some  one  rather  green 
in  Saxon  lore,  who  has  contrived  to  supply  his  own  lack  of 
knowledge  by  large  draughts  on  Mr.  Manning’s  Introduction  to 
the  former  publication.  The  ‘  Will’ is  a  valuable  illustration 
of  the  times  and  charaeters  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  volume 
is  altogether  a  creditable  production. 


Art.  HI.  1.  The  Botanical  Miscellatn/ ;  containing  Figures  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  such  Plants  as  rccommoiul  themselves  by  their  Ni>- 
velty,  Hurity,  or  History,  or  by  the  Ust»s  to  which  they  arc  applied 
in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Kconomv ;  t(^ther 
with  <wcasional  Botanical  Notices  and  Information.  By  William 
.)acks4)n  Hooker,  LL.l).  Boyal  Hvo.  pp.  9().  xxiv.  Plates.  Part  I. 
Price  l(h.  iul.  London.  1921). 

2.  Curt  is*  s  Botanical  Magazine,  or,  Flower-Garden  dls^dayed:  in 
which  the  most  ornamental  Foreign  Plants,  cultivated  in  the  open 
(f round,  the  Gm'n- House,  and  the  Stove,  arc  accurately'  repre¬ 
sented  and  ctdoured.  New'  Series.  Conducted  by  Saimiel  Curtis, 
F.Ij.S.  ;  the  Descriptions  hv  W.  J.  Hooker,  LL.l).  Nos.-l  to  3.3. 
dvo.  Price  3.r.  (k/.  each.  London.  1827 — 1829. 

O'  ;ll  object  in  tliis  article,  is  to  introduce  w  ith  all  due  hrevily 
to  our  botanical  readers,  two  publications  wdiicii  appear 
admirably  adapted  to  tlieir  avowed  purpose  of  conveying  valu¬ 
able  information  in  an  attractive  and  accessible  form.  A  few 
paragraphs  w  ill  suHice  for  the  New  Series  of  the  Botanical  Ma- 
gay.iiie ;  a  wiu  k  that  has  long  maintained  a  highly  respectable 
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character,  but  which  now  comes  forward  with  increased  claims 
on  public  patronage.  Dr.  Hooker’s  talents,  both  as  a  professor 
nnd  a  demonstrator,  arc  of  too  general  knowledge  to  require ' 
eulogy  from  us ;  nor  will  bis  reputation  sufler  from  the  way  in 
which  his  department  of  this  publication  is  executed.  The  de¬ 
scriptions  arc  full  and  distinct,  frequently  supplying  information 
on  particulars  rather  too  frequently  overlooked  in  the  cursory 
cxplaniUions  of  periodical  works. 

In  connexion,  for  instance,  with  the  Cocoa-nut,  there  is  given 
a  satisfactory  history  of  the  entire  plant,  with  five  illustrative 
plates,  including  not  only  the  various  parts  and  stages  of  friicti- 
iication  with  sections,  but  a  picturesque  representation  of  the 
male  and  female  tree.  The  descriptive  details  arc  both  minute 
and  entertaining,  and  arc  peculiarly  acceptable  as  giving  a  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  a  species  of  plant  respecting  which  erroneous 
and  imperfect  notions  had  long  prevailed,  and  of  which  the 
most  complete  accounts  must  be  sought  in  works  of  forbidding 
price.  The  Palms,  justly  termed  by  Linnicus,  the  princes  of 
the  vegetable  reign,  were  in  his  time,  ‘  the  opprobrium  of  Po- 
‘  tally  ’ ;  nor  were  they  much  more  accurately  known,  until  the 
labours  of  Thunberg  and  lloxburg,  Poitcau,  Spix,  and  Martins, 
had  made  their  structure  more  intimately  known.  Among  the 
individuals  of  this  superb  tribe,  the  Double  Cocoa-nut,  or  Coco 
(Ic  Mcr,  was  the  most  mysterious ;  and  the  tales  of  which  it  has 
been  made  the  subject,  might  figure  advantageously  among  the 
fantasticalities  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Until  the  year  17d^,  it 
Mas  only  known  as  having  been  occasionally  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Maldives,  without  its  husk,  and  with  the  internal  part  de¬ 
cayed.  llumpliius  described  it  as  ranking  in  general  estimation 
among  the  niiracula  naltirfc,  and  as  the  very  chief  of  marine 
rarities.  Putting  aside  a  large  aggregate  of  absurdities,  he  re¬ 
stricted  himself  to  a  more  moderate  exhibition  of  incredibilities. 

*  The  Double  Cocoa-uut  is  not,  he  assures  us,  a  terrestrial  jiroduc- 
tion,  which  may  have  fallen  by  accident  into  the  sea,  and  there  become 
petrified,  as  Garcias  ab  Orta  relates  ;  but  a  fruit,  jirobably  growing 
Itself  In  the  sea,  wliose  tree  has  been  hitherto  concealed  from  the  eye  of 
man.  The  Malay  and  Chinese  sailors  used  to  athrm,  that  it  was  iKiriic 
upon  a  tree  deep  under  water,  which  w'us  similar  to  a  Cocoa-nut  tree, 
and  \vas  visible  in  placid  bays,  upon  the  coast  of  Sumatni,  &c. ;  but 
that  if  they  sought  to  dive  after  the  tree,  it  instantly  disapjieared. 
The  negro  priests  declared  it  to  grow  near  the  island  of  Java,  with  its 
leaves  and  branches  rising  above  the  water,  in  u  hich  a  monstrous  bird, 
or  griffin,  had  its  habitation,  whence  it  used  to  sally  forth  nightly, 
and  t«ir  to  pieces  elephants,  tigers,  and  rhinoceroses,  with  its  beak, 
Mhusc  flesh  it  carrieil  to  its  nest ;  fiirthennore,  they  avouched,  that 
J'hips  were  attracted  by  the  waves  which  surrounded  this  tree,  and  there 
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retained,  the  mariner*  falling  a  prey  to  tbw  savage  bird,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  always  carefully  avoid  that  spot. 
With  such,  and  inanv  even  more  strange  idt‘as  res{)ecting  its  place  of 
growth  and  histt»ry,  ft  is  not  wonderful  that  this  nut  should  have  been 
highly  prized ;  and  in  the  Maldivian  island^f,  it  was  death  to  any  man 
to  ])osse.ss  it :  all  that  were  found  l>ecame  the  immediate  property  of 
the  king,  wh(»  sold  them  at  a  very  high  price,  or  offeretl  them  as  the 
most  ])r«‘ciouH  of  rt'gal  gifts.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  fnmi  sixty 
to  one  hundn‘d  and  twenty  cn>wns ;  but  those  nuts  which  measured  as 
much  in  breadth  as  in  length,  were  the  most  esteemed ;  and  those 
which  attained  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
crowns.  Nay,  some  kings  have  been  so  grt*edy  of  obtaining  these 
fruits,  as  to  have  given  a  Imided  ship  for  a  single  one.* 

I'ho  albumen  of  this  marvellous  fruit,  triturated  in  vessels  of 
porpliyry,  and  mixed  with  coral,  ebony,  and  stag’s  horn,  was  in 
the  liighest  value  as  an  infallihlc  Mithridate:  like  the  wonder- 
ous  Orvictan  of  the  middle  ages,  in  luirope,  it  cured  all  kinds 
of  disease,  and  against  poison  was  a  specific.  The  shell,  too, 
was  supposed  to  ]>ossess  medicinal  properties,  and  to  neutralise 
the  injurious  qualities  of  whatever  substance  might  he  deposited 
in  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Seychelles,  or  Mahe  islands,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  all  these  ingenious  speculations,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  the  localities  where  these  fruits  were  to  be  found.  On 
three  mountainous  and  rocky  isles  in  that  groupe,  while  the  sea- 
coast  juoduces  in  abundance  the  common  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos 
nucifera),  ail  the  interior  is  covered  with  ‘  Cocos  de  Mer’.  The 
representations  given  in  the  ])resent  work,  are  from  specimens 
forwardeil  by  Mr.  T'elfair  of  the  Mauritius;  and  they  leave  hut 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  general  information.  The 
same  gentleman  transmitted,  for  the  Koyal  Botanical  Garden  of 
(ilasgow,  a  living  nut;  hut,  notwithstanding  all  possible  care,  it 
did  not  vegetate :  since  then,  however,  germinating  nuts  have 
reached  Kngland  from  the  same  quarter. 

Six  or  seven  plates,  some  of  extra  size,  well  drawn,  clearly 
outlined,  and,  in  general,  excellently  coloured,  are  gi>en  in  each 
Number;  and  when  we  compare  them  with  the  price,  we  are 
]>uzzled  to  know  where  the  remuneration  of  author,  draughts¬ 
man,  engraver,  colourer,  and  proprietor,  can  possibly  come 
from.  T  he  oidy  suggestion  of  improvement  that  seems  worth 
otfering,  relates  to  the  more  complicated  examples.  There  are 
two  or  three  of  these,  in  w  Inch  a  few’  judicious  touches  of  shadow 
would  give  meaning  and  precision,  where  there  is  now*  a  little 
vagueness  of  effect  and  uncertainty  of  form. 

The  Botanical  Miscellany  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency 
of  w  hich  the  inconvenience  has  been  often  felt  by  men  of  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits.  In  Botany,  as  in  other  de{)artments  of  know¬ 
ledge,  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  information 
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aHoat,  in  the  shape  of  report,  menu) rand um,  and  unrecorded  ob¬ 
servation,  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  secure,  and  to  bring 
into  specific  and  available  form.  There  are,  moreover,  appear- 
iiijT,  from  time  to  time,  especially  on  the  ("ontinent,  valuable 
niiMiioirs  on  distinct  branches  of  botanical  iiujuiry,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  but  imperfectly  known.  In  short,  it  must  be 
obvious,  that  a  publication  professing  to  collect  and  communi¬ 
cate  the  novelties  and  miscellanea  of  this  interesting  science, 
lias  a  prirnd  facie  demand  on  our  favourable  disposition  :  it  re¬ 
mains  that  we  examine  how  far  this  claim  is  sustained  by  the 
execution. 

Some  years  back,  an  experiment  was  made,  by  Kdnig  and 
Sims,  how  far  the  public  might  he  inclined  to  patronize  a  work 
of  this  kind  ;  but  their  ‘  Annals  of  Botany  *,  though  of  very  re¬ 
spectable  character,  w^ere  continued  only  for  a  brief  period.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  now  stept  forward  to  fill  up  their  place,  and  the  un¬ 
dertaking  could  not  have  fallen  into  abler  or  more  efficient 
liands  ;  nor  could  a  first  Number  be  reasonably  expected  to  liold 
forth  a  higher  promise  of  skilful  performance,  than  is  given, 
and  thus  fur  fulfilled,  in  the  part  which  now'  lies  before  us.  It 
comprises  twenty-four  spirited  delineations,  the  cryptogamic  ex¬ 
amples  carefully  coloured,  of  plants,  new,  rare,  or  particularly 
interesting.  There  are  some  clever  drawings  of  the  Mutisite, 
and  among  the  cryptogamia  we  may  distinguish  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  that  ‘  most  noble  of  all  mosses  the  8|nridens  Rein- 
wordtii.  A  detailed  account  of  the  Mahogany  Tree  (Sw  ietenia 
Mahagoni)  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  Dr. 
Hookers  mode  of  treating  such  subjects  in  the  present  work. 
This  valuable  wood,  independently  of  its  ornamental  qualities, 
has  valuable  properties  of  a  higher  kind.  It  is  said  to  be  inde¬ 
structible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  be  nearly  bullet-proof. 
The  Spaniards  used  it  largely  in  the  construction  of  their  ves¬ 
sels;  and  its  tough  texture,  combined  with  the  lightness  ob¬ 
tained  from  its  consequent  divisibility  into  very  thin  planks,  re¬ 
commended  it  to  Captain  Franklin  as  the  best  material  for  the 
boats  of  his  Arctic  expedition.  The  Jamaica  wood  is  the  most 
valuable ;  and  it  is  rather  singular,  that  this  tree  should  flourish 
best  on  elevated  and  rocky  sites.  The  largest  importations  are 
from  the  Honduras,  and  the  various  processes  of  cutting  and 
embarking  ai*e  well  described  by  Dr.  H.  from  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  carpenter,  while  his  ship  lay  at 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad,  in  1595,  is  said  to  have  first 
discovered  the  beauty  of  this  wood ;  but  more  than  a  century 
elapsed  before  Dr.  Gibbons  made  it  fashionable  in  England. 
The  grow  th  of  two  hundred  years  is  required  before  this  noble 
plant  reaches  its  full  perfection.  The  season  of  felling  com- 
tucnccs  in  August,  and  the  ‘  gangs  ’  employed  in  the  worx,  con- 
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sist  of  from  twenty  to  fifty,  slaves  and  free  labourers  l>eing  in¬ 
discriminately  mingled.  Attached  to  each  gang  is  an  active,  in¬ 
telligent  man,  called  the  ‘  Huntsman  *,  whose  business  it  is  to 
explore  the  ‘  Bush  *  in  search  of  fit  trees. 

‘  lie  cuts  his  way  into  the  most  elevated  situation  among  the  thickest 
woods,  where  he  climbs  the  tallest  tree  he  can  find,  and  thence  minutely 
surveys  the  surrounding  country.  At  this  season,  the  leaves  of  the 
iiuihognny  triH*  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue  ;  and  an  eye  ae- 
custometl  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance,  discern  the 
places  where  the  wo(h1  is  most  abundant.  To  such  a  s]K)t  are  his  steps 
dirtHTted ;  and  without  compass  or  other  guide  than  uhat  his  recollec- 
tiiui  affords,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point  at  which  he  aims. 
On  M»me  occasions,  no  ordinary  stratagem  is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to 
by  the  huntsman,  to  prevent  others  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  discoveries ;  for,  if  his  steps  W  traced  by  those  who  may 
l)e  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  amimon  occurrence, 
all  his  ingenuity  must  be  exerted  to  In^iile  them  from  the  true  scent. 
In  this,  however,  lie  is  not  always  successful,  being  followed  by  those 
who  are  entirely  aware  of  the  arts  he  may  use ;  and  whose  eyes  are  so 

Jluick,  that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf,  or  the  fiiiutest  impression  of  a 
isit,  is  unerringly  ]>erceived ;  even  the  dried  leaves  which  may  be 
streweil  ujxin  the  gnmnd,  often  help  to  conduct  to  the  secret  spot ; 
and  it  consc'quently  hap]>ens  that  ]>ersons  so  engaged  must  frequently 
undergo  the  disapjiointment  of  finding  an  advantage  they  had  promised 
to  themsedves,  seiziHl  on  by  others.  The  hidden  treasure  l>eing,  how¬ 
ever.  tleti'cted,  the  next  o]>eration  is  the  felling  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  tret's  to  employ  the  gang  during  the  season.  The  mahogany  tree  is 
t'ommonly  cut  alxiut  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a  stage  being 
erected  for  the  axe-man  employed  in  levelling  it;  this,  to  an  oliscrver, 
would  appear  a  lalxiur  of  much  danger ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
accident  happens  to  the  people  engaged  in  it.  The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
fn>m  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  valu¬ 
able  ;  but  for  puqwscs  of  an  ornamental  kind,  the  limbs  or  branches 
are  generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  them  bi'ing  much  closer,  and  the 
veins  more  rich  and  variegated.* 

Having  felled  a  sufficient  number  of  trees,  the  next  operation 
is,  to  cut  out  roads  to  the  nearest  navigable  river ;  and  this, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  forest  timber  to  be  cut  down  in  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  path,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  is 
generally  a  task  of  much  labour.  A  hastily  constructed  village 
rises  at  the  }>oint  of  embarkation ;  and  the  work  of  *  cross-cut- 
‘  ling  \  or  sawing  the  trunks  into  logs  of  a  proper  size,  having 
l)een  completed,  the  business  of  conveyance  commences.  This 
can  bo  carried  on  only  in  the  dry  season :  it  is  eflectcd  by 
‘  trucks worked  in  the  night  by  oxen  and  by  men,  and  the 
scene  is  described  as  highly  picturesque. 

*  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle,  than  this  pro- 
of  trucking  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  Tlic  six 
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trucks  ill  <>ccupy  an  extent  of  road  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; — the  great 
mindnT  of  oxen,  the  drivers  half-nakiHi,  (clothes  being  incoiu'enicnt 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  clouds  of  dust,)  and  each  [tearing  a 
lijrhted  torch  ;  the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains, 
till*  sound  of  the  whip  echoing  through  the  woods ;  tlien  ^1  this  ac¬ 
tivity  and  exertion,  so  ill  corresponding  with  the  still  hour  of  mid- 
iiijjht,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tion,  than  what  it  rc;dly  is, — the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  Honduras  wood-cutter.' 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  rainy  season  to  float  the  masses  of 
wood  down  the  rivers.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras, 
was  seventeen  feet  long,  by  fifty -seven  inches  broad,  and  sixty- 
four  inches  deep. 

The  miscellaneous  department  contains  information  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  The  most  interesting  paper  is  a  translation, 
from  the  (German,  of  a  letter  written  by  Professor  Schultes,  of 
Landsluit,  in  Bohemia,  and  describing  with  amusing  frankness, 
the  results  of  a  scientific  visit  to  England,  in  1824*.  He  landed 
at  Harwich,  and,  while  floating  with  the  tide  up  the  little  river 
Oi  »vell,  had  leisure  to  admire  th*e  park-like  scenery  which  skirts 
its  banks.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  ‘  deep,  full,  verdure  of 
‘  the  meadows  ’,  and  the  rich  green,  ‘  almost  black  of  the 
iKulge-rows.  At  Norwich,  he  met  with  a  courteous  reception 
from  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.  He  expresses  his  mortification 
at  the  chances  which  consigned  the  collections  of  LinnsDus  to 
England,  instead  of  some  continental  state  where  they  might  be 
more  accessible  to  the  botanists  of  terra  Jirma.  He  takes  oc¬ 
casion,  moreover,  to  castigate  the  University  of  Cambridge  for 
refusing  to  Sir  James  the  appointment  of  botanical  professor. 
Dr.  Schultes  next,  in  his  way  to  London,  visited  the  ‘  Garden  * 
at  Cambridge :  while  he  praises  its  neatness  and  the  diligence 
of  its  Curator,  he  very  naturally  regrets  the  little  attention  that 
seems  to  be  paid,  academically,  to  natural  history.  His  first 
stay  in  London  was  very  short ;  and  he  took  advantage,  as  the 
worthy  Professor  rather  waggishly  observes,  of  one  of  those 
*  clear  Jays  which  are  so  uncommon  in  England  *,  to  make  a  trip 
to  Oxford,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  sadly  annoyed  by 
the  miserable  pretext  of  a  Botanical  Garden,  though  he  was  in¬ 
demnified  by  the  rapturous  vision  of  the  herbaria  of  Dillenius 
and  Sherard. 

‘  Professor  Williams  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
hiniidus,  which  is  traditionally  ])rc8erved  in  the  Oxford  Garden,  and 
wliich  de8i»rve8  to  l>e  also  known  in  Gennany. — Linnaeus  presented 
hinisolf  at  Oxford  to  Dillenius  and  Sherard,  iieing  then  a  very  young 
>nan,  and  his  svstem  liaving  as  yet  made  but  little  noise  in  the  world 
of  science.  The  latter  received  him  with  cordiality  ;  but  Dillenius  was 
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Tcnr  co<»l,  and  said  to  Shornrd,  **  This  is  the  voting  fellow  who  is  pui- 
tinp  all  iKiiaiiists  and  liotany  into  confiision  Ijinnanis  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  Enjjlish  lanjjiiap',  in  M  hich  this  n'mark  was  made,  but 
yet  he  ree«»jjni»etl  in  the  word  cnftJtuKvhjrn  (so  pronounced  bv  Dille- 
nius  in  his  (tenuan  accent),  the  ]-»utin  epithet  confnsm.  lie  was 
silent.  Sherard  and  Dillenius  walked  \ip  and  downi  in  the  (larden  with 
their  new  acquaintance,  and  st«»ppetl  by  a  w;ill  o\Trjrrown  w’ith  Antir^ 
rkinum  (I^inariu)  I'ymbalaria  ;  a  plant  upon  which  they  were  desirous 
to  have  the  opinion  of  liiniia'iis,  ns  much  doubt  had  existed  respecting 
it.  Linineus  removed  tlu'se  dilhculties  with  his  natural  perspicuity. 
The  g^entlemen  apiin  pointtMl  to  a  second,  and  a  third  plant,  of  which 
they  felt  uncertain  ;  and  ag:ain  the  Swede  explaineil  the  dubi<ais  points 
witii  perfi'ct  cum*.  Dillenius  was  surprise<l,  and  Sherard  observt'd  to 
him,  that  he  cmild  jH'rceive  “  no  ctmfusion  at  all  ”  in  Linnieus.  He 
invitt'd  the  stran|rer  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  during  the  several  days 
that  Liniia'us  remaiiuHl  in  Oxford,  he  found  that  the  dislike  which 
Dillenius  had  at  first  entertained  t^iwards  him,  wore  gradually  aivay, 
and  gave  place  to  esti'eni  and  friendship.  On  taking  leave,  Linns'us 
remarkiHi  to  Dillenius,  that  he  shouhl  lie  very  sorry  to  have  brought 
conj'usum  into  the  (rarden  at  (Oxford.  Dillenius  blushed,  and  apolo¬ 
gised  for  the  hasty  word  which  had  cscapi'd  his  lips.* 

In  London,  our  Traveller  found  the  ‘  half  a  month  '  was  too 
brief  a  season  in  whicli  to  accomplish  the  work  of*  half  a  year*: 
he  was,  however,  alert  and  busy,  though  now  and  then  a  little 
unreasonahk* ;  as  when  he  wonders  that  the  possessor  of  avaiu- 
able  herhurium  should  lock  it  up,  and  keep  tite  key  in  his  own 
possession.  ‘  Lamhcrt*s  Sanctum'  threw  the  doctor  into  ec¬ 
stasy,  and  while  he  was  viewing  this  rich  cabinet,  an  interesting 
rencontre  took  place. 

‘  A  little  man  drosseil  in  black  entered  the  apartment ;  and  he  cast 
a  glance  full  <»f  s<»rrow  and  indignatiim  ujxui  some  packages  which  be- 
loiiginl  t4»  the  herbarium  of  Ituiz  and  Pavon.  This  look  attracted  mv 
attention,  as  did  the  general  elevated  phvsi(»gnomy  of  this  person.  1 
could  not  suppress  my  curiosity,  and  asked  Mr.  Don  who  this  little 
man  might  1h*.  When  he  replied,  Senor  Lagasva !  I  threw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  old  friend,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  imagine  who 
I  could  Ik*,  for  we  had  only  known  each  <»ther  by  corresjKuidence,  which 
had  continued  for  some  years  ;  and  here  we  met,  as  in  a  dream,  where 
we  least  expected  to  see  one  another.  Poor  Lagasca  !  He  had  not 
only  lost  all  his  domestic  happiness,  (his  w  ife  and  five  children  being 
in  Cadiz,)  and  his  f(»rtune,  but  als<>  his  great  herlmrium  ;  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his  Flora  t»f  Sjiain,  on  which  he  had  Ikh'Ii  employed  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  w  Inch  was  ready  to  be  printed  ;  even  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  his  Mom»gra{*h  of  the  CcrraliOf  w'ith  the  dried  specimens 
belonging  to  it,  on  which  he  had  lalxmred  at  Seville,  and  there  com- 
jdetetl  it, —  all,  uU  were  destroyed  !  He  saved  nothing  from  the  ship- 
WTt'ck  of  that  Cortes  to  which  bis  talents  and  virtue  had  raised  him, 
but  his  o^vn  life.  Far  from  bis  beautiful  country  and  liis  lieloved  re- 
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btions,  he  now  lires  in  the  fojfsn’  ami  expensi\T  London*  whore  ho 
participates  in  the  aHlictions  of  se  many  of  his  worthy  ami  exiled 

countrymen.' 

Kew  Garden  disappointed  the  Doctor,  hut  the  ‘  park  ’  en¬ 
chanted  him,  and  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society  gave 
him  iinmixed  pleasure,  excepting  that  he  regretted  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  procuring  in  Germany  the  slender  cast-iron  frame¬ 
work  employed  to  so  much  advantage  in  the  construction  of  our 
stoves.  Their  cheapness,  in  particular,  struck  him.  In  Kng- 
laiid,  where,  he  observes,  ‘  every  thing  is  six  times  as  expensive 
‘  as  with  us’,  the  cost  of  these  frames  is  no  greater  than  would 
ho,  in  Germany,  the  expen.se  of  wood  work  ‘  ihatw'ouUl  not  last 

*  above  a  year  *.  The  *  peaches,  nectarines,  ]>luni8,  melons, 

‘  grapes,  and  pine-apples,’  proditred  by  tlie  Society,  were  among 
the  finest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  induced  him  to  mitigate  his 
censure  of  the  ‘  acid  or  insipid  *,  though  ‘  uncommonly  fine-look¬ 
ing’  fruitage  of  Covent  Garden  Market.  Chelsea  was  tolerable ; 
but  tlie  llritish  Museum  presented  ‘  nothing  that  interested  us 
‘  at  all !  ’  The  ‘  celebrated  flower-market  of  London  ’  appeared 
more  remarkable  for  extent  and  (piantity  than  for  quality  and 
selection.  The  S(]uares,  widi  their  light  and  elegant  iron  raiU 
uig,  their  bright  lawns,  and  their  groupes  of  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  delighted  l>i*.  Schultes;  nor  was  he  less  gratified  witli 
the  splendid  esiablishment  of  Mr.  Loddiges  ^’ho  is,  as  die  Dr. 
carefully  informs  us,  a  German. 

Among  the  varieties  which  follow'  this  narrative,  occur  some 
details  respecting  the  ‘preparation  of  what  is  usually  termed 

*  Rico  Paper  ’,  and  which  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  taken  for  a 
modification  of  that  substance,  but  wliich  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  a  native  material.  It  has  been  found,  or  rather,  tlie  fact  has 
l)een  taken  for  granted,  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  drawings,  the 
surface  is  superior  to  that  of  paper,  though  wc  feel  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  supposition  is  completely  erroneous.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  ]x*culiarity  of  structure  and  its  reputed  mKati- 
tages,  this  article  has  been  much  in  demand,  and  considerable  cu¬ 
riosity  has  been  excited  respecting  its  real  nature.  It  was,  at  first, 
imported  in  small  squares.  The  eai  liest  specimens  were  brought 
from  China,  about  five-aud-twenty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone.  He  presented  some^f  them  to  an  ingenious  maker  of 
!irtilicial  flowers,  who  found  ibeni  adtuiraldy  adapted  to  that 
kind  of  manufacture,  and  they  became  exceedingly  iasliloiiable. 
A  groupe  expressly  made  for  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  cost  jPTO.  It  was,  however,  obvious  on  inspection,  that 
the  fine  cellular  tissue  of  tlie  *  Rice  Paper’  liad  iKitiiing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Uie  processes  of  iiuman  dexterity  ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  General  Hard wicke,  will  furnkiii 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  qualities  and  uses. 
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1  >o<ltl ri<l fife’s  Correspondence, 

*  I  am  very  plnd  thnt  it  is  in  my  power  to  nnswor  yonr  inquiries 
al>out  the  plant  which  pnxluoes  the  suhstanct'  known  tinder  the  name 
of  Rtcc  Vaiyer.  It  has  ver}*  often  interests'll  me  ami  jrratifi«'<l  my  cu¬ 
riosity*  to  remark  to  h<nv  many  useful  puqtoses  it  is  applied  hy  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India .  It  grows  Hbundantly  in  the  marshy  plains 

of  IIi'ng;\l,  and  on  the  Imrders  of  deels  or  extensive  lakes,  in  every  pro¬ 
vince  iH'tweeii  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar.  The  plant  is  perennial,  of 
straggling,  low  grouth,  and  seldom  exceetls  a  diameter  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  thc.C\ilcutta  bazaars  in  grt'at 
quantities  in  a  green  state ;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  laniinip, 
frtim  which  the  natives  form  artificial  flowers  ami  various  fancy  orna¬ 
ments  to  deciirate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The  Indians  make 
hats  of  rice  pajHT,  by  cementing  togt'ther  as  many  leaves  as  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  rt'ouisite  thickness ;  in  this  way  any  kind  of  8ha|X‘  may  Ik* 
formed  ;  ami  when  ctweriHl  with  silk  or  cloth,  the  hats  are  stnmg  and 
inconci'ivably  light.  It  is  an  article  of  gn'at  use  to  fishermen;  it 
forms  floats  of  the  best  descript it)n  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slen¬ 
der  stems  of  the  plant  are  bundled  into  fascines  almut  three  fi*et  long, 
and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arm  dtvs  every  fisherman  go  out  to  his 
daily  occupation.  M’ith  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  pn>ctH'ds  to  work 
without  a  Innit,  and  stretches  it  in  the  det'pest  and  most  extensive 
hikt's,  supporteil  with  this  buoyant  f:x^»t.  You  must  observe,  that  the 
cutting  «»t  this  material  into  leave's,  or  lamina',  is  not  jH'rformed  by 
tnuisverse  sections  of  the  stem,  but  made  vertically  round  the  stem. 
The  most  iH'rfix't  stems  are  seh'ctt'd  for  this  pur|H)se ;  but  I  believe 
few  are  found  sufliciently  free  from  knots  to  produce  a  cutting  of  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.* 

This  Part  closes  with  various  illustrations  of  the  l>otanical  dis¬ 
coveries  made  during  the  late  cxjx'dition  under  C’aptain  Frank¬ 
lin,  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  aiul  with  llie  commencenieiit 
of  a  ‘  Sketch’,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  his  laborious  journeys 
among  Uie  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  the  Columbia  River. 


Art.  IV.  Thf  Corrcs}x)ndrncc  and  Diary  of  Philip  Dixidridgc,  /)./).; 
illustmtive  of  various  Particulars  in  his  h‘fe  hitherto  unknown ; 
with  Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemjxiraries  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.  Edited 
from  the  Original  MSS.  by  his  grt*at  Gr.inds<»n,  J(»hn  Doddridge 
Humphreys,  Esq.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii,  1008.  London,  1820. 

^I'HIS  publication  was  first  brought  under  our  notice  by  tlie 
■-  “  Ixindon  Literary’  Ciazette”;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  there  hailed  and  applauded,  will  best  speak  for  tlie  true  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendency  of  the  work,  and  save  us  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
patiating  upon  the  discretion,  piety,  and  honourable  feeling  by 
wliicli  its  kxlitor  has  been  actuated.  We  shall  not  be  chargeable 
with  any  literary  trespass  in  transcribmg  the  following  detached 
scutences. 
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‘  Wt*  know  n(»t  when,  if  ever,  we  have  peniscil  two  volumes  of  the 
ili'soriptioii  t»f  those  now  l)efore  us,  with  more  intense  curiosity,  amuse- 
nuMit,  anil  instruction :  curiosity,  in  fiJlowing  the  **  amours*’  (to  use 
liis  own  words,  and  in  no  improiKT  sense)  of  a  youii^  and  warm  non¬ 
conformist  clergyman amusement,  in  witnessing  the  various  scrapes 
into  which  his  ilcvotion  to  the  fair  sex  brought  the  worthy  preacher ; 
and  instruction,  in  studying  his  philosophical  views  of  human  nature, 
his  frankness,  his  gcnenil  love  of  his  kind,  and  his  mild  and  liberal  re- 
lijjious  tenets.  The  picture  of  such  a  man  drawn  by  his  omi  hand,  in 
his  letters  on  every  occasion  which  could  cidl  forth  his  sentiments,  opi¬ 
nions,  and  actions,  is  to  us  W'orth  a  thousand  such  lives  as  Job  Orton, 

or  even  Dr.  Kippis  could  WTite .  It  may  be  true  that  the 

medley  will  si'cm  an  inld  one  ;  for  the  mixture  of  the  amorous  and  the 
pious,  of  the  desh  and  the  spirit,  of  the  natural  and  the  religious,  of 
the  inirthly  and  the  heavenly,  is  indeed  as  naive  and  candid  a  piece  of 

cxfmition  as  can  well  l)e  imagined .  The  W’orld  to  this  Dis- 

jw'uter,  was  a  world  of  innocent  recreation  and  law'ful  pleasure ;  he 
thought  it  no  crime  to  enjoy  the  good  things  wdth  whicli  its  maker  has 
stored  it ;  and  he  was  neither  guilty  of  the  sourness  of  ascetic  folly, 
nor  of  the  w’orsc  guilt  of  that  too  common  hypocrisy,  so  prevalent  in  his 
as  well  as  in  our  times,  W’hich  cloaks  its  pride  under  counterfeit  sanc¬ 
tity,  and  covers  its  hidden  indulgences  under  gloomy  externals  and 
rigid  austerities. 

‘  It  has  Ikhjii  Siud,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  sec  Falstaff  in 
love ;  and  though  commanded  by  so  potent  a  monarch,  and  performed 
by  so  immortal  a  yioct,  W'c  arc  not  sure  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
fat  knight’s  sordid  j^assion,  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  amorous- 
ucss  of  the  llevercnd  Doctor  Doddridge  as  pointed  by  his  own  hand. 
....  It  is  rather  a  novelty  to  see  how'  serious  people  manage  in 
these  light  gambols.’  Literary  Gazette,  Sep.  2(>,  11129. 

With  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Reviewer  we  do  not  concern  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  that  these  volumes  should  ap^ienr 
to  him  exceedingly  amusing,  ‘  as  gooil  as  a  play.’  Ana  yet, 
had  not  the  individual  wiio  is  thus  shewn  up  been  a  sectarian  and 
a  saint,  we  feel  persuadeil  that  the  gootl  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  Etlitor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  would  have  revolted  against 
tlie  outrage  committed  upon  a  good  mairs  memory  ;  an  outrage 
which  reminds  us  of  the  reported  conduct  of  Dean  Swift’s  ser¬ 
vant  in  making  an  exhibition  of  his  master  when  in  a  stale  of 
idiocy, — but  he  was  a  mercenary,  not  a  descendmit.  But  let  us 
hear  Mr.  Doddridge  Humphreys’s  own  account  of  the  design  of 
tlie  publication. 

*  I  confess  myself  not  contented  with  the  reputation  he  (Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge)  has  acquired  as  a  theologian,  and  anxious  that  he  should  be 
lirtter  know'll  as  a  man ;  that  the  perfect  Catholicism  of  his  spirit 
diould  be  apparent,  and  that  the  joyous  urbanity  of  his  disposition 
dn»uld  be  manifest .  If*  from  a  highly  artificial  state  of  so¬ 

ciety,  iptVi/ mo/  pride  broods  like  an  incubus  over  tltc  land ;  if  a  counter^ 
feit  sanctity  impose  unnecessary  restrictions  ;  if  meek-eyed  Piety  be 
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hudeU  with  the  fetters  «f  formality  nntil  her  smile  of  innocent  viracitr 
is  exchangiMl  for  the  fmwn  of  austerity,  or  sunk  into  the  ^’acuity  of  un. 
social  iiulitference,  then  is  the  peri(Kl  arrived,  when  the  inHueiice  of 
that  manly  faith  which  shiiu^s  forth  in  the  example  of  onr  forefathers 

l)ea>mes  most  desirable .  May  not  a  Christian  blush,  when 

on  everv  side  he  hears  the  members  of  an  influential  party  lauding 
each  <»ther  with  the  term  evaftf^rlicai,  until  the  plain  man  of  upright 
intentions  and  humble  hojie  in  divine  mercy,  stands  disn'garded?  * 

Mr.  Dmltlridge  lluniphi*cys  bltislies  for  the  evangelicals.  It 
is  u  good  sign,  when  the  power  cd’  blushing  is  not  lost,  although 
blushing  for  others  is  not  always  a  sign  of  iiK)desty.  We  tliauk 
this  gentlelnal^  however*  for  stating  so  distiiictly,  that  his  motive 
fur  thus  exhuming  his  admirable  ancestor,  and  exposing  him  in 
this  fantastic  guise,  hits  been,  to  mortify  the  spiritual  pride  of 
the  age,  and  to  teach  im'ek-eyed  piety  the  lesson  of  a  ‘joyous 
*  iirbuiiity.*  Finding  himself,  a  ‘plain  man  of  upright  intentions,* 
disregarded  by  the  evangelicals,  he  has  hit  ii])on  an  admirable 
inmle  of  revenge, — that  of  dragging  to  ligl»t  the  enrly  correspond- 
tmee  of  his  venerated  relative,  for  the  purjmse  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  Dr.  was  a  joyous,  amorous,  liberal,  and  indulgent 
sort  of  personage,  very  different  from  what  Mr.  Orton  repre¬ 
sents  him,  and  a  pcrlect  contrast  to  tlie  evangelical  Dissenters 
of  the  present  day.  For  ‘  the  gayety  of  expression  ’  in  some  of 
tile  letters,  the  follow  ing  apotogj^  is  ollered. 

*  To  those  conversant  with  the  domestic  phraseology  used  in  the 
<*nrly  jmrtion  of  the  last  century,  as  it  appears  in  the  familiiir  conipo- 
sitions  of  that  date,  the  freedom  of  idlusion  to  points  of  a  delicate 
nature,  occurring  in  this  com*spondence,  will  not  excite  sur])rise.  Such 
readers  will  mentally  refer  to  a  variety  of  parallel  passages  in  the  li¬ 
ters  o/  Pt^pc  and  <»ther  polisheil  writers,  and  an'  perfectly  aware  that  a 
still  prenter  latitude  was  allowtHl  in  the  colliKpiial  intercourse  of  that 
jjericHl.’  \’’ol.  1.  }>.  If  1. 

Dr.  Doddridge  and  Pope  !  So  then,  the  reader  is  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Author  of  the 
Rise  and  IVogress  of  Religion,  exhibits  pretty  much  the  same 
description  of  erotic  gallantry  as  that  of  the  Corres|K>ndent  of 
Laily  Mary  Wiu  tlcy  Montague.  We  are  ha[)py  to  relieve  our 
reailers  from  the  painful  surprise  this  intimation  must  excite,  by 
assuring  them,  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  Letters  to  warrant 
this  disgraceful  comparison.  But  Mr.  riumphreys  proceeds  : 

‘  IVrlmps  it  may  lie  remarked,  that,  from  persons  devoted  to  the 
uiiiiisteriul  a  more  ct»ol  and  guarded  mcKie  of  expression  may  be 

cx|)ected.  The  opinion  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  of  mischievous  ten¬ 
dency.  Tlu'  check  it  wmdd  impase  uj>on  the  mind,  by  keeping  it  in  a 
state  of  cautious  anxiety,  and  a  consciousness  of  tlcception  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  apiKHirancc,  arc  |)oint8  iiicoiu{iutibla  with  that  simplicity  ‘>f 
heart  and  iutt'gritv  of  ('onn'rsution  lieoominff  the  Christian  character* 

*  Vol.  1.  p.  115. 
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So  far  ns  this  strange  parai^raph  has  any  intelligible  meaning, 
it  would  imply,  that  there  is  no  medium  or  alternative  between 
ft  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  an  uidicensed  levity  anti  freedom 
of  manners.  But  it  is  not  on  behalf  of  the  Author  of  these 
letters,  that  Mr.  Humphreys  was  called  upon  to  apologize;  he 
is  not  the  man  to  defend  the  diameter  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  if  it 
retinired  vindication.  The  apology  which  is  demanded,  is  due 
for  the  ofience  of  publishing  letters  written  in  the  confidence  of 
friendship  and  tlie  exuberance  of  youth,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
oi  rescuing  the  character  of  the  reverend  Writer  from  the  (Klium 
of  too  great  sanctity.  The  Correspondence  commences  at  the 
year  17‘21,  when  young  Doddridge  had  just  entered  upon  his 
academical  studies,  and  extends  through  the  ensuing  eight  years; 
the  letters,  therefore,  were  all  written  between  the  ages  of  nine¬ 
teen  and  seven  and  twenty.  As  might  be  expected,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  diflerence  is  observable  in  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  first  and  the  latter  letters  of  the  series.  In  the  earlier  letters, 
lliose  especially  addressed  to  his  fair  correspondents,  we  finil 
displayed  a  boyish  playfulness,  an  awkward  gallantry,  and  a 
susceptibility  of  tender  impressions,  which  never  approach  to 
either  grossness  or  culpability,  but  not  unfrequently  border  upon 
the  ridiculous.  The  number  of  the  young  academic’s  female 
correspondents,  maidenly  and  matronly,  may  itself  provoke  a 
smile;  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship,  as  expressed  in  some 
of  the  letters,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  ardour  of  an  exclusive 
passion.  Then,  in  the  assumed  names  of  Clio  and  Hortensius, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  homely  designation  of  Miss  Kitty,  &c. 
on  the  other,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  there  is  a  puerile  effect,  w  hich  is  not  redeemed  by  any  thing 
extraordinary  or  brilliant  in  either  the  matter  or  the  composition 
of  these  epistles.  In  fact,  no  one  would  have  thought  them  worth 
publishing,  w  ho  had  consulted  either  the  Writer’s  reputation,  or 
tile  interests  of  society.  A  suflicient  idea  may  l>e  formed  of  the 
complexion  of  this  portion  of  the  letters,  from  the  titles  of  a  few, 
as  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

‘  To  Miss  Hannah  Clark. 

‘  IMore  amusing  than  important. 

*  To  his  Sister,  Mrs.  Nettleton. 

‘  Atfectionatc  and  domestic. 

‘  To  Miss  Farrington. 

‘  Sportively  assumes  the  filial  relation,  and  with  due  gravity 
affects  to  entreat  her  advice  on  some  singular  jMjints  of  etiquette; 
to  which  is  subjoined  a  confession  more  frank  than  ears  maternal 
are  wont  to  receive. 

*  To  ^Miss  Hannah  Clark. 

‘  Female  society,  hov^'ver  charming,  not  quite  compatible  with 
academical  studies ;  with  a  promise  that  her  letters  shall  not  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

VOL.  II, — ji.s. 
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*  To  Miss  Farriiijrtoii. 

‘  ('oj^'nt  hints  (mi  weighty  matters. 

*  To  Miss  Farrington. 

‘  A  gnive  viiulieation  of  his  sincerity  ;  ami  a  rec;\pilulation  of 
the  rjualitios  which,  when  iinitetl,  conslilutcil,  in  his  acceptation, 
an  agreeable  woman, 

‘  T<»  Miss  Farrington. 

‘  Tenileily  nphraiils  lier  silenct',  ami  relates  the  incident  of 
having  com|)os4Hl  verses  in  a  dream. 

‘  'I'o  Miss  KeU'Cca  Holn'rts. 

‘  Having  been  inf»»rmed  that  ladies  had  resigned  their  claim  to 
formal  s;ilntations  on  visits  of  ceremonv,  he  advances  some  shrewd 
queries  tm  the  snbjoet  in  general,  and  relates,  as  a  casmil  incident, 
his  intnKluction  to  (irace  Freemaii. 

‘  'I'o  .Miss  UolKTts. 

‘  A  secret  I — reason  and  jdiilosophy  put  to  the  rout. 

‘  'I'o  Miss  Freeman. 

‘  Tender  and  respectful. 

‘  'I'o  .Miss  Freeman. 

*  Sympttims  of  anxiety,  and  a  solemn  appeal.* 

Such  is  the  tempting  bill  of  fare  which  Mr.  1  lumphreys  exposes 
to  the  remier;  anil  those  who  feel  particularly  anxious  to  know  how 
a  young  acaileinic  of  twenty  ‘  nianageil  these  matters  ’  a  hundred 
years  ago,  will  purchase  the  volumes.  Hie  only  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise  is,  how  such  letters  came  to  lie  preserved.  The  ladies  are 
not  to  be  blaiiud.  'Fhis  portion  of  the  correspondence,  we  are 
told,  is  printed  horn  the  Dr.'s  shori-hand  copies,  which  were 
apparently  taken  from  the  originals,  as  sixin  as  they  were  written, 

*  the  Doctor  having  in  some  instances  referred  to  this  inanu- 
‘  script  in  corrolHiration  of  former  statements.’  As  these  letters 
are  regularly  numbired  as  well  as  dated,  it  would  apjH'ar,  that, 
at  this  periiHl  of  his  life,  he  scarcely  transmitted  a  single  line,  a 
copy  of  which  he  diil  not  })reserve.  Their  being  all  contained 
in  the  same  MS.  Ixiok  wiili  letters  of  more  permanent  interc'St, 
and  in  a  character  not  easily  deciphered,  will  explain  whV)  in 
after  life,  the  Dr.  did  not  commit  to  Uie  (lames  these  memorials 
ot  his  teniler  friendships  anil  unsuccessful  coqi'tships.  He  could 
not  have  entertained  the  suspicion  that  any  memlKT  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  or  any  one  who  loved  his  memory,  could  be  guilty  of  the 
gross  indiscretion  ot  exposing  them  to  the  world.  Let  every 

iiterarv  man  lieiicelorth  take  care  how  he  leaves  behind  him  anv 

-  •  • 

letters  that  may  herealter  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  graceless 
ilescendant  or  mercenary  autograph-hunter,  since,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  domestic,  confidential,  and  unfit  for  the  public  eye, 
will  be  the  induceuient  to  print  them.  The  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  letters  aie  printed  from  tlie  Dr.’s  short -Irnnd, 
‘  written  so  minutely  as  sometimes  tcr  require  a  lens  to  decipher 
‘  it very  considerably  lessens  our  confiiience  in  the  accuracy 
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ot'  tl^e  copies,  and  in  the  strict  genuineness  of  the  letters,  as 
mrards  the  turns  of  expression.  The  ohsenrities  and  ninbi. 
miities  inevitably  attaching  to  such  a  nianiiscrij>t,  must  afford 
considerable  scope  for  ingenuity  of  conjecture,  if  not  for  a  * 
discretionary  use  of  the  imagination  in  deciphering  it ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them' 
riore  }>i(juant,  the  fullest  use  would  not  be  made  of  any  latitude 
thus  all’orded.  However  this  may  be,  the  letters,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  warm  in  their  gallantry,  could  not  easily  l>e  tortured, 
even  1)  Mrs.  Candour  herself,  into  pruriency  of  meaning;  nor 
do  they  in  the  least  discredit  the  piety  of  the  writer,  of  which 
oilier  parts  of  the  correspondence  furnish  some  highly  pleasing 
and  instructive  illustraticms.  Still,  they  exhibit  an  immature 
mind,  an  unformed  character^  the  raw’uess  of  inexperience,  with¬ 
out  any  scintillations  of  genius  or  wit ;  and  though  they  ought 
not  in  fairness  to  detract  any  thing  from  Dr.  I )o(ltI ridge’s  repu¬ 
tation,  the  impression  they  leave  on  tlie  reader  is  by  no  means 
that  of  increased  veneration.  They  communicate  no  instruction; 
they  furnish  no  illustration  of  character  ;  and  their  publication 
is  at  once  an  insult  to  the  dead,  and  an  imposition  upon  the 
living. 

It  is  true,  as  above  intimated,  there  are  some  few  letters  scat¬ 
tered  through  these  two  volumes,  which  are  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  interest;  as  the  admirable  letter  to  Miss  Horseman  (Vol.  II., 
|).  S8H,)  and  some  of  those  to  Mr.  Whittingharn.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident,  however,  that  the  Writer’s  theological  opinions 
were  by  no  means  matured.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  morbid 
dread  of  ‘  I  'gh  orthodoxy*  and  ‘bigotry’,  whicli  is  occasion¬ 
ally  bcti  .lycd,  indicating  the  school  in  which  he  liad  been  trained, 
so  much  as  to  certain  expressions  and  sentiments  utterly  irre- 
concilcable  with  the  divinity  of  his  rij)er  years.  For  example, 
in  writing  to  Miss  Jennings,  Mr.  Doddridge  carries  his  compli¬ 
mentary  strain  so  far  as  to  say : 

‘  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  you  are  daily  addressing  the  throne  of 
prace ;  and  I  hope  that  when  you  are  mentioning  your  other  friends, 
you  do  not  entirely  forget  one,  wh<»  prays  for  you  as  heartily  as  for  his 
own  soul.  I  question  not  but  that  so  much  innocence  and  so  much 
pKHlness,  is  lieard  hy  Him  with  |)eculiar  indulgence  ;  and  I  ho|)c  I  may 
in  many  respects  be  the  better  for  your  prayers.’  Vol.  II.  p.  olKh 

Of  the  state  of  his  own  feelings  and  attainments  at  this  period 
of  his  life  (a.d.  1727),  the  ingenuous  confessions  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  launders,  furnish  an 
instructive  picture. 

*  I  have  this  morning  been  humbling  myself  lieforc  G(k1  for  the 
pride  of  my  heart.  It  follows  me  whitherstH'ver  1  go, — into  my  study, 
into  the  conversation  of  my  friends,  and,  w  hat  is  most  dreadful  of  all. 
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into  the  iinine<li:ite  pn'M'iioe  of  iny  Maker  ;  of  lliiit  lioii  who  is  tW 
fnintain  of  nil  perfection,  and  from  whose  hands,  1  have  received  mv 
all,  and  from  whom  I  have  deserved  an  aggravatinl  condemnation. 
Such  is  the  subtlety  of  this  insinuating  mischief,  that  1  can  recollect 
instances  in  which  I  have  Ihvu  proud  of  having  ex|>ostHl  the  deformity 
4»f  pride  with  succt*ss,  while  perhaps  it  was  only  another  instance  of  my 
degeneracy,  to  imagine  that  i  had  so  succtHHled  !  M’hy  then  must  your 
complaisance  add  fuel  to  a  fire,  which  I  sometimes  fear  will  huni  up 
all  mv  grace  and  my  ndigion  }  How  hard  is  it  to  ktM*p  Self  in  selt- 
Milijt'ction  :  this  you  have  taught  me  as  mdl  as  man  can  teach  it,  but 
(tinl  alone  can  make  the  excellent  lesson  ertV'Ctual.  I  cannot  lay  a 
scheme  for  the  honour  of  my  (JihI,  and  the  servict'  of  the  world,  hut 
Self  intrudes  itself,  and  that  sometimes  to  such  a  degriH*  as  to  makt 
me  douht  whether  the  pwerning  principle  Ih'  not  wrong,  and  whether 
many  of  mv  im»st  valiiahle  actions  and  designs  Ih'  not  splendida  peccaU. 
Alas,  such  is  your  pious  and  exceirent  ”  friend  ! — ^I’ou  cmnpliincnt 
me  on  the  learning  and  accuracy  of  my  views.  How  are  you  di'ceived! 

I  have  hardly  h»<>ked  into  many  of  the  most  exetdleiit  treatises  of  the 
aneieut  and  modern  cianmentators,  and  have  only  dipped  into  some 
tithers  so  far  as  to  set*  that  then*  was  a  great  dt‘al  that  T  was  not 
capahlo  of  t'ompreheiuliiig,  at  least  witlumt  a  long  course  t»f  prepjiratory 
stiidv  !  There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  the  llihle  which  does  not  puzxlc 
me;  nor,  in  short,  any  ctuisiderahle  subject  of  buman  inquiry  in  which 
1  dt»  imt  ]M*rceive  lH*th  my  ignoraiKV  and  my  weakness. — And  this— is 
vour  Oracle ! 

*  Wen*  there  anv  thing  which  ot>uld  stvin  a  just  excuse  for  niy 
vauitv,  it  would  iiHlt*c‘tl  Ih*,  that  yt»u  and  some  other  such  exci*llent  per¬ 
sons  profess  not  only  t(»  love,  hut  to  resjH*ct  me ;  hut  1  am  ]u*rsua(ied. 
nav,  1  et'rtainly  kiuov,  it  is  only  lK*eause  a  great  jHirtioiiof  my  ignoranw 
and  follv  lies  hid,  i»ther\\  ise  Vini  \«ould  all  hut  pity  t»r  despise  me  !  And 
when  I  consider  vour  iuimilitv  in  admitting  me  to  such  an  intimstr 
friendship,  and  in  thinking  so  honourably  of  me,  I  see  the  gn'ttter  rea¬ 
son  to  Ik*  aluished  at  tlie  n'flection  that  I  have  learned  no  more  of  that 
amiable  grace,  with  so  bright  an  example  hefon*  me,  and  in  one  whom 
1  love  so  well,  tleat  it  might  Ik*  exjjccted  that  1  should  imitate  hhn 
with  a  jH'culiar  ple.isure. 

*  Let  me  hog  vour  pity  and  your  prayers ;  love  me  as  well  as  you 
c:ui !  hut  i>r.\v  tlnit  i  mav  deserve  vour  afft*ctiou  l>elter :  vet,  whatever 
other  imperfections  attend  my  character,  I  am,  with  must  sincere  ten¬ 
derness  and  grateful  affi'ction, 

‘  Your  Frieud  and  S<»rvant, 

‘  Philip  Doddridge.* 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  llannali  Clarke,  occur  the  following  pious 
remarks : — 

*  ^^\*  fi*t*l  a  very  }K*iisibIe  c<»ncern  when  we  have  fiiiletl  in  any  ex- 
j»rt'ssioii  of  tenderness  and  resjH*ct  to  human  friends  ;  hut  is  then*  not 
au  invisihle  friend,  who  dt*st*rves  iiihuitely  better  of  us  both,  than  wt 
do  of  each  other,  whose  kindness  ever  attends  upon  us,  vet  whom,  of 
all  t>thers.  we  are  most  ready  to  forget  !  Is  not  ever>*  day,  and  errr}’ 
moment,  reminding  us  of  his  affection  and  can*,  by  the  rich  variety  of 
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iiiv«»urii  which  surround  us ;  and  still  has  he  not  reascni  to  coin)daiu 
tiwt  onr  hearts  are  cstmngiHl  from  him  ?  Btrieve  me,  niiulam,  when  1 
think  of  my  proiwnsity  to  forget  and  offend  my  (iod,  all  the  little  in- 
fctouct's  of  negligence  with  which  others  can  charge  me,  are  us  nothing  ; 
ami  1  am  almost  ashametl  of  that  regret,  which  might  otherwise  ap])ear 
reiisonahle  and  decent.  And  tell  me  freely,  am  I  not  o])ening  a  wound 
in  your  heart  as  well  ns  in  my  own  ?  I  hope  and  l)elieve  that  you  find 
t  niorc'  nhiding  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  that  the  principles  of 
holy  gratitude  and  love  govern  more  in  your  soul  than  in  mine:  but 
vet,  is  there  not  some  nmm  for  complaint  ?  We  will  not  dwell  on  the 
question.  It  is  much  more  important  to  consider  how  we  may  correct 
an  irregularity  of  tempts,  which  we  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  per¬ 
ceive,  or  M)  stupid  as  not  t4>  lament. 

‘  It  is  a  h>ng  time  that  we  have  spent  in  thus  blaming  ourselves ;  let 
us  then  immediately  endeavour  to  reform,  lest  our  lamentations  and 
acknowledgments  si^rve  only  to  render  us  so  much  the  more  criminal. 

‘  I  am  well  aware  that  this  unhappy  principle  of  forgetfulness  to 
(iml  is  implanted  so  deeply  in  our  degenerate  hearts,  that  nothing  but 
the  Divine  power  is  able  to  eradicate  it:  but,  my  dimrest  Clio,  let  us 
make  the  attempt,  and  let  us  set*  how  far  the  Siurit  of  God  will  enable 
US  to  execute  a  resolutioii  wliich  he  has  inspired. 

‘  We  lK>th  know  by  expericnct', — 1,  by  an  experience  toti  frequently 
repeated,  the  force  of  love ! — and  with  what  energy  and  rapidity  it 
tr.mK|Kirts  the  mind  to  the  dear  objt'ct  on  w'hom  it  is  engaged.  Now  1 
du  mdly  imagine,  that,  by  the  blessing  t)f  Gtxl  on  projier  attempts,  we 
might  in  a  few  days  make  it  as  natural,  and  as  habitual  to  our  thoughts, 
to  centre  themselves  in  God  and  a  Redeemer,  and  in  the  important 
h(>pes  of  an  Eternal  Glory,  as  we  ever  found  it  to  be  with  regard  U) 
that  favourite  creature  whom  our  imagination  hud  placed  U]>on  the 
throne  of  our  affections,  and  with  whom  we  had  the  agrt‘cable  prosjiect 
of  spending  otir  lives  in  the  most  endearing  friendship.  At  least,  let  us 
not  conclude  the  contrary’,  till  we  have  tried  the  experiment  with  ar¬ 
dour  ;  and  can  we  say,  that  we  have  ever  yet  tried  it  ?  Can  we  say 
that  we  have  ever  maintained  the  resolntion  to  exert  our  utmost  com¬ 
mand  over  onr  thoughts,  so  as  to  fix  them  upon  divine  objects  for  one 
single  week  !  I  have  tried  it  for  a  day  or  two,  with  encouraging  suc¬ 
cess,  hut  never  had  the  consi.steiicy  to  hold  it  out  for  a  week  ! 

‘  This  evening,  having  concluded  one  quarter  of  the  year,  I  have  de¬ 
voted  part  of  it  to  the  review  of  my  own  temper  and  conduct ;  and  1 
find,  that  the  numberless  evils  which  have  surrounded  me,  may  be  traced 
U]>  to  this  unhappy  source,  a  forgetfulness  of  God !  1  have  therefore 

determined,  by  the  Diviue  assistance,  to  attempt  a  reformation,  by 
binding  myself  to  a  most  resolute  op|M>sitiuii  against  this  ingratitude ; 
and  I  communicate  the  resolution  to  you,  madam,  to  engage  the  assist¬ 
ant  of  your  prayers,  and  to  recommend  you  to  make  a  like  attempt.* — 

Our  readers  will  judge,  how  far  the  publication  of  even  tliese 
letters,  can  be  productive  of  any  very  important  advantage. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  a  justly  eminent  man,  whose  talents  and 
attainments  commanded' the  rcs|>ect,  while  his  amiable  and  ca¬ 
tholic  spirit  secured  the  warm  esteem,  of  good  men  of  idl  deno- 
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ininatioiis.  I  lis  exemplary  discharge  of  his  public  duties  ren¬ 
dered  him  n  nuKlel  worthy  of  imitation.  His  Lectures  and  Fa¬ 
mily  Kxpositor  have  procured  him  nn  extensive  celebrity  as  an 
nccomplished  divine  and  IViblical  critic ;  and  his  “  Kisc  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Heligiou”,  has  endeared  his  memory  to  tliousauds  by  its 
practical  usefulness.  In  all  these  respects,  his  claims  to  be  had 
in  afTectionatc  and  grateful  remembrance  are  too  well  established 
to  be  hllected  by  this  unworthy  publication.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Stedman  had  access  to  these  very  letters,  when  he  published 
his  selections  from  the  Dr.'s  correspondence  ;  but  his  respect  for 
his  friend  and  for  the  ]mblic  alike  withheld  him  from  printing 
any  of  the  ‘domestic  letters.’  Mr.  Humphreys  announces  his 
intention  to  follow  up  these  two  volumes  with  we  do  not  know 
how  many  more,  transcribed  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
MS.  document.  We  confess  that  our  anticipations  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  or  instruction  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  very  mo¬ 
derate.  We  feel  extremely  reluctant  to  employ  language  that 
might  .seem  to  border  on  disparagement;  but,  threatened  as  we 
are  with  a  further  publication  of  the  kind,  w’e  must  be  pardoned 
the  observation,  that  no  part  of  Dr.  DcHldridge’s  fame  is  derived 
from  any  peculiar  elegance  or  nervousness  of  style,  any  brilliancy 
of  genius,  or  commanding  reach  of  thought.  As  .a  writer, 
he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Dr.  Watts,  to  say  nothing  of 
Haxter  and  1  lowe  atid  the  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  \oither  his  criticisms  nor  his  remarks  display  much  ori¬ 
ginality,  nor  is  he  an  exjmsitor  who  can  always  be  safely  fob 
lowed.  His  Family  Expositor  has  been  of  immense  practical 
utility,  in  promoting  very  materially  the  study  of  Hiblical  criti- 
cism  and  the  spirit  of  religious  in(|iiiry,  as  well  as  the  proliUible 
reading  of  the  New’  Testament.  Uut  Dr.  Doddridge’s  excessive 
candour  and  his  educational  bias  have  often  led  him  to  adopt 
criticisms  of  very  doubliid  propriety;  and  speaking  for  ourselves, 
we  imi.st  Siiy,  that  his  judgement  as  a  critic,  has  not  seemed  to 
us  on  a  par  with  the  respectability  of  his  attainments.  His  lec¬ 
tures  are  an  honourable  nionument  of  his  literary  industry  and 
his  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit ;  although,  against  his 
mode  of  lecturing,  there  lie  very  serious  objections;  and  it  is  a 
most  painful  reflection,  how  large  a  number  of  his  pupils  swerved 
from  that  faith  which  their  venerated  Tutor  held,  and  taught, 
and  adorned.  Yet,  his  faults  w’ere  allied  to  virtues.  This  excess 


of  caution,  while  it  might  lead  others  to  doubt,  sprang  not  from 
indecision,  but  from  unaffected  modesty  and  humility.  His  in¬ 
dulgence  tow  ards  error  originated  in  no  coldness  of  heart  tow  ards 
the  truth,  but  in  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  temj)er.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  a  great  man  in  any  usual 
sense  of  these  words,  but  he  was  most  emphatically  a  good  man, 
and  one  who  combined  in  a  happy  degree  the  saint  and  the 
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Christian  gentleman.  He  live<l  too  in  an  age  barren  of  great¬ 
ness  :  anil  his  name  serves  to  cast  a  ray  over  a  dark  and  cheerless 
prtion  of  our  ecclesiastical  annals. 

Dr.  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon,  wliere,  till  very  lately,  his 
simple  tomb  stixxl  disregardeil,  and  the  dilapidations  of  more 
than  hall  a  century  had  nearly  destroyed  it;  Hhen  the  venerable 
Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  pastor  of  Carter  Lane  meeting-house,  liis 
last  surviving  pupil  and  friend,  on  learning  its  state,  tiH)k  mea¬ 
sures  to  have  it  renewed  in  a  durable  and  liandsome  manner. 
To  him,  this  publication  must,  we  should  imagine,  be  a  pniiriul 
mortification. 


An.  V-—Mcfuolrs  of  the  Emperor  Juhangucir,  written  hy  Him.sclf; 
and  Translated  from  a  Persian  ^Manuscript.  lly  ^fajor  Daviil 
l*rice,  of  the  Hoinbay  Army  ;  Memlier  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety,  &c.  4to.  pp.  142.  London,  1H29. 

t—Thc  Travels  of  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  :  written  by  bin 
Attendant  Archdeacon,  Paid  of  Aleppo,  in  Arabic.  Part  the  first. 
Anatolia,  Romelin,  and  ^loldavia.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Relfour, 
A.aM.  Oxon,  LL.D.  of  the  Greek  University  of  Corfu,  &c.  4to. 
pp.  144.  London, 

Z.—  llistori)  of  the  Afghans:  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Neuuict 
rilah.  Ry  llernliard  Dorn,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  in 
the  Imperial  Russian  University  of  Kharkov.  Part  I.  4to,  pp. 
UM.  London,  1829. 

I  N  our  Number  for  June  last,  we  noticed  the  first  Number  of 
^  this  valuable  series  of  Translations,  for  whitdi  the  literary 
world  are  indebted  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee.  A 
brief  account  of  the  above  curious  works  will,  we  presume,  be 
not  unaccepUible  to  our  readers. 

Literary  talent  seems  to  have  been  an  hereditary  gift  in  the  il¬ 
lustrious  house  of  Timour.  Tiinour  himself,  Haber,  Jehanguire, 
and  his  unfortunate  grandson  Dora,  all  rank  among  imperial 
authors ;  and  Akbar,  the  father  of  Jehanguire,  was  not  less  dis. 
tinguished  as  the  munificent  patron  of  learning.  Some  portions 
of  this  auto-biographical  memoir  have  already  been  laid  before 
the  public,  by  Sir.  Anderson,  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany;  and 
Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Hindostan,  refers  to  a  translation 
of  the  Tooezk  Jchangerijy  by  Gladwin.  To  the  latter,  we  are 
surprised  that  Major  Price  makes  no  reference,  which  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  aware  of  its  existence.  These  Memoirs 
v^ill  hardly  be  expected  to|x>ssess  the  intrinsic  value  and  interest 
of  Sultan  Haber’s,  so  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Erskine.  Jehan¬ 
guire,  though  a  man  of  talents,  was  of  an  order  of  character 
very  inferior  to  his  accomplished  ancestor ;  and  his  composition 
exhibits  much  more  of  the  Oriental  style  of  magniliMjuent  cm- 
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liellishment.  After  the  usun)  pious  pn^thcc;  a  MoiidminedaMtlox. 
ology,  the  Kinperor  state's,  that,  for  a  memorial  ot'  stindrT  ovents 
incidental  to  himself,  he  lias  undertaken  to  describe  a  small  pafL 
tion,  in  order  that  some  traces  thereof  may  be  pr^erml  onih^ 
records  of  time.  lie  begins  the  narrative  at  his  own  iiccc*sS!oh 
to  ‘  the  throne  of  his  wi^ies,*  on  the  foreniKin  of  the  8thf*6Fi1fc 
latter  month  of  Jummaudy,  a.u.  1014,  (Oct.  10,  1605),  tft 
u^c  of  tbirty-six.  , 

*  Lot  it  nut  prixhicc  a  smile,  that  I  should  have  set  my  lieaft  ohifit 
delusions  of  this  world.  Am  I  greater  than  Solomon,  who 
pillow  upon  the  winds?  As  at  the  very  instant  that  I  si*atH! 
on  the  throne,  the  sun  rose  from  the  horizon,  I  ncceptiHl  this  tis^l?t 
omen  of  victory,  and  as  indicating  a  reign  of  unvarying  pros|>erTtr. 
Ilencc  I  assiuned  the  titles  of  .fahangueir  Padshah,  and  Jahangueit 
Shah  ;  the  world-subduing  emperor,  the  world-subduing  king.*  ’ ' 

•  ■K‘  t  rntrsl 

The  name  which  he  had  receiveil  in  infancy,  was  MahoanDeii 
Selim,  after  a  holy  dervish  of  that  name.  ‘  And  perndventuw/ 
s.nys  the  Emperor,  *  J 

‘  I  might  have  l»een  contented  to  the  last  with  the  title  of  Sokic 
Seleim  :  hut,  to  place  mystdf  on  a  par  with  the  inonarchs  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empin^  (Koiim),  and  considering  that  universal  compicst  is  tke'jie- 
culiar  vocation  of  sovereign  princes,  1  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  tD 
assume  at  my  succession  that  of  Jahungueir  Padsliah,  ns  the  titlr 
w'liich  liest  suited  my  character :  and  1  trust,  with  the  aid  4)f  a  gnv- 
cious  Providence,  with  length  of  life,  and  a  favouring  star,  that  i  skJl 
so  acquit  myself  as  to  justify  the  apjK'llatioii.* 

These  self-plcusing  anticipations  were  to  be  very  inadequately 
realized.  Rut  we  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the  ceremonte?; 
which  followed  his  Mniestv’s  coronation. 

‘  -  -s  I 

*  Iliiviog  thus  seated  myself  on  the  throne  of  my  expectalionsiiml 
wishes,  i  cau.stni  also  the  imperial  enuvn,  w  hich  my  father  hml  cousoii 
to  be  made  after  the  manner  of  that  which  was  worn  by  tlie 
kings  of  Persia,  to  be  brought  before  me,  and  then,  in  the  ]uescfiq»  C|^ 
the  whole  assembled  Ameirs,  having  placed  it  on  my  brow^,  as  ^ 
omen  auspicious  to  the  stability  and  happiness  of  my  reign,  kepti 
there  for  tlie  space  of  a  full  astronomical  hour.  On  each  of  the  twelw 
]H»int8  t»f  this  cr<»wn  was  a  single  diamond,  of  the  value  of  ohe 
ashrofies  of  five  mithkals;  the  w'hole  purchased  bv  my  father  with 
resources  of  his  oum  government,  not  from  any  thing  accniiiig  to  bhri 
l)y  inheritance  from  his  predecessors.  At  the  in  tlie  centre  ef 

the  top  part  of  the  crown,  was  a  single  jx*arl  of  four  mithkals,  of  the 
value  of  one  bk  of  ashrefies  ;  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  vp^ 
set  altogether  two  hundred  mines,  of  one  mithkul  each,  and  catlt 
the  value  of  six  thousand  ruptx*s  •.  ^ 

Alt^'thrr,  this  siiperb  sym1x)l  of  supreme  power,  (calcakwhlf 
the  oshrefy  nt  fiftiH  ii  rujH*es.)  ulay  W  valuoil  at  sterling.** 
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«  For  forty  dayn  and  forty  nights,  1  caused  the  nummrak^  otmoA 
iainfrtal  HtaU  dnim,  to  stnke  up,  without  ceasing,  tUic  strains  of  }ay 
•aq  triumph,  and  for  an  extent  of  nearly  fifty  zerrifit  around  ny 
tbitme,  the  ground  spread,  by  my  directions,  with  the  most  costly 
brocades  and  gold-embroidered  carp^  Censers  of  gold  and  lilysr 
were  disposed  in  different  directions  for  the  purpose  of  burning  odcri* 
ieroos  drugs,  and  nearly  three  thousand  camphorated  wax-lip:fats,  three 
cubits  in  length,  in  branches  of  gold  and  silver,  perfumed  with  amber- 
1^,  illuminated  the  scene  from  night  till  morning.  Numbers  of 
blooining  youths,  beautiful  as  young  Joseph  in  the  pavilions  of  Egypt, 
dad  in  drosses  of  the  most  costly  materials,  woven  in  silk  and  gold, 
with  lones  and  amulets  sparkling  with  the  lustre  of  the  diamond,  the 
emerald,  the  sapphire,  and  the  ruby,  awaited  my  oonimands,  rank 
ifter  rank,  and  in  attitude  most  respectful.  And  finally,  the  Ameirs 
of  the  empire,  from  the  captain  of  five  hundred  to  the  commander  of 
iiTe  thousand  horse,  and  to  the  number  of  nine  individnals,  oorersd 
from  head  to  foot  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  stood 
round  in  brilliant  array,  also  waiting  for  the  commands  of  their  sore- 
reign.  For  forty  days  and  forty  ni^its  did  1  keep  open  to  the  world 
tb^  scenes  of  festivity  and  splendour,  furnishing  altogether  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  ini]wrial  magnificence,  seldom  paralleled  iu  this  stage  of 
earthly  existence.* 

Tlie  world>subdulng  Emperor  proceeds  to  mention  the  va¬ 
rious  ordinances  and  regulations  by  which  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  signalized.  The  *  very  first  ordinance  ’  was  to  cause 
*tl)e  chain  of  justice '  to  be  suspended  from  the  battlements  of  the 
roj’al  tower  of  the  castle  of  Agra,  the  otlicr  end  being  fastened 
to  a  stone  pillar  near  the  bed  of  the  Jumna ;  to  the  intent  that 
when  at  any  time  the  disp>ensers  of  law  should  fail  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  the  injured  party  might,  by  applying  his 
hand  to  this  chain,  signify  his  appeal  to  tlie  imperial  justice. 
The  chain  was  of  gold,  1 40  guzz  in  length,  having  attuclied  to  it 
eighty  small  bells  at  different  distances,  and  weighed  eighty 
mautis^  or  about  fifteen  cwt.  Another  regulation  anuouncetl  tlie 
remission  to  his  subjects  of  three  several  sources  of  revenue. 
Others  related  to  the  protection  of  merchants  and  the  aboikton 
of  sundry  abuses ;  ana  a  humane  law'  provided,  tliat  no  person 
diould  sufier  in  future,  for  any  offence,  the  loss  of  his  nose  or  an 
w,  Anotlier  regulation,  interdicting  tlie  making  or  selling  of 
snv  wine  or  other  intoxicatli^  liquor,  is  acoomp^ied  witli  the 
following  singularly  ingenuotui  ^ad  naive  explauatioii. 

'  I  undertook  to  institute  this  regulation,  although  it  is  sufficiently 
notorious,  that  1  have  myself  the  strongest  inclination  for  wine,  in 
which,  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  have  liberally  indulged.  And  in 
truth,  encompassed  as  I  was  writh  youthful  associates  of  congenial 
minds,  breathing  the  air  of  a  delicious  climate,  rauging  thn^h  lofty 
*nd  splendid  saiodns,  every  part  of  which  was  decorated  with  all  the 
grioes  of  naintinir  and  aculpture,  and  the  floors  besiiresd  with  the 
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rioheti  carpeta  of  &ilk  and  gold,  would  it  not  have  been  a  apeeiei  of 
full?  to  have  rejected  the  aid  of  an  exhilarating  cordial  ?  And  wl^t 
cordial  can  surjNiMs  the  juice  of  the  grape  ?  May  it  not  happen 
iheriauk,  or  opiati's.  or  Btiinuluntn,  have  been  rendered  habitat  to  the 
conatitution  ?  and  heaven  forbid  that  this  should  deprive  a  niau  of  the 
most  generous  feedings  of  his  nature.  With  some  acknowledged  hencw 
ficial  eff(H:ts,  it  inust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  indu^^nces  to 
exctnui  must  expose  a  man's  intirraities,  frustrate  his  constitutiiMial  vi. 
gour,  and  awaken  false  desires,  such  being  the  most  injurious  proper¬ 
ties  belonging  to  the  list  of  stimulants.  For  myself,  I  cannot  but 
acknowled^,  that  my  usual  daily  allowance  extended  to  twiwity,  ind 
sometimes  to  more  than  twenty  cups,  each  cup  contaiuing  hal^  a'jfir 
(about  six  ounces),  and  eight  cups  being  equal  to  a  mautt  of  Irak. 
So  fur,  indeed,  was  this  baneful  propensity  carried,  that  if  1  were  but 
an  hour  without  my  beverage,  my  hands  began  to  shake,  and  1  xm 
unable  to  sit  at  rest.  Convinced  by  these  symptoms,  that  if  the  habit 
gained  upon  me  in  this  proportion,  my  situation  must  soon  become  af 
the  utmost  peril,  I  felt  it  full  time  to  devise  some  expedient  to  abate 
the  evil :  and  in  six  months  I  accordingly  succeeded  in  reducing  mj 
quantity  gnulually  from  twenty  to  live  cups  a  day.  At  entertaininenU, 

1  continued,  however,  to  indulge  in  a  cup  or  two  more :  and  on  most 
<»ccasion8,  1  mode  it  a  rule  never  to  commence  my  indulgence  until 
alsiut  two  hours  before  the  close  of  the  day.  Hut  now. that  the  affaiis 
of  the  empire  demand  my  utmost  vigilance  and  attention,  my  potations 
do  not  commence  until  after  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  my  quantity 
never  exceeding  live  cups  on  any  occasion  ;  neither  would  more  thin 
tliat  quantity  suit  the  state  of  my  stomach.  Once  a  day  I  take  my 
regular  meal,  and  once  a  day  seems  quite  suHicient  to  assuage  iny  ap> 
jietite  for  wine  ;  but,  as  drink  seems  not  less  ueoessary'  than  meat  to 
the  sustenance  of  man,  it  appears  very  dilhcult,  if  nut  impissihle  for 
me  to  discontinue  altogether  the  use  oi  wine.  Nevertheless,  I  bear  in 
mind,  and  I  trust  in  heaven  that,  like  my  grandfather  Homayun,  who 
succeeded  in  divesting  himself  of  the  haliit  liefore  he  attained  the  ife 
of  forty-live,  I  also  may  be  supported  in  my  resolution,  some  time  or 
other  to  aliandon  the  pernicious  practice  altogether.  **  In  a  point  wherein 
(rod  has  pronouncetl  his  sure  (iisplea.su re,  let  the  creature  exert  him¬ 
self  ever  .so  little  towards  amendment,  and  it  may  prove,  in  no  small 
degree,  tlic  means  of  eternal  salvation.’*  * 

After  mentioning  with  becoming  self-applause  some  other 
worthy  deeds  nnd  wise  regulations,  his  Majesty  describes  in 
glowing  terms  his  good  city  of  Agra.  ‘  In  very  truth  it  is  • 
‘  w  onderful  city  ;  and  hence  \  observes  the  Imperial  Writer,  *  it 
‘  is  not  surprising  tliat,  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  it  has  been 
<  placed  on  the  same  rank  with  Gualiar  and  Muttra,  the  latter 

*  the  birth-place  of  Krishna,  whom  the  Indian  nations,  in  their 

*  igtiorance,  adore  as  the  Supreme  Being.’  This  naturally  IcatU 
him  to  speak  ot  Banarns  (Benares),  and  of  the  temple  erected 
by  Unjah  Maun  Sing  at  the  incredible  expense  of  five  krore  and 
forty  laks  of  nqiees  !  It  was  believed  that  a  dead  Hindoo,  pro- 
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vided  he  had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  idol,  woiild^i  when 'laid 
bffore  it,  be  restored  to  life.  Indignant  at  this  imposture,  Jei* 
bangnire  made  it  his  plea  for  throwing  down  thfe  temple,  and 
erecting  the  great  niosmie  with  its  materials,  Th’6  ejection  bF 
this  mosque  is  popularly  ascribed  to  Aurungzebe,  wliose  fame 
has  eclipsed  that  of  his  ancestors.  In  connexion  with  this  act, 
the  Mohammedan  Emperor  makes  die  following  reflections. 

•  On  this  subject,  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  having  on  one 
occasion  asked  my  father  (Akhar),  the  reason  why  he  had  fitrbidden 
aay  one  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  building  of  these  haunts  of 
uiolatry,  liis  reply  was  in  the  following  terms:  My  dear  child  **,  said 
hf,  1  find  myself  a  puissant  monarch,  tKe  shadow  of  God  upon  earth, 
i  hive  seen  that  he  bestoNvs  the  blessings  of  his  gracious  providence 
witlMMit  distinction.  Ill  should  1  discharge  the  dutitm  of  mv  exalted 
station,  were  1  to  withhold  my  compassion  and  indulgence  from  any 
of  those  entrusted  to  my  charge.  With  all  of  the  human  race,  with 
all  of  God’s  creatures,  I  am  at  peace  :  why  then  should  I  permit  my¬ 
self,  under  any  consideration,  to  be  the  caust*  of  molestation  or  aggrea- 
sion  to  any  one  ?  Ilesides,  arc  luU  five  p{U*ts  in  six  of  mankind  cither 
Hindfis  or  aliens  to  the  faith ;  and  were  I  to  be  governed  by  motives 
of  tlie  kind  suggested  in  your  inouiry,  what  alternative  can  1  have  but 
to  put  them  all  to  deatli  ?  I  nave  thought  it,  therefore,  my  wisest 
plan,  to  let  these  men  alone.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
daaa  of  whom  w'o  are  speaking,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Agrah,  are  usefully  engaged,  cither  in  the  pursuits  of  science  or  the 
arts,  or  improvements  for  the  lienefit  of  mankind  ;  and  have,  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  arrived  at  the  highest  distinctions  in  the  state ;  there 
being,  indeed,  to  bo  found  in  this  dty,  men  of  cveiy  descri])tion  and  of 
erery  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  ' 

These  sentiments  were  worthy  of  the  enlightened  Akbar,  of 
whose  latitudinurian  principles,  however,  the  Son  speaks  with  no 
approbation.  ‘  In  his  character  \  says  Jehnngueir,  ‘  one  pro- 
‘  minent  feature  was,  that  with  every  religion  he  seems  to  have 

*  entered,  through  life,  into  terms  of  unreserved  concord  ;  and 

*  with  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  every  class,  of  every  sect 
‘  and  profession  of  faith,  he  did  not  scruple  to  associate  as  op- 
‘  IKirtunities  occurred ;  for  the  most  part  devoting  the  live-long 
‘  night  to  this  species  of  social  enjoyment*  At  one  time,  under 
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upftn  tli«  tnifui  of  hi*  wiiitrT,  »i*  h>  itifttH  iiitn  >>^w  t^^'  Vtlff  d\ft  4k> 
rtnJ  jmd  Afylam  of  Pmph<»rT»  tt'  Trhmn  tfrt»  iWvnlloii  of  o  thnomnd  H^n 
Incii  aft  mior  \miild  hr  a  t<a[>  iofo^rquiitr  to  sip^W  of,  wot  » 

TOcirt  to  be  UMm|tit  of  than  an  an  Anih  of  t{n|piliir  eloqum^w,  mi  thn 
the  •inrrd  inapimth^a  rroorAod  in  the  KorAn  orre  nothing  e!te 
fthHcationa  invented  by  the  ever-hlrwi!  Atohammed.  Acluattd  K 
thi^oe  reftaonA  it  wan,  that  /  rrtph^  /Ae  man  #rAo  fiV/erf  AhW  Fhocl 
nod  btroctfht  hit  head  to  me  ;  an«t  f%>r  thia  if  n-aa  that  I  inrtined  mv 
fatlier*a  iwen  diap)e:i!mrr.  Ilenci'  alao  it  onaa  that  I  Mildnnly  appndti 
to  the  Prophet *a  aacmi  name,  and  \‘eiituocai  to  proclaim ,  that*  with  hh 
^iittUttUDce,  1  should  still  make  my  n*ar  good  to  the  throne  of  IHnd^ 
taiin.  I  am  compelle<i  to  add,  that,  iintler  the  indnrnce  of  his  du|iW 
sure  on  this  occasion,  my  father  gave  to  my  mm  Khoaron,  over  ait. 
every  advantage  of  rank  and  favour,  explicitly  declaring  that  after  \am 
Kkasrom  shtMiid  he  kimg.  In  the  end,  the  Almighty  hnnight  hia  poN 
{sjaes  to  a  consummation.  After  tla^  tleath  of  Ahiil  Futael,  howrrnr* 
uiy  father  becaiiu*  im|)rfam'd  with  other  mgions,  ami  returning  i^pnns 
little  into  the  right  uay,  sheweti  himself  onci^  more  an  orthodat 
liever.* 

In  his  last  illness,  ot'  which  w'e  have  a  luirticulnr  nml  injUrcK* 
ing  account,  it  Hf>pears  that  Akbar  liecaine  rt'cinicilcil  to  bk  ton, 
:inu  nominated  him  as  his  successor  to  the  throne,  Init  hestow4i|^ 

*  the  six  months'*  wide  territory  of  llengal  *  upon  Khosrmi.  Tlit 
last  moments  of  the  :i^l  miHiarch  are  affectin^y  described.  Mi 
the  narrative  supplies  ;m  instructive  view*  oi*  uie  death-bed  <i  a 
Moslenu 

*  My  ihther,  after  wistfully  regarding  them  all  round,  intreated  dM 
they  Avouid  hurv  in  obli^n  all  the  errors  vi  which  he  could  he 
licensed,  and  proceeded  to  uddresa  them  in  the  following  terns, 
ranged  in  canplets. 

*  Kemembc:  the  repose  and  safety  which  blessed  tny  reign, 

'Die  splendour  and  order  which  adorned  my  court,  0  remember. 

Hemember  the  crisis  of  my  repentance,  of  my  oft-revolving  headi, 

The  canopy  which  I  prepared  for  the  sanctuary  of  the  Kaabah. 

Let  the  tear  of  alfection  shed  rubies  oirer  my  dust. 

In  your  morning  orisuos  tiuw  your  thoughts  to  my  soul: 

JjeC  your  evening  invocaiioBs  irradiate  the  gloom  of  night. 

l>o  uoi  forget  the  angnish  of  the  tear-dowing  eye. 

VVlien  the  chill  winde  shall  visit  your  oomts  like  the  autumnal  hktft. 

Think  on  that  oeld  hand  whiob  has  so  often  scattered  gold  aaam 

•a 

you. 

*  He  added  the  following  stanra  of  feur  lines : 

*  **  l>ifiat  thott  aee  how  the  sky  shed  areund  its  flowerdike  fiMcnaCuMa-': 

Mr  aoui  is  ua  the  wiag  to  escape  this  cage  of  dnrknass 

'That  buMMii  which  the  world  was  too  narrow  to  contain. 

Has  scarcely  s|ieoe  enough  to  inspire  but  half  a  breath.** 

*  Here  1  perceived  that  it  might  indeed  be  this  mighty  msosrett 
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lalrst  Wrf«th,  and  that  the  n\maenX  was  arriTeJ  for  dia^argiii^ 
paurntiil  duties  of  a  sou.  In  tears  of  anguish  I  appraacbod  As 
isd  soWiinc  ^oud,  1  placed  my  head  at  m\  father *•  feet-  After  lUiod 
then  passed  in  solemn  sorrow  thrice  rouno  him,  the  djii^nionarcliy  as 
8  Mg’*  auspicious  to  my  fortune,  hechened  to  me  to  tuenis  faroonW 
ticimiUr  *,  and  in  his  presence  to  jpri  i|,  round 

mist.  Having  so  done,  and  again  prostrated  myself  st  hi^feet,  i 
Ofweil  my  protestations  of  dut)  .  So  nearly  was  T  indeed  ea^uated  hi 
these  paroxysms  of  sottoh',  that  T  found  atlast  the  ntmoat  dBeulty in 
drawing  hr^th. 

<  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  when  one  watch  tmT  four  seeHons 
of  the  nUrht  were  expired,  my  father's  soul  took  fight  to  the  redhns 
ihort.  lie  had,  however,  previously  desired  me  to  send  for  hf^iiati 
Sadderjahauu,  in  order  to  repeat  with  him  the  Kclmah  shthaMitl^  whiih 
he  mid  it  v’as  his  wish  to  postpone  to  the  last  moment,  stiH  ^eriidii^ 
the  hoi»e  that  the  Almighty  TWposrr  of  Xiifc  might  yetTbestou*  aome 
pndaiigatioi..  On  his  arrival,  I  placed  Sudderjahnun  on  both  knees  h% 
my  father’s  side,  and  he  commenced  reciting  the  creed  of  the  faifhftil. 
At  this  crisis,  my  father,  desiring  me  to  draw  near,  threw'his  arms 
ahaiit  my  neck,  and  addressed  me  in  the  following  terms. 

‘  **  M  y  ileaT  boy  (baba),  take  this  my  last  fferewoU,  for  here  we  w^r 
neat  again.  Beware  that  thou  dost  not  withdraw  thy  protecting  re- 
fwiis  trom  the  aadoded  in  my  hamm  ;  that  thou  continue  the  saim 
uhfwance.  for  aabsiatence  as  was  allotted  by  myself.  Although  m} 
(kpartnre  must  cast  a  heavy  bnrthen  upon  thy  mind,  let  not  the  woids 
th^  arc  past  he  at  once  fbdgottei..  Many  a  row  and  many  a  covenant 
bive  been  c'>.chaiiged  between  tr*— break  not  the  pledge  wdneh^riMai 
hgiit  given  me— forget  it  not.  Beware  !  Many  are  the  ciaiuis  wHeh 
I  kaye  upon  thy  aoul.  Be  they  great  or  be  they  small,  do  not  dRget 
them.  Cali  to  thy  remembrance  my  deeds  of  martial  gdavy .  Foeg^ 
Bot  the  exertions  of  that  bountv  which  diatributeil  so  manv  a  jewel 
By  servants  and  dependants,  when  1  am  gone,  do  not  thou  faset,  war 
the  afflicted  in  the  hour  of  neeil. — Ponder  word  for  axird  on  all  t^t  1 
have  mid, —do  thou  bear  all  in  mind  ;  and  tgain,  ftirgrt  me  not.** 

'  After  expressing  himself  as  above,  be  directed  buddrijahtaii  ono 
wrr  to  repent  the  Kdmah,  and  he  recited  the  sttleinn  lest  kmuieif 
with  a  voice  equally  ioDd  and  distinct-  He  then  dcaired  the  Ibudkirr 
to  oQQtinue  repeating  by  his  piiicnv  the  6amrak  tteUk,  and  awituer 
caapter  of  the  Korun,  togetiier  with  the  Adeilah  prayer,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  render  up  hit  aoul  with  aa  iktlo  airugjgk'  as 
puttibit .  Accordtitgly,  Buddeijahaun  bad  hoiahed  the  JSimrHtk  mtUM, 
and  bad  the  last  words  of  the  prayer  on  his  lipa,  when,  with  bo  other 
■nii|>&im  than  a  tear-dnip  in  the  oomer  of  Ma  eye,  uy  noble  father 
resigned  hia  soul  into  the  hands  of  hit  Chreat4»r/ 

kbosrou’s  party  were  k>r  the  time  couipeiied  to  acauleacc  iii 
bie^aciMiaaioii  of'  buBan  ;  UUt  a.iua  years,  atUfriiianK, 

tile  young  prince  luade  hla  eacafic,  uikI  act  up  iiie  bUudaitl  of 
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revolt  Tbe  rel)eliion  assunieil  for  some  time  a  fornmiable  cIm*’ 
racter ;  hut  Khosrou  was  at  length  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  and  all  his  followers  were  taken  or  dispersed.  The 
prince  was  for  fifteen  years  a  state  prisoner  in  close  confinement 
111  the  royal  tower  of  the  castle  of  Agra :  he  was  at  lengtli  par* 
doncil  and  released,  at  tbe  intercession  of  his  brother  Parveiz, 
and  restored  to  all  his  honours.  Jehangueir  seems  iiuleed  tu 
liave  been  naturally  humane  and  placable  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  protection  he  extended  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  in 
imitation  of  his  father  Aklmr,  brought  his  orthoiloxy  intoViniilnr 
suspicion.  Of  his  |H)iicy  in  this  respect,  he  gives  the  following 
vuidication. 

‘  III  the  practice  of  Iwing  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  ns  sometimes  exhibiud  among  the  widows  of  the  Iliudus,  I  had 
previously  directed,  that  no  mmtan  who  fvas  the  mother  of  children 
should  he  thus  mmlv  a  sacrifice^  hotiH:vcr  willing  to  die  ;  and  I  now  fur¬ 
ther  ordained,  that  in  no  case  was  the  pnictice  to  be  permitted,  when 
compulsion  was  in  the  slightest  degree  cm ploifcd,  whatever  might  Ik*  the 
opinions  of  the  |K*o|)le.  In  other  res{M*ct8,  they  were  in  nowise  to. lie 
luolested  in  the  duties  of  their  religion,  nor  exposed  to  oppression  ot 
violence  in  any  manner  whatever.  For  wlmn  1  consider  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  constituted  me  the  sliadow  of  his  benchcence  on  (nirth,  and 
that  his  gracious  providence  is  equally  cxtend(*d  to  all  existence,  it 
would  but  ill  accord  w'ith  tbe  character  thus  bestowed,  to  contemplate 
for  an  instiuicc  the  butchery  of  nearly  a  whole  jieople ;  for,  of  the  whole 
|)opulatiun  of  Ilmdustauu,  it  is  notorious,  that  hvc  parts  in  six  are 
composed  of  Hindus  *,  the  adorers  of  images ;  and  the  whole  concenij 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  weaving,  and  other  industrious  and  lucra¬ 
tive  pursuits  are  entirely  under  the  inamigement  of  these  classes. 
Were  it,  therefore,  ever  so  much  my  desire  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
fciith,  it  w’ould  be  imjwssible,  otherwise  than  through  the  excision  of 
millions  of  men.  Attaclicd  us  thev  thus  are  to  their  religion,  such  as  it 
is,  tliey  wnll  be  snared  in  the  web  of  their  own  inventions :  they  cannot 
escaiie  the  retribution  prepared  for  them.  But  the  massacre  of  a 
whole  )HK>ple  can  never  be  any  business  of  mine.' 

Tlicse  sentiments  do  high  honour  to  the  Mohammedan  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  on  one  point,  his  conduct  appears  to  advantage  in 
contrast  with  the  less  Christian  policy  of  the  East  India  Govern¬ 
ment:  we  allude  to  his  wise  regulation  forbidding  any  widow 
tliat  hud  cliildrcn  to  perform  suttee.  It  would  seem  that  Jehan- 
gucir  was  visited  with  some  compunction  for  his  share  in  the 
base  assassination  of  Abul  Fazzel,  since  he  takes  care  Ip  inform 
ns,  that  he  raisvx!  his  son,  Shiekh  Abdurrahman,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  commander  of  two  thousand  horse,  notwithstanding,  he  saysj 

•  ‘  It  is  curious  to  remark,*  obser\*es  the  Translator  in  a  note, '  that 
the  same  proportion  up|H*ars  to  exist  at  this  day.*  But  it  varies  most 
widely  in  the  ditferent  provinces. 
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<th«at  the' father  was  well  known  to  *me  as  a  man  lof  proQigate 
*  princqiles.*  We  must  make  room  for  the  following 'reflecttotuu 
sajnrested  by  the  slaughter  of  the  banditti  who  infested  the  road 
to  naiibul: 

^  *  i  I 

*■  The  shedding  of  so  much  human  hlood  must  ever  be  extremely 
ptinful  i  hut,  until  swie  other  resource  is  disco\’ered,  it  it  uiunroidiiUe. 
Unhappily^  the  functions  of  government  cannot  be  carried  cm  without 
severity  and  occasional  extinction  of  human  life,  for,  without  tamo* 
thing  of  the  kind,  some  species  of  coercion  and  chastisement,  the  world 
would  soon  exhibit  the  horrible  spectacle  of  mankind,  like  wild  beasts, 
worrying  each  other  to  death  with  no  other  motive  than  rapacity  and 
revenge.  God  is  witness  that  there  is  no  repose  for  crowned  heads. 
There  is  no  pain  or  anxiety  equal  to  that  which  attends  the  poeaession 
of  sovereign  |>ower,  for  to  the  jHissessor  there  is  not  in  this  world  a 
moment’s  rest.  Care  and  anxiety  must  ever  be  the  lot  of  kings,  fur  of 
an  instant’s  inattention  to  the  duties  of  their  trust,  a  thousand  evils  may 
be  the  result.  P'veii  sleep  itself  furnishes  no  repose  for  monarchs,  the 
adversary  being  ever  at  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  It 
has  indeed  been  said,  that  kings  will  find  enemies  in  the  very  hair  of 
their  own  Inxlies.  Let  this  my  counsel  be  suspended  like  a  jewel  to 
thine  ear.  Hath  heaven  deposited  in  thine  hands  the  power  supreme 
*— keep  always  well  with  the  people  subject  to  thy  sway.  Better  Biat 
t  man  leave  behind  him  a  gooil  name,  than  to  leave  behind  him  a  pa« 
lace  of  burnished  gold.” 

*  While  I  am  upon  the  subject,  1  cannot  but  consider,  that  he  to 
whom  God  hath  assigned  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  imperial  powai, 
with  a  sacred  and  awful  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  must, 
as  he  hopes  for  stability  to  his  throne  and  length  of  days,  in  no  way 
suffer  oppression  to  approach  the  people  intrusted  to  hb  care.  For  mv 
own  part  I  can  with  truth  assert,  that  1  have  never  so  far  lent  myself 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  world’s  pleasures  as  to  forget  •  that,  however 
sweet  to  the  appetite,  they  are  more  bitter  in  the  issue  than  the  most 
deadly  poisons.  Alas !  for  the  jewels  of  this  w'orld  which  have  been 
poured  with  such  profusion  upon  my  head :  they  bear  no  longer  any 
value  in  my  sight,  neither  do  I  any  longer  feel  the  slightest  inclination 
to  j)os8esa  them.  Have  I  ever  contemplated  with  delight  the  graces  of 
wmth  and  beauty  ?  The  gratification  is  extingubhed,  it  no  longer  ex- 
isls  in  my  nature.  The  enjoyments  of  hunting  and  of  aoctal  mirth, 
have  too  frequently  liecn  the  source  of  pain  and  regret.  The  Anger  of 
old  age  has  been  held  out  to  indicate  that  retirement  must  be  my 
greiitest  solace,  my  surest  resource,  and  from  thence  must  be  derived 
my  highest  advantages.  In  short,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  in  thb 
world  any  permanent  state  of  repose  or  happiness ;  all  U  fleeting,  vain, 
and  jK^rishaldc.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  shall  we  see  m  enr 
chantress  which  enslaves  the  world  and  its  votaries,  seize  the  throat  of 
ttibthcr  and  another  victim  ;  and  so  exposed  is  man  to  be  trodden  down 
by  the  calamities  of  life,  that  one  mignt  be  almost  persuaded  to  affirm 
tiat  he  never  had  existence.  That  world,  the  end  of'whlch  Is  dcs- 
thied  to  Ik?  thus  miserable,  can  scarcely  be  worth  the  risk  of  so  much 
useless  violence.” 
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*  If  indM»  in  contemplation  of  future  contingencies,  1  have  be^ 
semetimes  led  to  deal  with  thierea  and  robbers  with  indiscriminate  le. 
verity,  whether  during  my  minority  or  since  my  accession  to  the  thmac. 
never  have  I  been  actuated  by  motives  of  pnvate  interest  or  general 
ambition.  The  treachery  ana  inconstancy  of  the  world  are  to  me  u 
clear  as  the  light  of  day.  Of  all  that  could  be  thought  necessary  lo 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  1  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  posset, 
sion.  In  gold,  and  jewels,  and  sumptuous  wardrobes,  and  in  the 
choicest  brauties  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  what  man  has  ever  sun 
passed  me?  And  had  I  then  conducted  myself  without- the  strietsst 
regard  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  God's  creatures  consigned  to  n? 
care,  I  should  have  been  the  basest  of  oppressors.* 

One  of  the  most  curious  passages  in  these  memoirs,  imme¬ 
diately  follows;  it  describes  the  incredible  feats  of  some  Benga¬ 
lese  jugglers  who  performed  before  the  Emjieror.  The  account 
is  too  l^g  to  extract,  but  afler  reading  it,  one  is  almost  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  his  Majesty’s  remark :  ‘In  very  truth,  however  we 
‘  may  have  bestow^  upon  these  i^erformances  the  character  of 
‘  tricK  or  ju^le,  they  very  evidendy  partake  of  the  nature  ol' 

‘  something  ueyond  the  exertion  of  numaii  energy/  Major 
Price  informs  us,  that  he  has  himself  been  witness  to  one  of  the 
transformations  described,  and  has  no  conception  of  the  means 
by  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  appears,  however,  irom  the 
wonderful  stories  introduced  into  the  subsequent  pages,  that  Je- 
hangueir  was  endowed  with  no  small  }X)rtion  of  credulity.  This 
autobiographical  memoir  breaks  off  very  abruptly  at  the  date 
of  the  Emperor’s  excursion  to  ‘  the  safiron  meads’  of  Kash- 
meer,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Jehangueir  was  the  contemporary  of  our  James  L,  in  whose 
reign,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  as  the  first  English  ambassador 
to  die  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  He  presented  a  coach  to  Jehaii- 
gucir  from  the  Bridsh  monarch,  and  obtained  the  object  of  his 
mission,  namely,  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat.  In 
his  pacific  and  humane  character,  his  literary  propensities,  his 
|)edantry  and  vanity,  die  world-subduing  Emperor  has  reminded 
us  of  the  British  ^lonion.  He  died  in  the  year  1628,  while  on 
a  journey  to  Kashmeer. 

Archdeacon  Paul’s  Chronicle  of  the  Travels  of  his  Father  and 
Lord  the  Patriarch,  abounds  with  curious  illustrations  of  the  rites 
and  usages  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  and  the  customs  of 
the  times  ;  but  it  is  singularly  barren  of  any  valuable  inform- 
adon.  The  worthy  Archdeacon’s  talents  appear  to  have  been  of 
die  humblest  order;  and  there  is  an  air  of  simplicity  in  die  nar* 
raUve,  bordering  closely  on  imbecility,  which  seems  to  indicate 
and  reflect  a  decay  and  prostration  of  intellect,  characteristic  of 
the  age.  Of  the  slate  of  what  called  itself  Cliristianity  in  the 
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Church  of  Antioch  at  tin's  period,  the  toilowing  nassages  ailord 
n  tiehrnfcfcoly  sp^tt^  Oh  nppronching  Moit(fail^»a^^u!^ltage 
jhjfh  BrbtHis^,  ih^NatoHa, 'the  whole  population  'tssued 
fnt^*thc‘ PtitrinrchV  ‘  \  'TV  ' 

<  They  ti)ok  OR  directly  to  their  Higli  Church,  called  after  the  Ah* 
guftption  of  Our  Lady  :  and  the  Deacon  mentioned  first  the  nam*  hf 
ihe  Batritcch  of  Conttantinoplc ;  secondly,  that  of  the  Batrjnivh  of 
Antioch  :  but  they  omitted  any  mention  of  their  metropoliUnv^Cleinen- 
Iw,  (Go<l  erase  his  name  from  the  Hook  of  Life  I)  for  his  iiuu^htinoMi 
jif.Btind.  heio);  hated  by  all  the  people  ;  particularly  at  the  present 
ikne;  when  he  declined  coming  out  to  meet  the  Pjitriurch,  and  wdoome 
his  arri^’ul.  For  this  reason,  we  staid  a  very  sliort  time  here,  and 
performed  no  mass.  But  the  people  honoured  us  much  ;  for  they  are 
exa*edingly  good  Christians,  and  very  religious.'  ’ 

In  crossing  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  which  had  nearly  put  a  termination  to  the  Patriarch's 
travels. 

Otir  sense  tied  from  us,  so  that  we  cried  and  sohhed  hkc  childrci\. 
divmg  ourselves  up  for  lost,  we  hade  adieu  to  each  other,  and  operily 
foofessed  our  sins  ;  and  onr  lord  the  Patriarch  read  over  us  the  prayer 
d  forgireiicss,  absolution,  and  remission,  while  we  were  in  momentary 
apectation  of  approaching  death.  Hut  the  Creator,  exnltod  Ih>  his 
naxne  1  who  neglecteth  not  his  servants,  did  not  abandon  us ;  and  by 
the  intercession  for  us  of  the  Virgin  his  Mother,  the  prc8er\’er  and  r^ 
fiige  of  all  who  are  in  distress— of  St.  Nicholas — of  St.  Siuieqii  the 
wonder-worker,  the  seaman,  the  Aleppion — of  St.  George,  the  rider 
upon  sea  and  land — and  of  St.  Demetrius,  whose  festival  waa  ap¬ 
proaching  (for  both  l)efore  and  after  it  this  storm  is  dreaded  by  navi¬ 
gators) — the  waves  subsided  ;  and  after  immense  fatigue  and  mighty 
fear,  our  sailors  succeeded  in  rowing  us  to  laud.  At  first,  we  could 

not  believe  that  we  w'ere  safe.' 

* 

The  following  passage  fixes  the  date  of  this  curious  per^ 
forniaoce,  (the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,)  and  shews 
that  imoge-worship  was  then  practised  in  the  Oreek  church. 

.  *  On  Thursday  morning,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  to 
hhn,  at  the  moment  of  his  intended  coming,  the  aforesaid  MetroiKi- 
litans,  w'ho  rejiaired  to  his  preseijj^e,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Pa¬ 
triarch’s  palace.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gate  two  priests  met  him  ; 
the  one  carrj  ing  the  Gospel,  the  other  an  image ;  and  also  the  Dea¬ 
cons,  with  the  thurible,  dressed  in  their  copes  :  and  he  kissed  the 
Gospel  and  the  image,  according  to  custom ;  and  the  Deacons  incensed 
him.  «  Then  one  of  the  Metropolitans  put  into  his  hand  a  silver  cro¬ 
sier;, .and  the  singing  cha^ains  l)egan  to  cliaunt  ‘'Afts*  Iffrlv,  till  they 
e^ered  wLtb  him  into  the  Patriarchal  church,  which  is  dedlcatcMl  in  this 
oaihe  of  St.  George.  Whilst  he  was  performing  his  devotions  to  tJbie 
linages  w  hich  are  upon  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  behold  the  IVixiarch 
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of  C\»nstantinople  came  duuii»  aiul  cnterliii?  the  church  in  hu  ptlj 
htiMKl  before  his  throne.  They  placed  our  lord  the  Pt. 
Iriarch  at  a  throne  opposite  to  him.  And  the 'Deacon  siiid:  “ 
mercy  on  us,  ()  God,  according  to  thy  great  mercy.”  And  he  nude 
mention  of  Alexis,  Emperor  of  Moscow  and  of  the  Empress  Maria* 
of  Vasili  lk»g,  of  Moldavia,  and  his  consort  Katherina ;  of  Matthew 
)h‘g,  of  Wallachia,  and  his  wife  Helena;  then  of  Kyr  Paiaiut 
ll»e  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Kyr  Macarius,  Patriarch  of 
Antiich;  and  the  chaplains  chauuted  at  each  name  Kyrie  EU'enn 
three  tinies.  Upon  the  concliisi<»n  of  the  service  by  the  olhciatiiig 
priest,  the  two  Patriarchs  came  down  from  their  thrones  ;  and  ha\’ii)g 
grunted  pardon  to  each  other  for  their  faults,  they  walked  together, 
two  persons  preceding  them  with  large  silver  candlesticks  holding  a 
inimphor  ta|KT ;  and  the  Metro|>olitans  follow  ing  behind,  till  thev 
inounted  up  to  the  Patriarch’s  divan.  Here  they  sat  down  to  table, 
while  the  chajdains  continued  to  sing.' 

T'lie  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  style  and  title  of  these  bro¬ 
ther  A|>oslles,  is  tpiite  in  character  with  the  rest. 

‘  At  the  end  of  the  prayer,  after  they  had  taken  their  blessing  to¬ 
gether,  (exchanged  l)enedictions  r)  the  two  patriarchs  went  outside  the 
church,  u  ith  two  torch-l)oarers  l)efore  them,  and  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  standing  in  rows.  Then  one  of  the  torch-lieurcrs  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice:  “  Paisius,  of  all  holine^s,  Archbishop  of  the  City  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  New  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the  Inhabiteii  World, 
May  your  years  be  many  ” — three  times:  whilst  the  patriarch,  raising 
his  right  hand,  was  blessing  the  ])eople.  In  like  manner,  the  bearer 
tlie  other  t(»rches  cried  otit :  “  Macarius,  of  all  gooilncss,  Patriarch  of 
the  City  of  (>(h1,  Antictch  the  Great,  and  of  all  the  P^ast ;  ”  and  he 
Slid,  **  May  your  years  Ik»  many”  three  times;  wliilst  the  Antiochian 
also  raised  his  right  hand,  and  blessed  the  people.  Then  they  put  off 
their  palls,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  took  the  other  up  with  him  to 
his  palace,  where  they  dined  together.* 

The  descriplitm  of  Constantinople  itself  is  very  meagre  and 
uninteresting.  A  succession  of  ‘  splendid  ceremonies  and  solemn 
banquets’,  left  the  Patriarch  and  his  attendant  Deacon  little  spare 
time  on  their  hands.  We  have,  however,  a  particular  account 
of  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  St.  George,  and  its  rare  treiisures; 
among  which  were,  a  j>ortrait  of  that  Saint,  ‘  entirely  executed  by 
the  hand  of  Our  I.4idv’;  portraits  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedec; 
and  another  extraordinary  picture,  representing  ‘the  Patriarch 
‘  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Messiah  standing  beiore  him  in  the 
‘  shajK*  of  a  young  man,  under  a  cupola  supported  by  two  pillars. 
‘  His  garment  is  rent;  and  the  Patriarch  says  to  him  “  Lord, 
‘  who  rent  thy  garment?”  The  answer  issuing  from  the  mouth 
‘  of  Our  l^md  is:  “  Indeed  Arius,  who  fell  upon  me.  Is  the 
‘  mouth  ot  I  lell  lower  ’  (deeper  ?)  Among  the  bodies  of  saints, 
in  this  church,  Irom  which  the  visiters  did  not  fail  to  ‘  take  a 
‘  blessing’  in  exchunge  for  a  devout  osculation,  were  that  of 
Saint  1  ricophanu  the  empress,  of  Saint  Ishmonita,  ntother  of 
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the  seven  Macabites,  aiui  of  Saint  luiphcinia.  They  shewed  also 
*  one  half  of  the  pillar  to  which  they  tied  our  Lord  the  Messiah 
‘  when  they  scourged  him.’  The  whole  of  the  treasure  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  church,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  vakeels  or  attorneys, 
not  being  ‘  entmsted  to  the  Patriarchs.* 

“  It  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  l>e  sen5K>n- 
e(l!’'--It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  abject  state  of  the 
human  faculties  amid  the  darkness  of  utter  heathenism,  than  is 
exhibited  by  this  view  of  a  corrupt  church  in  the  last  stage  of 
declension  and  moral  imbecility.  Well  might  Byzantium  be 
styled  New  Home,  since,  in  guilt  and  folly,  it  has  come  so  little 
khiiul  its  ecclesiastical  rival. 

Dr.  Belfourhas  executed  his  task  with  respectable,  if  not  con¬ 
summate  ability.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  Preface  are, 
however,  somewhat  too  much  in  the  style  of  Archdeacon  Paul, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  Western  readers. 

The  History  of  the  Afghans  is  a  more  valuable  document.  Its 
Author  was  the  contemjwrary  of  Ferishta  ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  their  information  in  compiling 
their  respective  works,  is  evident  from  the  verbal  coincidence 
which  may  occasionally  be  detecteil  in  the  style  and  thread  of 
the  narrative.  The  present  work  contains  the  history  of  the 
Afghans  from  Adam  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  native  tra¬ 
ditions  trace  the  national  genealogy  up  to  Afghana,  the  son  of 
Talut  *  (King  Saul),  and  make  the  nation  to  have  emigrated 
from  Arabia,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  endeavoured  to  corroborate  this  statement,  by  adduc¬ 
ing,  among  other  proofs,  the  supposed  similarity  of  the  Pushtoo 
or  Afghan  language  to  the  Chaldaic.  This  pn)ofi  Professor 
Dorn  remarks,  ‘  is  the  weakest  that  could  be  produced,  for  the 
‘  Pushtoo  points  to  quite  another  origin  of  this  people.*  Neither 
in  its  grammar  nor  in  its  vocabulary,  does  it  present,  he  says, 
the  slightest  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

*  The  fact,  that  the  Afghans  make  frequently  use  of  Hebrew'  names, 
as  Esau,  Yacoob,  Musa,  &c.,  and  that  their  tribes  bear  Hebrew  names, 
as  Davudzye,  &c.,  is  as  little  proof  of  their  .Jewish  origin,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  their  Nobles  bear  the  title  Melek  ;  which  title,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  assertion,  was  not  introduced  before  Moliammed’s 
time.* 

In  the  Notes,  the  Translator  has  more  fully  explained  his 
opinions,  and  discussed  the  historical  and  philological  questions 
relating  to  the  Afghans  and  their  language ;  but,  as  all  these  are 


*  Paulos  is  pronounced  Taulos  in  Ethiopic.  Talut,  for  Tsalus  or 
Saul,  is  not  a  greater  change,  than  Tyre  for  Tsoor. 
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rrtierved  loi  ihc  Si'coiul  Part,  which  lias  not  yet  reached  us, 
BuiM  ilcltT  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  tor  a  future  oppor. 
tiinlty. 
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Sulmo.  Dv  an  Angler,  f.caj).  Hvo.  p]>.  850.  Price  12^.  London. 
ir2l‘. 

8.  The  Satural  lli.sforu  of  Selhornc.  By  the  late  Reverend  Gilbert 
U’hilo,  A.M.  With  Additions  hy  Sir  William  Jardinc,  Bart. 
IHimi.  pp.  310.  Pi  ice3.v.  tV.  Fdiiiburgh.  1829. 

I  T  does  not  often  happen  to  us,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  putting  together  three  volutnes  of  such  delightful  reading  a.s 
llM>se  which  now  lie  Infore  us.  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
i.s  i4K)  extensively  and  loo  favourably  knowm  to  require  any  further 
iutiiuation  from  us,  Uian  that  tlie  convenient  edition  in  our  hand 
is  a  partial  reprint— we  wisli  it  had  included  the  entire  collection 
—  of  the  Uevereml  (Filbert  While's  works,  w  ith  brief  but  accept¬ 
able  notes  by  an  intelligent  obsener  of  nature.  It  forms  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  series  which  pa.sses  under  the  name  of  Constable's 
Miscellany,  and  which  is,  cm  the  w  hole,  distinguished  by  judi¬ 
cious  management. 

‘  Salmonia  *  is  reiommended  to  us,  not  by  the  subject,  but 
liy  the  name  of  its  author,  and  by  its  execution.  It  was  the 
work  o!  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Da^y,  as  a  paaie-iema  in  hours 
<»f  sickness  and  debility ;  and  this,  although,  for  ourselves,  we 
should  iu>l  choose  to  employ  the  season  of  ‘  severe  and  dangerous 
‘illness’  in  w riling  dialogues  on  angling,  must  give  a  strong 
inlciest  to  the  lH.K>k,  indejK'ndenily  of  whatever  it  may  possess 
that  is  intrinsically  valuable.  There  Lave  been  moments  in  our 
life,  w  hen  it  required  some  exertion  to  resist  tlie  temptation  to 
take  up  ilie  angling  rod  ;  and  nothing  but  a  rooted  aversion 
from  the  %ery  idea  of  mingling  amusement  and  tlie  infliction  of 
suflering.  could  have  w  ithheld  us  from  engaging  in  a  pursuit  so 
fascinating  in  itself,  and  so  delightful  in  its  associations.  We 
have  read  Isaac  W’alton  w  ith  a  pleasure  hardly  abated  by  the 
cool  and  bland  biirbarity  w  ,th  w  hich  he  dwells  on  the  tortures  of 
the  hook ;  and  wt  have  been  almost  tempted,  such  is  tl)e  s{iell 
of  hts  enthusiasm,  and  such  tlie  charm  of  his  simple  but  exqui¬ 
site  descriptions  of  natural  objects  ^d  circumstances,  to  throw 
away  owr  scruples,  and  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  an  aaiglcr^s 
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AikI  it  must  be  ailmitted,  that  there  are  many  and  pe- 
culiai*  ^ralihcations,  some  of  a  better  and  others  of  a -more 
doubtful  kind,  to  l>e  found  in  its  varieties.  Skill,  hazard,  vi- 
cissilutle,  combine  to  make  it  a  sort  of  punester’s  pursuit  in  it- 

while  the  attractions  of  scenery  anil  the  opportunities  of 
philosophic  investigation,  surround  it  with  higher  and  more 
Ifgitiinate  sources  of  delight. 

‘  It  is  a  pursuit*,  says  our  ‘  Angler,*  of  moral  discipline,  requiring 
jiatieiice,  forlwarance,  and  command  of  tempt'r.  As  connected  with 
natural  science,  it  mav  he  vaunted  as  demanding  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  a  considerable  tribe  of  created  beings, — hshes  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  they  prey  upon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  signs  and 
tokens  (if  the  weather  and  its  changes,  the  nature  of  w'aters,  and  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  to  its  poetical  relations,  it  carries  us  into  the 
most  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  nature  ;  amongst  the  mountain 
lakes,  and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that  gusli  from  the  higher 
ranges  of  elevated  hills,  or  that  make  their  wav  through  the  cavities  of 
calcareous  strata.  How*  delightful  is  the  €*arlv  spring,  after  the  dull 
and  tedious  time  of  winter,  when  the  frosts  disappear,  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  w”arms  the  earth  and  w'aters ;  to  ^vnnder  forth  by  some  clear 
stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting  from  the  purple  bud,  to  scent  the 
odours  of  the  hank  perfumed  by  the  violet,  and  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
aith  the  primrose  and  the  daisy  ;  to  wander  upon  the  fresh  turf 
belmv  the  shade  of  trees,  W'hose  bright  blossoms  are  filled  with  the 
music  of  the  bee ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  to  view  the  gaudy 
flies  sparkling  like  animated  gems  in  the  sunbeams,  w  hilst  tlie  bright 
and  lieautiful  trout  is  w'atching  them  from  below  ;  to  hear  tlie  twitter¬ 
ing  of  the  w’ater-birds,  w’ho,  alarmed  at  your  approach,  rapidly  liidc 
themselves  btuieath  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  tlie  water-lily;  and  as 
the  season  advances,  to  find  all  these  objects  changed  for  others  of  the 
same  kind,  but  better  and  brighter,  till  the  sw'allow  and  the  trout 
contend,  as  it  were,  for  the  gaudy  May-fly,  and  till,  in  pursuing  your 
amusement  in  the  calm  and  balmy  evening,  you  are  serenaded  by  the 
songs  of  the  cheerful  thrush  and  melodiims  nightingale,  performing  the 
offices  of  paternal  love,  in  thickets  ornauiented  with  the  ruse  and 
w<M»dbine.* 

This  passage  will  satisfy  our  readers,  tlint  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  rich  description  and  attractive  composition  in  ‘  Salnionia  ’ ; 
and  the  character  of  its  distinguished  Author  will  be  a  sufficient 
security  for  a  large  admixture  of  scientific  illustration.  When 
we  have  added,  that  there  are  ample  instructions  for  fly¬ 
fishing,  with  valuable  intimations  concerning  tlie  improvement 
of  angling  machinery,  we  shall  have  briefly  set  forth  the  contents 
of  the  volume.  Like  Walton — die  ‘  quaint  old  cruel  coxcomb,’ 
as  Lord  Byron  calls  him — Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  adopted 
dialogue  as  the  medium  of  communication  ;  but  his  interlocutors, 
instead  of  Piscator,  Venator,  and  Viator,  are  gendemen  of 
Greek  denomination  ;  Halieus,  Poietes,  Physlcus,  and  Ornithes, 
men  w^ell  approved  in  learning,  eloquence,  and  admirable 
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taculty.  Hie  distinction  ut*  character  is  slronnlj'  kept  up,  and 
the  little  amiable  sparrings  which  are  occasionally  mtrcKluceil,'nre 
well  managed.  The  scene  shifts  as  widely  as  the  changeful  stage 
of  Shakspearc  himself.  The  first  exhibits  the  party  symposia- 
callv  engaged  in  London ;  the  second,  transfers  tliem  to  the 
bnnVs  of  the  Colne ;  the  third,  exhibits  them  navigating  IxkH 
Marre  in  Koss-shire ;  the  fourth,  opens  near  Ludlow;  the  fifth, 
is  at  Downton ;  and  the  sixth,  displays  the  falls  of  the  Traun, 
in  Upper  Austria.  Small  but  well-engraved  representations  of 
this  scenery  occur  in  six  plates,  by  Finden,  and,  with  the  de¬ 
scriptive  sketches,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

'I'he  first  dialogue  is  merely  intrcxluctory,  and  after  some 
preliminary  comment  on  the  defencibility  of  angling  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  ends  with  an  engagement  to  meet  at  Denham, 
on  the  Colne,  for  a  ilay’s  fishing.  In  vindication  of  his  favourite 
recreation  from  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  uses  no  evasion  ;  he  woulil  never,  but  in  great  emergency, 
resort  to  other  than  artificial  bait;  lie  stipulates  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  of  life;  and  he  adverts  to  the  probable 
deficiency  of  sensibility  in  cold-blooded  animals.  The  hook 
usually  fixes  in  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  mouth,  where  no 
nerves  are  found,  and  fish  are  observed,  after  having  broken 
liM>se  from  the  line,  to  seize  the  natural  fly,  and  feed  with  ap¬ 
parent  indiflereuce ;  while  pike  have  been  caught  with  four  or 
five  hcxiks  in  their  mouths,  to  all  appearance  without  pain  or 
inconvenience.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  frankly  admitted,  that 
there  is  danger  in  ‘  analysing  too  closely,  the  moral  character 
‘  of  any  of  our  field  sports.' 

The  second  and  tliird  days  contain  much  interesting  inform- 
ation  on  iniscellaneous  subjects ;  the  different  kinds  of  salmon, 
the  various  rivers  of  England  that  are  attractive  to  the  angler, 
the  habits  and  natural  history  of  fish,  the  varieties  and  seasons 
of  the  insecUtrilies  which  frequent  the  water :  on  all  these,  the 
details  are  valuable  and  pleasantly  communicated,  though  not  in 
a  shape  suited  to  our  purpose.  Passing  by,  then,  these  desultory 
observations,  we  shall  cite  a  curious  anecdote  that  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  volume. 

*  A  miinufactiirer  of  carmine,  who  was  aw'arc  of  the  superiority  of 
the  French  colour,  w’ent  to  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
])rocefts,  and  bargained  w'ith  the  most  celebrated  manufacturer  in  that 
capital,  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  w’as  showm  all  the  pnx^esses,  and  saw  a  lieauti- 
ful  colour  produced,  yet  he  found  not  the  least  difference  in  the  French 
nunle  of  fabrication,  and  that  w'hich  he  had  constantly  adopted.  He 
aj>pt‘ale<l  to  the  manufiicturer,  and  insisted  that  he  must  have  concealed 
Mimething.  The  manufacturer  assured  him  that  he  had  not,  and 
invited  him  to  see  the  process  a  second  time.  He  minutely  examined 
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the  wutcr  and  the  iiiuteiiala,  uhich  were  the  same  as  hit  own,  and, 
>t*ry  niiieh  surprised,  said,  “  1  have  h»st  iny  labour  and  my  money, 
for  the  air  of  En^nd  docs  not  {lermit  us  to  make  good  carmine.** 

“  Stay,”  the  Frenchman,  “  do  not  deceive  yourself,  wlint  kind  of 
weather  is  it  now  ?**  **  A  bright  sunny  day,**  said  the  Englishman. 

**  And  such  are  the  days,*'  said  the  Frenchman,  **  on  w’hich  1  make 
iny  colour,  ^^’e^e  I  to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  on  a  dark  or  cloudy 
day,  my  result  would  be  the  same  as  yours.  Let  me  ndvise  you,  mv 
friend,  alw  ays  to  make  carmine  4»n  bright  and  sunny  days.'*  **  *1 
will,”  .says  the  .Englishman,  “  but  1  fear  1  shall  make  very  little  in 
London.”  * 

The  ostensible  subject  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  is 
*  fishing  for  salmon  and  sen  trout';  but,  ns  usual,  the  excursive 
dialogists  are  wandering  in  their  talk  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
It  may  he  wortli  noticing,  for  the  benefit  of  culinary  amateurs, 
that  the  *  true  epicurean  way  of  eating  fresh  salmon  ',  is  witliout 
any  other  sauce  than  ‘  tiie  water  in  wnich  he  was  boiled  ' ;  and 
that  the  only  fit  condiment  for  trout  is  vinegar  and  mustard, 

The  seventh  and  following  days  are  of  the  same  character  with 
a  changed  text — grayling-fishing.  The  ninth  and  last  day  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  party  fishing  for  the  salmo  hucho  in  the  Austrian 
river  Traun,  and  the  varied  interest  of  the  dialogue  is  kept  up 
to  the  end.  Krakens,  cockneys,  and  craniology,  nsh  and  frogs, 
fat  and  flesh,  waterfalls  and  Benjamin  West,  are  all  laid  untYer 
contribution  and  criticism. 

The  ‘  Journal  of  a  Naturalist '  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
book,  though  we  should  have  been  gratified  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  more  vigorous  cast  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  principal  value  of  the  w’ork  consists  in  the  illustrations 
which  it  affords  of  the  advantages  and  accessibility  of  physical 
science,  the  appearances  and  operations  of  nature,  the  qualities 
of  animate  and  inanimate  things.  The  Writer  is  a  keen  observer, 
and  he  describes  well ;  but  we  shall  be  sparing  in  our  extracts 
from  a  volume  which  is  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  so  many  of 
our  readers.  In  the  description  of  an  autumnal  walk,  there  is, 
with  a  little  sentimentality  not  mucli  to  our  taste,  some  reason- 
ably  good  de.scription.  We  shall  leave  out  the  first,  and  extract 
part  of  the  last. 

‘  There  is  a  silence  in  which  w'e  hear  every  thing,  a  beauty  that  will 
be  observed.  The  stump  of  an  old  oak  is  a  very  landscape,  with  rugged 
alpine  steeps  bursting  through  forests  of  verdant  mosses,  with  some  pale, 
denuded,  branchless,  lichen,  like  a  scathed  oak,  creeping  up  the  sides,  or 
crow’ning  the  summit.  Rambling  with  unfettered  grace,  the  tendrils  of 
the  briony  (tamus  communis)  festoon  with  its  brilliant  berries,  green, 
yellow’,  red,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the  hasel  or  the  thorn  ;  it  ornaments 
flieir  plainness,  and  receives  a  support  its  own  feebleness  denies.  The 
agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  its  elegant  varieties  of  form,  ex¬ 
pands  its  cone  sprinkled  with  the  freshness  of  the  momingj  a  (transient 
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fair,  a  child  of  di»o«y,  thnt  '*  sprung  up  in  ii  night  «nd  will  pcriil,  iu^ 
night.*’  Thr  nquim*!,  HgiU‘  with  lifo  hikI  timidity,  gnnihliiig  round  tbt 
root  of  an  anrii*nt  hrooh,  itv  ho«<'  ovei^rovTi  w’ith  thr  drwhi'TTy,  (nibui 
nnsBiiR.)  blur  with  uiiHiillird  fruit,  iinpodrd  in  bin  frolic  s|»<iTts,  htlf 
angry,  dart**  up  thr  Rilvrr  Iwdo,  Rgnin  to  poop  and  woiid«»r  iit  thcRtrangf 
intruder  on  hik  hnuntK.  The  jay  springs  up,  and,  Hcroamiiig,  trlUcf 
danger  to  her  brood  ;  thr  now\  trihr  rc'pral  thr  call,  arr  htiKhrd.  uui 
leatT  uk  ;  thr  loud  laugh  of  thr  woodpecker,  joyous  and  vacunt  ;  tht* 
hammering  of  the  luithach  (aitta  enropira')  cleaving  priar  in  thr  chink 
<if  aonw  dry  laiugh  :  thr  hiimhir  her  torpid  on  thr  diac  of  thr  purple 
thiatW,  juHl  lifts  a  limb  to  pray  for}»earancr  ot  injury,  to  ask  for  peact 
and  Viid  Uk 

*  Ijoavr  him,  Iciivr  him,  to  repoar 

The  Authors  rcsicicriee,  near  the  Sex’om,  amid  the  fine  acenen 
of  the  trad  lying  between  Glo!iee4?ter  and  Bristol,  is  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  such  pursuits,  and  he  has  been  diligent  in  improving 
the  advantages  of  his  situation.  He  has  left  untouched  few  suh- 
jects  connected  with  natural  history  ;  and  we  can  nvommeiul  hi> 
book  as  pun.'  in  9(*nilmcnL  attractive  in  subject,  and  vnlunblt  in 
matter. 
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\\^  E  had  determined  to  look  very  grave  upon  the  AmiiuUs  '•f 
this  Tear,  and  to  submit  their  conteiiU  to  a  sober  criticKB: 


The  Aftniiftls, 


We  bnd  re*«o!vcil  not  to  be  dazzled  by  their  silk  attire  and  the 
lustre  of  their  onilM*llishnicnts,  but  to  examine  their  preieiisioAb, 
unbiassed  by  fear  or  favour.  Our  reasons  tor  this  intention  were 
rhietly  two-fold  ;  first,  the  apprehension  that  the  literary  tn* 
bt'l ter  part  of  these  se<luctive  little  volumes  was  Ixjcoming  far 
t(x>  snlx>rdinnte  to  the  extrinsic  and  subsidiary,  the  mere  dress  and 
jewelry;  and,  secondly,  the  opinion,  that,  as  presents  to  young 
jHTSons  more  especiallv,  the  high-seasoned  olio  of  tales  and  tri- 
fli  s,  is  ofdonbtfid  tendency,  nut  the  general  character  of  these 
publications  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  any  observations  of 
this  nature  would,  perhajis,  be  regarded  .as  alike  cynical  and  super- 
lluous,  and  our  voice  would  be  drowned  in  the  soft  clamour  we 
should  be  in  <langer  of  exciting  from  the  young  and  the  fair. 

“  We  are  not  made  of  stone.”  We  have  been  vounir  ourselves  ; 
and  can  fully  enter  into  the  delicious  joy  spread  among  a  bright- 
eyed  groupe  by  the  arrival  of  an  assortment  of  these  splendid  little 
tomes  ns  presents  to  the  resjwtive  members  of  the  circle, — ^the 
triumph  with  which  each  would  bear  off  his  own  possession,  and 
then  the  after  pleasure  of  comparing  and  interchanging  them. 
The  idea  of  these  juvenile  Annuals  w’as  a  happy  one;  for  othcr- 
wbe,  the  said  arrival  must  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
younger  ones,  whose  envy  and  impatience  might  be  stirred,  un¬ 
less  in  very  well  regulated  families,  by  the  sight  of  so  brilliant  a 
|)ossession  in  the  hands  of  tlicir  seniors.  Besides,  we  are  warm 
triends  to  good  old  customs,  such  us  the  Weihnuchts  gcschmkvy 
which  we  are  told  still  prevails  throughout  (jrertnaijy,  and  tlie 
interchange  of  tokens  of  remembrance  between  distant  friends. 
We  arc  by  no  means  willing  that  the  honoured  practice  of 
Christmas  bakshish^  (xiilg.  diet.  Christni.is- boxes,)  obviously  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  concerning  which  we  intend  some  day  to 
write  a  dissertation  for  some  one  of  tliese  Annuals, — slmuld  be 
confined  to  the  doling  out  of  a  tew  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six¬ 
pences,  to  liie  watchman,  postman,  butcher's  boy,  and  oilier  such 
humble  ciaiinaiits  who  pester  you  on  the  2Glh  of  December  and 
file  next  few  days  ensuing.  We  know  that  the  times  are  very 
bad,  as  Uiey  have  been,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  lor  the  last 
titty  years ;  but  still,  we  rejoice  to  lliiuk,  that  die  public  cau  af¬ 
ford  to  lay  out  some  iiity  ihousaud  pounds  a^year  In  this  one  ar. 
tide  of  literary  luxury  ;  and  we  arc  proud  loo,  that,  in  this  sort 
of  production,  neither  our  couUiM^iUil  neighbours  nor  die  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  comjHite  with  us  either  as  to  price  or  quality.  We  are 
credibly  informed,  that  a  very  large  ouaulity  ol  these  Forget  me 
Nots,  Souvenirs,  Amulets,  &c.,  find  llieir  way  to  foreign  markets. 
And  but  for  this  widely  extended  demand,  we  can  tell  our  readers, 
they  exmid  not  liave  so  cheap  a  bargain  presented  to  them,  as 
fc|(^rds  die  beauty  and  cost  of  the  embellishments.  'Die  low 
price  at  wliich  diese  tasteful  little  volumes  are  brought  out,  is 
VOL.  il. — N.>.  Y  V 
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rcully  astonishing,  as  it  is  ohvioiis  that  a  von  small  protit  u|Kin 
i’jich  copy  must  remain,  after  the  artists,  the  engravers,  the  writers, 
the  editor,  the  printer,  the  stationer,  and  the  himlcr  have  iieeii 
paid.  This  consideration  may  weigh  little  w  ith  4^ir  rcmlers,  iaii 
it  tuu  great  force  with  us,  imhieing  us  to  UxA  very  h'oienily  upon 
these  pt»t>iicaUons. 

And  Uic  obvious  ami  incre4ise<l  pains  that  have  Iwn  liestoweiJ 
upon  getting  op  the  Annuals  now  betdre  us,  uiuler  tlu'  stinmlu> 
ol  excessive,  ajid,  we  fe4ir,  injurious  competithw,  would  of  iuelf 
have  disarmed  criticism  o!  its  severity,  e  ven  hail  tlu^ir  conient> 
of  less  respeciabk  merit.  Ot  the  prints  w'c  shall 
liereaficr,  and  merely  remark.  theTt'k'U'C-,  at  prcsoiit,  tlml  tiie\ 
ate,  upi»n  the  average,  sujX'rior,  hi'iih  in  interest  and  execuiuai, 
to  Uiose  of  the  precetling  year.  rc^rd  to  the  iiierar\ 

n>enis  i>f  llie  several  com}K‘titoi'S  we  are  kmunately  precludtti 
from  Ute  delicate  task  of  comjmrism,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of 
pretty  nearly  the  same  w  riters  iwur  in  each  ol  the  volumes,  ami 
the  txiilors  apjx'ai  to  have  made,  in  several  iristairces,  an  arnica 
ble  interchange  of  contributions.  This  is  as  it  shivuld  Ik' — emu¬ 
lation  without  jcalousx  ;  and  wc  hoAriily  wish  ilml  it  may  Ik  n. 
wanled  w  ith  a  general  succt'Ss,  that  shall  leave  ik>  i\x>m  for  ill- 
iiaturt'il  envy.  We  trust  that  we  have  made  out  a  strong  cast  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  ies|X'CUvc  ediu^rs  to  critical  indul¬ 
gence  and  public  paifxxiagv.  Ami  if  the  cimlents  of  tiicst  pubii- 
catiiHis  are  not  alutgellier  of  ilmt  sterling,  solid  character  dial  wt 
grave  reviewers  might  ha^e  wished,  we  must  caixiidly  avow  oui 
conviction,  that  as  Large  a  |x>rtion  of  die  vllU  is  mixed  widi  tin 
ilulcc  as  could  well  ht  admiutxi  without  sjx>iling  die  flavour  l*' 
the  geiHrral  taste^  and  mi  endangering  the  sale  of  liie  ariick:. 
NN’e  sliould,  indtxd,  lie  sum  to  think  that  diese  Annuals  wouki 
usuqi,  in  die  librai  y  t»r  on  tl>e  lable^  the  place  of  the  jxirennial> 
ofiiur  literature,  or  that  the  demand  for  our  standard  poets  ant 
classic  writers  would  Ixr  permaiieiilly  trenched  u(X>ii  by  diest 
more  atUactive  publicatlocis.  But  of  such  a  result  wc  have  ne 
iipprebension.  Let  die  arusts  and  engrB\>ers,  and  all  odiers  et*- 
g:tged  In  die  deooratkm  and  cocnpositioci  of  these  elegant  wares, 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines:  we  will  nut  be  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  in  their  way. 

We  should  Dot  be  surprised  at  finding  that  many  person^, 
swayed  by  the  natural  fickitioess  of  fasiikm,  or  actuated  b}  die  nil 
admirari  prxipensity  inddeiu  to  a  languid  temper,  the  patriciai 
iiiuptilude  lu  bt  easily  pleased,  or  seized  wldi  a  fit  of  eaiiionn, 
sliould,  from  iIk-sc  st  xt  j'a!  causes,  unitt  in  pronouncing  ihal, 
yeiur,  tliere  u  a  great  ^  the  character  of  these  voiiimf** 

Ilic  eliarm  of  isi^eity,  alas,  cao  ntner  be  rexMrwed,  an^  mor 
tluui  llie  em^uisite  efietl  of  *  uk(  lit  picturesque  horn- 

iulture.  \\  t  caiiiiot  lul^t9  v'try  year,  a  ut  w  set  of  cotitribiuor*. 
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Tl»e  nnincs  of  Miss  Mitfonl,  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  Howitts,  &c., 
will  nnd  must  meet  tlie  eye,  like  the  roses,  carimtions,  or  tulipb, 
that  must  l>e  put  up  with,  year  after  year,  in  our  parterres.  But 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  sfiew’,  by  our  specimens,  that  the  iiiv 
warrantable  fastidiousness  to  which  we  have  adverted,  will  not^be 
justified  by  the  average  character  of  this  year’s  Literary  An¬ 
nuals. 

We  becrin  with  the  Forget  me  Not,  because  Mr.  Ackermann 
was  the  first  to  transplant  this  sort  of  annual  into  our  literature. 
The  Fxlitor  states,  that  he  has  been  induced  this  year  consider¬ 
ably  to  abridge  the  space  allotted  to  poetry,  in  which  depart¬ 
ment  he  has  been  delu"|^  with  contributions  that  *  could  not 
possibly  l^e  admitted.’  This  we  can  easily  imagine ;  and  we 
commeml  the  Fxlitor’s  endeavours  to  improve  the  character  of 
his  work  in  this  respect,  for  the  poetry  of  the  ‘  Forget  Me  Not’, 
has  not  heretofore  been  of  the  kind  to  be  long  remembered.  *ln 
the  presi'ut  volume,  however,  there  are  some  very  pleasing 
poems, — two  or  three  by  the  real  Montgomery,  of  wliich  we 
shall  take  the  following. 

'  THE  GENTIANELLA. 

‘  I N  Leaf. 

‘  (xn'en  thou  art,  obscurely  green, 
iVl  leanest  plant  among  the  mean  ! 

— From  the  dust  1  took  my  birth  ; 

I'hou  too  art  a  child  of  earth. 

1  aspire  not  to  be  great ; 

Scorn  not  thou  my  low  estate  : 

Wait  the  time,  and  thou  shall  see 
Honour  crown  humility, — 

.  Beauty  set  her  seal  on  me. 

‘  In  Flower. 

*  Blue  thou  art,  intensely  blue  ! 

Flower,  whence  came  thy  daaaling  hue  ? 

— When  I  opened  lirst  mine  eye, 

Upward  glancing  to  the  sky, 

Btraightway  from  the  tirmameiit. 

Was  the  sapphire  brillhuicc  sent : 

Brighter  glory  wouldst  share? 

Look  to  Heaven,  and  seek  it  then* 

In  the  act  of  faith  and  prater.* 

'Hie  tbdowiug  touclilug  verses  are,  we  believe,  from  Uie  vers¬ 
atile  pen  of  the  Aullior  of  ^  Tales  of  u  Physician.* 

Y  Y 
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MV  MOTHKirS  GHAVK. 

‘  Su|)|hiwmI  to  !h'  to  a  ro|H?ntant  ])ro(ligal  by  the  fronti.spic>c(* 

to  the  “  Forjjot  me  not*’  for  1H27. 

‘  Hv  W.  II.  Harrison,  Esg. 

•  My  mother’s  grave !  my  mother’s  grave  !  what  bitter  thought  it 

firings ! 

Anil  yet  unto  that  bitter  thought  how  fond  affection  clings  ! 

Though  since  I  saw  thy  resting  place,  long  years  have  pass'd  away, 

It  seemeth  to  my  aching  hinirt  a  scene  of  yesterday. 

‘  1  KtiHHl  Upside  the  hillock  grtxMi, — the  sun  was  sinking  fiist, 

And  from  the  rudely  S4*ulptured  stone  a  lengthened  shade  was  cast ; 
And  oh  !  to  my  prophetic  eye  that  shadow  sivmed  to  spread 
Along  the  rugged  path  in  life  my  fivt  were  doomed  to  tread. 

‘Oh,  1  have  wept  for  follies  done,  and  divds  of  darker  dye, 

'Fo  Ik‘  committed  o’er  ag:iin  ere  yet  thosi'  tears  were  dry  : 

I’ve  wept  o’er  many  a  hope  deferred  ;  and  then,  the  Immui  obtain’d. 
Have  mourned  more  bitterly  the  cast  at  which  the  prize  was  gain’d. 

‘  I’ve  mourned  the  faithless  and  the  frail,  who  smiled  but  to  bi'tray. 
Hut  more  the  blind  fatuity  that  made  my  heart  their  prey: 

Vet  ne’er  for  ought  I’ve  lost  or  done,  though  sad  the  thought  may  lie, 
^ly  spirit  weeps  so  bitterly  as  when  I  think  of  thee. 

‘  And  well  itself  to  diH'jX'st  grief  my  spirit  may  n'sigii. 

And  sorrow  for  my  de.stiny,  Imt  surely  not  for  thine. 

It  were  u  happier  fate  for  thee,  that  death  tliine  eyes  should  close, 
Thun  thou  hadst  lived  to  hnik  upon  my  folly  and  my  wik's. 

‘  'Iliou  knewst  me  but  in  childhoiKl’s  day,  when,  if  too  w  ild  and  free. 
Thy  voici*  could  clieck  my  w'ayward  steps,  and  charm  me  back  to 
thei*. 

Thy  heart  had  broken  with  that  charm,  for  oh  !  what  earthly  isiwer 
Gould  stay  my  mad  and  headlong  course,  in  manhood’s  fiercer  nour ! 

‘  1  have  Ikvu  Passion’s  passive  tmd — a  sear’d  linif  on  her  tide. 

And  Ixirne  ujH»n  its  rajiid  course,  from  jH'ace  and  virtue  w  ide : 

Now  whirling  on  some  eddy’s  vergi',  now  toss’d  ujHm  the  wave. 

An  idle,  varying,  restless  thing,  of  every  gust  the  slave. 

*  1  would  not  thou  hadst  lived  to  see  my  madness  and  my  shame ; 

To  sorrow  o’er  my  ruin’d  Ikijx^s  and  t*arly  blighted  fame  ; 

To  S4‘e  thy  first-l>oru  thus  resign’d  to  guilt’s  remorsi'ful  stings. 

Of  whom  thy  jmre  and  trusting  heart  had  augur’d  holier  things. 

‘  Oh,  lumr  me  !  Thou  whose  w  eirds  of  might  the  raging  w’aves  control. 
And  save  me  from  that  vortex  dread,  the  Maelstrome  of  the  soul ! 

A  fiwrful  doom  !  yet  such,  ahis  !  each  child  of  passion  finds, 

W  ho,  launching  on  life’s  ocean,  spreads  his  feelings  to  the  w'iiids.’ 

Among  the  prose  contributions,  there  are  two  tales  hv  the 
same  ingi'nious  w  riter ;  a  humorous  moral  tale  by  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  entilleii  ‘4  he  lkH>r  of  the  Brocken*;  an  Indian  Sketch, 
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lakcn  at  Calcutta,  by  Miss  Koberts ;  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Hofland ; 
an  amusing  and  whimsical  fantasy  by  ‘  a  mcxlern  Pythagorean 
entitled  ‘  The  UchI  Man  ' ;  and  a  tale  of  Modem  Peru,  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  tojiographicnl  description  which  is  interwoven 
with  It.  The  catastrophe  is  very  striking. 

‘  Blit  bt'fnrc  she  could  reply,  a  hollow  subterranean  sound  struck 
tem>r  into  her  heart.  At  first,  it  resembled  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder  ;  and  as  it  increased  in  loudness,  it  seemed  as  if  a  park  of  ar¬ 
tillery  had  iH'en  fired  beiu'ath  her  feet.  The  cries  of  domestic  animals, 
the  flight  of  birds  dashing  themselves  against  the  walls,  the  horror  of 
universal  nature,  forelxHled  one  of  those  terrible  convulsions  which  have 
so  often  and  so  fearfully  ravaged  the  new  world.  The  sky,  which  all 
ilav  had  retained  that  cltnir  and  exquisite  blueness  which  characterises 
the  atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  suddenly  assumed  a  dun  hue,  and  the 
nimui,  then  at  the  full,  apjiearcd  eclipsed. 

‘  Where  now,  amidst  that  gay  throng,  is  the  voice  of  revelry  ? 
where  is  the  interchange  of  those  unmeaning  trifles  which  make  up  the 
currency  of  conversation  ?  w'here  the  disjKwition  to  offer  and  to  rt‘ct»i\'e 
well-turned  compliments  ?  Alas  !  consternation  has  succeeded  to  joy  ; 
imminent  danger  has  banished  frivolity ;  all  countenances  are  blanch^, 
all  hearts  are  frozen  with  apprehension  ;  every  knee  is  bent  Wfore  the 
awful  Ikdiig  who  weighs  the  mountains  in  a  balance,  and  who  seemed 
alnuit  to  overturn  them  in  his  displt'asure.  A  violent  shock  8ucceedi*d ; 
the  walls  of  the  mansion  are  partially  riven  ;  enormous  fragments  of 
nicks  are  precipitated  from  the  cliffs  of  Cotopaxi.  A  furious  wind 
scatters  the  pines  of  the  forest.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  mountain. 

A  thick  column  of  smoke  tinged  with  fire,  is  seen  to  arise  from  that 
puHligious  chasm  which  the  foot  of  man  has  never  approached. 
Scarcely  can  the  vast  aperture  give  vent  to  the  circling  wreatos.  The 
cunvulsive  throes  of  the  mountain  are  heard  in  sounds  which  vibrate 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  explosion,  the  artillery  of  a  thousand  armies  is  only  a  tinkling 
cymlwd.  Cotopaxi  trembles  to  its  Imse.  The  porphyritic  w’all  which 
encloses  the  abyss  of  fire  in  its  bosom,  appears  unequal  to  resist  the 
raging  element.  Streams  of  lava  partially  descend  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  A  light  so  intense  as  to  dazzle  vision,  suddenly  irradiates 
the  crater.  The  immense  volume  of  flame,  which  perhaps  has  its  source 
in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  has  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  rises  to  an 
elevation  aliove  the  crater  equal  to  that  of  Snowdon.  Distant  pro-' 
'nnees  are  illuminated  by  that  disastrous  splendour.  The  icy  iieaks  of 
Chindiorazo  and  Antisana  arc  burnished  by  the  reflection.  They  ap¬ 
pear  like  diamond  pyramids.  The  sides  of  the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  are 
itiverod  wdth  the  accumulated  snow's  of  above  thirty  years.  The  in¬ 
tense*  heat  began  to  vitrify  the  rocks.  At  length,  the  nuked  summit  of 
l’«*topaxi  is  revealed,  and  those  who  bt'held  the  enormous  chimney, 
glowing  like  iron  in  a  furnace,  will  not  readily  lose  the  recollection  of 
a  scene,  in  which  all  that  was  most  sublime,  w'as  mixed  with  all  that 
was  nnvst  terrilile. 

*  During  this  tremendous  visitation,  Helena  had  fainted,  and  the 
conile  had  carried  her  in  his  arms  into  the  garden.  She  revives  ;  but 
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it  is  only  t«>  pr<*sont  calaimily  and  antioi|¥ito<l  tU'strnctlon.  'Die  msn- 
si«»n  of  thr  marquis  is  The  noMe  and  the  {H^sant,  the  rich 

and  the  the  young  and  the  old,  are  aasembletl  on  the  terraces, 

and  the  earth  nick's  lieneath  their  feet.  Inei'ssjmt  shouers  of  ashes 
thre;iten  to  over\ihelm  them.  Sulphureous  vaiamrs  nearly  stifle  re. 
spiral  ion.  A  new  terror  is  addinl.  The  wiund  of  rushing  waters  is 
heard  from  on  high.  Cotopaxi  apjXHirs  dissolving  in  cataracts.  Trees, 
nicks,  are  like  stuhhle  in  a  hurricane.  Fmm  clifl'  to  cliff  a  torrent  de- 
sct'nds.  It  niches  the  hacienda  of  the  marquis.  Huin  is  in  its  van. 
The  obliteration  of  all  tract's  of  human  industry,  and  human  skill 

follows  in  its  course .  The  grim  re|>ose  of  death  hjis  settled 

on  that  spot  which,  hut  a  few  hours  before,  resounded  with  the  voice  of 
joy.  HiolKurdia  is  an  immense  lake.* 

We  cannot  |tass  over  ‘  Linos  hv  the  Uov.  Dr.  Hooker,  writ¬ 
ten  on  placing  a  lily  of  the  valley  in  the  ileiul  hand  of  a  lovely 
chihl,  while  in  her  coftin.’ 

‘  Thou  shvping  inncxvnt !  to  the^'  I  bring 

This  pun'st  offering  of  the  new-liorn  spring  ! 

While  to  thy  spirit  by  thy  Cb>d  is  given 

A  palm  of  glory  in  the  n'alms  of  heaven.* 

The  Literary  Souvenir  fully  maintains  its  respectability  of 

character,  and  contains  some  articles  of  high  merit  and  interest. 

‘  'I'lie  Toresl  of  Sant  Lufemia,’  by  C.  Macfarlanc,  Esq.,  is  a  well 

told  and  thrilling  ‘  Calabrian  tale.’  ‘  'Die  Ix)ve- Draught,’  by 

the  Author  of  ‘  High-ways  and  Hy-ways^  an  Irish  stoiy, 

very  jKiwertully  told.  'There  is  another  Irish  tale,  ‘Tlie  La.st  of 

the  Storm,’  bv  the  Author  of  *  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,’  the 
»  »  ' 

interest  of  which  is  enhanceil  by  its  relation,  at  least,  to  histo¬ 
rical  fact :  it  an  admirable  story.  Miss  Milford  has  furnished 
a  ‘  Village  Homance’;  and  the  Author  of  ‘  Tales  and  Confes¬ 
sions,’  a  clever  ‘  'Tale  of  the  Se.a.’  Of  the  sliorter  pieces,  ‘  Tlic 
Discovery’  is  a  very  pleasing  little  tale  of  the  heart,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  ‘  May  Ycu  Like  II*  *  Morning  Calls,’  must  Ik 
praist*d  for  the  lesson  it  reads  to  llte  votaries  of  fashion.  ‘  The 
C'onfession,’  by  John  Galt,  Esq.,  is  a  tale  of  horror,  but  power¬ 
fully  conceiveii  and  very*  striking.  Of  a  very  different  character 
is  *  'The  Chr\>nicle  of  Angels,’  a  poem  of  some  length,  by  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.  in  w  hich  are  collected  all  the  accounts  and 
intimations  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relative  to  their 
existence  and  agency.  It  will  not  admit  of  a  detached  extract, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  a  shorter  poem  by  the  same  author. 

‘  EVENING  TIME— Zech.  xiv.  7. 

‘  At  evening  time  let  there  he  light : 

Life  s  little  day  druw's  rnwr  itis  chiM' ; 
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AriMiiitl  nu*  full  the  shades  of  night « 

The  night  of  deatli,  the  gnive’s  rep<»se. 

To  cromi  my  joys,  to  end  my  wws,  . 

At  evening  time  Ut  there  be  light. 

‘  At  evening  time  let  there  be  light : 

Stonny  and  dark  hath  been  my  day  ; 

Yet  rose  the  mom  divinely  briglit, 

Dews,  birds,  and  blossoms  cheere<l  the  way. 

()  for  one  sweet,  one  parting  ray. 

At  evening  time  let  there  >h‘  light. 

*  At  evening  time  there  shall  be  light ; 

For  (to<1  hath  sp<»ken  ; — it  must  Ik*: 

Fear,  d<mbt,  and  anguish  take  their  flight, 

H  is  glory  now  is  risen  on  me ; 

Mine  eyes  shall  His  salvation  see  : 

’Tis  evening  time,  and  there  is  light !’ 

'Flic  Author  of  ‘  I  M  be  a  butterfly/  and  some  of  the  most  pev 
pular  ballads  of  the  day,  has  contributed  the  Following  simple, 
touching  stanzas : 

‘THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

‘  Dy  Thomas  H.  Bayley,  Esj^. 

*  1  never  was  a  favourite; — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 
That  blessed  her  fairer  child  : 

Tve  stM?n  her  kiss  my  sister’s  cheek 
While  fondled  on  her  knei‘ ; 

1  've  turniHl  away  to  hide  my  tears, — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 

‘  And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 
My  little  store  of  senst* ; 

1  sirove  to  please,  and  infancy 
Can  rarely  give  olfenoe : 

But  when  my  artless  eflforts  met 
A  cold,  ungentle  check, 

I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 
In  Umrs  u]M)n  her  neck. 

*  How  blessed  are  the  beautiful  ! 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth  ; 

•  Oh  beauty !  in  my  nursery 

1  learned  to  know  thy  worth 
For  even  there,  1  uften  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn :  ‘ 

And  wished—rfor  others  wished  it  too 
1  never  had  been  born  1 
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‘  1  Mill  Slin*  I  WHS  — 

Rut,  in  my  sistor’s  tnoo, 

Thrri'  was  a  l<H»k  of  love  tlial  claimcHi 
A  smilo  or  an  onil)ra<N'. 

Hilt  whcMi  /  raiscil  my  lip,  to  nuHjt 
The  pressure  chikiren  prize, 

\one  knew  the  ftnOings  of  my  heart, — 

They  spake  not  in  my  ey«'s. 

*  Hut  oh  !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anciii^h  of  m'gkvt  : 

1  saw  my  sister’s  loviuy  form 
^Vith  jjems  ami  roses  deekeJ  ; 

I  dill  not  covet  them  ;  hut  oft, 

M’lien  wantonly  reproved, 

'  I  envied  her  the  priviiej^' 

t^f  being  so  beloved. 

*  Hut  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came, 

A  time  of  sorrow  t/Ki, — 

Frn*  sickness  o’ln*  my  sister’s  form 
Her  venom’d  mantle  threw  : — 

The  featun's  once  so  lieautifnl 
\ow  More  the  hue  of  death  ; 

And  former  friends  shnrnk  fearfully 
From  her  infectious  breath. 

*  ’Twas  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night 

I  M  atched  licside  her  lied. 

And  fearlessly  u|»on  my  breast 
I  pilloM’cd  'her  jioor  head. 

Slie  llv(‘d  ! — she  loved  me  for  her  care  !  — 

My  grit*^  "’as  at  an  end  ; 

I  M'as  a  lonely  licing  once. 

But  noM’  I  have  a  friend  !  * 

‘  'Fhc  Anniversary,’  by  the  Editor,  is  l>eautiful  poetry,  but 
MO  are  w  iihheld  from  extracting  it  by  the  sacredness  of  the  sub- 
ji'Ct.  Mrs.  Hcinans,  Miss  Bowles,  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  Mr.  Praed, 
Hartley  Coleridge^  Mr.  T.  K.  Her%ey,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Aubrey  dc  Vere,  S:,c.,  appear  as  jXKlical  contributors  ;  but  upon 
tlie  wholc^  wc  give  the  preference  decidedly  to  the  prose.  It  b 
next  to  imjHissibie,  however,  to  find  a  passage  in  any  of*  the  sU>- 
ries,  which  w  ill  admit  of  being  detached,  so  as  to  come  witliiii 
rt'asonable  limits  ;  we  must  therefore  reluctautlv  dismiss  this  ven 
agreeable  volume,  and  pass  ou  to  the  next. 

Friendship’s  Offering  comes  before  us  in  splendid  attire, 
and  no  pains  or  cxf>ense  have  lieen  spared  in  its  decoration. 
Me  can  advert  only  to  tlie  leading  articles.  A  splendid  Nea- 
politaii  tale,  11  >  esuviano,  illustrates  a  not  less  splendid  view  ol 
the  hurning  mountain,  from  Turner.  Mr.  Baillie  Fraser  ha? 
contributed  an  Oriental  tale.  Miss  Lawrence,  the  Author  of 
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lx>n(lon  ill  tlie  OUleii  Time,  has  a  tale  of  the  times  of  old,  in  her 
tupestry  style.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  has  an  Irish  sketch  to  the  life, 
...poor  I/arry  Moore,  who  could  never  be  made  to  think  of  to¬ 
morrow.  There  is  a  Ix'jit^nd  of  Lammermuir,  by  one  of  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  “the  (Xhl  Volume,”  &c.,  as  pood  ns  ‘a  fairy  tale'; 
also,  a  \cry  stranpe  ‘true  tale'  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  a  vil¬ 
lage  story  by  Miss  Mitford ;  and  a  horrible  German  sort  of 
romance  by  \\  illiam  Kennedy.  Nothing  in  the  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  has  interested  our  feelinps  so  powerfully  as  the  following 
dimply  beautil’ul  stanzas  by  the  Eilitor. 

‘THE  BECHUANA  BOY. 

‘  I  sat  at  noontide  in  my  tent. 

And  looked  across  the  IX'sert  dun, 

'J'hat  *iieath  the  cloudless  firmament 
T^iy  gleaming  in  the  sun, — 

When  from  the  lH»som  of  the  \v'aste 
A  swartliy  stripling  came  in  haste. 

With  foot  unshod  and  naked  limb. 

And  a  tame  springbok  following  him. 

*  He  came  with  open  aspect  bland. 

And  modestly  l>efore  me  stood, 

C'aressing  with  a  kindly  hand 
That  fawn  of  gentle  brood  ; 

Then,  meekly  gazing  in  my  fact'. 

Said  in  the  language  of  his  race. 

With  smiling  look  yet  pensive  tone— 

“  Stranger — Tm  in  the  world  alone !" 

‘  **  Poor  boy,”  I  said,  **  thy  kindred's  home. 

Beyond  far  Stomiberg’s  ridges  blue. 

Why  hast  thou  left  so  young — to  roam 
This  desolate  Karroo 
The  smile  forsook  him  while  I  spoke ; 

And  when  again  he  silence  broke. 

It  wius  with  many  a  stifled  sigh 
He  told  this  strange  sad  history.— 

*  1  have  no  kindred  said  the  boy  : 

The  Bergenaars— 'by  night  they  came, 

And  raised  their  murder-shout  of  joy. 

While  o'er  our  huts  the  dame 
Bushed  like  a  torrent ;  and  their  yell 
Pealed  louder  as  our  warriors  fell 
In  helpless  heaps  beneath  their  shot— 

One  living  man  they  left  us  not ! 

*  **  The  slaughter  o'er,  they  gave  the  slain  .  ^  i  i  . 

To  feast  the  foul-beaked  birds  of  prey;  ^ 

And  with  our  herds  across  the  plain 
Thi*y  hurried  us  away — 
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The  \viilu\%cil  mutliers  and  their  briMul : 

Oft,  in  tle>i>air,  for  drink  and  FimhI 
Wo  vainly  cried: — they  luHnltHl  not. 

Hut  with  sharp  lash  the  captives  smote. 

‘  “  Three  days  we  tracked  that  dmiry  wild. 
Where  thirst  and  anguish  pressed  us  sore ; 
And  many  a  m(»ther  and  her  child 
Lay  down  to  rise  no  more  : 

Ih'hind  us,  on  the  desert  brown. 

We  s;iw  the  vultures  swix>ping  down  ; 

And  heard,  as  the  grim  night  was  billing. 

The  gorged  wolf  to  his  comrade  calling. 

*  “  .At  length  was  heard  a  river  sounding 
Midst  that  dry  and  dismal  laud. 

And,  like  a  troop  of  wild  deer  bounding. 

We  hurried  to  its  strand — 

.Among  the  maddened  cattle  rushing. 

The  crowd  behind  still  forward  pushing. 

Till  ill  the  HihhI  our  limbs  were  dnmehed. 

Ami  the  Herce  rage  of  thirst  was  queiieheil. 

‘  “  Hoarse-nniring,  dark,  the  broad  (lareep 
In  turbid  streams  was  sweeping  fast. 

Huge  sea-cows  in  its  eddies  dtvp 
Jioud  snorting  as  we  pnssi‘d  ; 

Mut  that  relentless  robber  clan 

Hight  through  those  waters  wild  and  wan, 

Drove  on  like  sheep  our  raptive  hast. 

Nor  staid  to  rescue  wretches  h>st. 

‘  “  .All  shivering  from  the  foaming  flaul. 

We  stiHHl  u|>on  the  stranger’s  ground. 
When,  with  proud  looks  and  gestures  rude. 
The  white  men  jrathert'd  round  : 

.And  there,  like  cattle  from  the  fold, 

Hy  C’hristians  we  were  bought  and  si»hl. 

Midst  laughter  loud  ami  hsjks  of  scorn, — 

And  roughly  from  each  other  torn. 

‘  •*  My  mother’s  scream  so  h»ng  and  shrill, 

My  little  sister’s  wailing  cry, 

(In  (Ironms  I  often  hear  them  still !) 

lL»se  wildly  to  the  sky. 

A  tiger’s  heart  came  to  me  then. 

And  madly  ’mong  those  ruthless  men 
1  sprang! — Alas!  dashed  on  the  sand, 
HlcH'diiig,  they  lamnd  me  fiM)t  and  hand. 

'  “  .Away — away  on  bounding  steeds 
'riie  white  man-stealers  fleetly  go, 

’I'hrough  long,  low  valleys  fringed  with  reed.s, 
i^’er  mountains  capjK'd  with  snmv, — 
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Kuril  with  his  captive,  far  and  fast ; 

Kntil  you  rikc'k-lHiuiul  ridge  was  ]msseil, 

And  distant  stripes  uf  cultured  soil 
Ikvspoke  the  lanu  of  tears  and  toil. 

*  **  And  tears  and  toil  have  lieen  iny  lot 

Since  1  the  white  man's  thrull  liecanie, 

And  sorer  griefs  1  wish  forgot-^ 

Harsh  blows  and  burning  shame. 

Oh,  English  chief !  thou  ne'er  caust  know 
'llie  injured  iMuidman's  bitter  w’oe, 

When  round  his  heart,  like  scorpmus,  cling 
Black  thoughts,  that  madden  while  they  sting ! 

‘  Yet  this  hard  fate  I  might  have  Imriie, 

And  taught  in  time  my  soul  to  liend, 

Had  my  sad  yearning  breast  forlorn 
But  found  a  single  friend : 

IV I y  Ti\w  extinct  or  for  removial. 

The  IxKir's  rough  brood  I  could  have  1ov«h1— 
But  each  to  whom  my  Inis^nn  turniHl, 

Even  like  a  hound  the  black  Iwy  spnrniHl ! 

*  **  While,  friendless  thus,  my  master's  Hocks 

1  tended  on  the  upland  waste. 

It  chanced  this  fawn  leapt  from  the  rocks, 

Ily  wolHsh  wild-dogs  chasiul : 

I  rescueil  it,  though  wouiuled  sore. 

All  dabbled  with  its  mother’s  wire, 

And  nnrsiHl  it  in  a  cavern  wild 
Until  it  loved  me  like  a  child. 

‘  “  (icntly  I  nursed  it-^for  I  thought 
(Its  hapless  fate  so  like  to  mine) 

By  giHHl  Utika  it  was  brought 
To  bid  me  not  repine, — 

Since,  in  this  world  of  wrong  and  ill, 

One  creature  lived  to  love  me  still, 

Although  its  dark  and  dazzling  eye 
Bt^amed  not  with  human  sympathy. 

*  **  Thus  lived  I,  a  lone  oqihan  lad, 

My  task  the  proud  lioor’s  Hocks  to  tend  ; 

And  this  pet  fawn  was  all  I  had 
To  love,  or  call  iny  friend  ; 

When,  suddenly,  with  haughty  look 
And  taunting  words,  that  tyrant  t<Mik 
My  playmate  for  his  piiinperiHl  boy, 
who  envied  me  my  only  joy. 

*  “  High  swelled  my  heart ! — But  when  the  star 

Of  midnight  gleamed,  1  softly  led 
My  bounding  favourite  forth,  and  far 
Into  the  Desert  Hed. 
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And  there,  fnmi  human  kind  exiled. 

Four  nuNuis  on  ntots  and  berries  wild 
I’ve  furiHl  — and  bravcMi  the  beasts  of  prey, 

To  *»c;i|>e  from  s(>oilers  worse  than  they. 

*  “  Ilut  yester  morn  a  Hushman  brought 
The  tidings  that  thy  tents  were  hen* ; 

And  now  rej<»icingly  I’ve  sought 
Thy  presence— void  of  fear  ; 

Ik'c.iuse  they  say,  O  English  chief. 

Thou  soornest  not  the  captive’s  grief ; 

Then  let  me  serve  thee— as  thine  own — 

For  I  am  in  the  world  alone  !  ” 

‘  Such  was  INIarossi’s  touching  tale. 

Our  breasts  they  w’ere  not  made  of  stone — 

His  words,  his  winning  hxtks  prevail  — 

We  took  him  for  ‘  our  own :  ’ 

And  one,  with  woman’s  gentle  art, 

Fnlocked  the  fountains  of  his  heart. 

And  love  gushetl  forth,  till  he  bt'came 
Her  ciiiM) — in  every  thing  but  name.’ 

Some  very  spirited  and  pleasing  slanauis  by  William  Howitt, 
entitled  ‘  T'lie  Fairies’,  am!  an  Ode  to  the  Redbreast,  by  John 
Clare,  strongly  tempt  ciuuion  ;  but  wc  must  pass  them  by,  to 
give  insiTtion  to 

•A  HAHD’S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER, 

‘  Ry  THK  EtTRICK  SliKPllERD. 

‘  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  w'ce  pet ! 

My  gli'cstane,  gentle  Harriet ! 

The  swt'etest  bal>e  art  thou  to  me 
That  ever  sat  on  }>arent’s  knee  ; 

Thy  every  feature  is  so  chci'ring. 

And  every  motion  so  endearing. 

Thou  hast  that  eye  was  mine  ere  while, 

Thy  mother’s  blithe  and  grateful  smile. 

And  such  a  playful  merry  mien 
That  Care  flies  olf  whene’er  thou’rt  seen. 

*  And  if  aright  I  read  thy  mind. 

The  cliild  of  Nature  thou’rt  designed ; 

For  even  while  yet  upon  the  breast. 

Thou  mimick’st  child,  and  bird,  and  beast ; 

Canst  cry  like  Maggy  o’er  her  bockk. 

And  crow  like  cock,  and  caw  like  rook, 

Ikio  like  a  bull,  or  blare  like  ram. 

And  liark  like  dog,  and  bleat  like  lamb: 

And  when  a^fleld  in  sunshine  weather. 

Thou  minglest  all  these  sounds  together ; 

Then  who  can  say,  thou  happy  creature, 

I'liou’rt  not  the  very  child  of  Nature  ! 
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‘  ('liihl  my  ami  (l(H4rc^t  low  ! 

As  nrwious  gift  from  (Joel  above, 

'  I  take  thy  pure  and  gentle  frame, 

And  tiny  iiiiiid  of  mounting  flame  ; 

Ami  hojHi  that  through  life’s  cbecquered  glade. 
That  weary  path  that  all  must  tread. 

Some  credit  from  thy  name  will  flow 
To  the  old  bard  who  loved  thee  so. 

At  least,  thou  shalt  not  want  thy  ineiHl, 

His  blessing  on  thy  beauteims  head. 

And  prayers  to  Him  whose  sacred  breath 
Lightened  the  shades  of  life  and  death,-*- 
Who  said  with  sweet  benignity, 

“  Let  little  children  ctwne  to  me.” 

‘Ti  s  very  strange,  my  little  dove  ! 

That  all  I  ever  loved,  or  love, 

III  wondrous  visions  still  I  trace 
While  gazing  on  thy  guiltleas  fiicc. 

Thy  very  name  brings  to  my  mind 
One,  whose  high  birth  and  soul  refined 
W’ithheld  her  not  from  naming  me, 

Even  in  life’s  last  extremity. 

Sweet  babe  !  thou  art  memorial  dear 
Of  all  I  honour  and  revere  ! 

'  Come,  look  not  sad,  though  sorrow  imw 
Broods  on  thy  father’s  thoughtful  brow, 

And  on  the  reverie  he  would  dwell. 

Thy  prattle  soon  will  that  cxjk*1. 

How  darest  thou  frown,  tliou  freakish  fay  ! 
And  turn  thy  chubby  face  away. 

And  ]>out,  as  if  thou  took’st  amiss 
Thy  partial  parent’s  offered  kiss  ? 

Full  well  I  know  thy  deep  design, 

’Tis  to  turn  back  thy  face  to  mine, 

With  triple  burst  of  joyous  glee, 

And  fifty  strains  at  mimicr}' ! 

‘  Crow  on,  sw’eet  child  !  thy  wild  delight 
Is  moved  by  visions  heavenly  bright ; 

What  wealth  from  nature  may’st  thou  (^iii 
With  promptings  high  to  heart  and  brain  ! 
But  hope  is  all— though  yet.u’npnived, 

Tliou  art  a  shepherd’s  best  beloved ; 

And  now  above. thy  brow  so  fair. 

And  flowing  films. of  flaxen  hair, 

I  lav  my  hand  once  more,  and  frame 
A  blessing,  in  the  holy  name 
(^f  that  supreme  Divinity 
Who  breathtni  a  living  soul  in  thee.” 
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I'^xlraordiiKU  V  pains  have  born  lK'%to\ve<l,  this  yoar,  i>n  ||j^. 
polling  up  td  iho  Annilct.  'The  ombollishinonts  aro  of  a  hiuj, 
oriler;  and  llio  contents  present  an  unusual  variety.  Among  die 
more  serious  pieces,  are,  a  bigidy  interesting  article  on  ‘  the  first 
‘  Invasion  of  Ireland,  with  some  account  of  the  Irish  I  lercula. 

‘  neum  \  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Walsh  ;  and  an  elaborate  pajx  r 
bv  Dr.  E.  Walsh,  his  brother,  on  the  (picstion,  ‘are  there  nioie 
‘  iidiabited  worlds  than  our  glol>e  ?  *  A  pleasing  narrative  em 
titled  ‘  the  Austral  Chief, '  has  been  communicated  by  the  Rev 
Will  iam  KHis,  the  missionary.  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor's 
lady,  has  an  Irish  tale  and  an  Irish  sketch.  'I'he  Ettrick  Slioj>- 
hertl  has  furnisheil  ‘  a  Talc  of  Scotland  ^ ;  Mr.  Came,  a  tale 
entitled,  ‘  the  CRen  of  St.  Kylas  Miss  Jewsbury  has  contrihiitwl 
an  admirable  story,  ‘the  Cost  Life’;  and  there  is  a  ’rurkish  tale, 
evidently  fiom  no  journeyman  of  the  craft,  from  which  we  must 
extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

‘  'fhe  Oltoiuaii  tnxipsliad  never  eneounterod  s(»  farmiilablo  an  eiieiiiv, 
aiul  even  the  invincible  L<»rd  of  the  .Iani7.arii»s  began  ti»  fear  for  tlu*  rl*- 
Kiilt  the  dav.  The  battle  cjiimnenced,  as  usual  in  'furkish  warfare, 
bv  succi'ssive  chargi's  ef  cavalry.  They  were  repulsed,  and  the  mass 
pressed  back  towards  tlie  infantry,  whore  tlie  Sultan  liad  coniiiuird, 
sitting  uptin  his  horse,  and  waiting  for  the  tidings  from  the  tnHjps  en- 
pigial.  While  he  was  nervously  listening  to  every  sound  of  the  struggle, 
he  saw  tw'oof  his  Delhis,  that  corps  of  desperadot's,  which  always,  as 
a  forlorn  hoiH',  heads  the  Turkish  charge,  rushing  back  from  the  field. 
Ainurath  p.illoped  up  to  meet  them.  They  were  lH»th  coveretl  with  wounds; 
and  their  chargers  were  evidently  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
bbsHl  ;  vet  they  iMmnded  through  the  thicket  and  broken  ground  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  sultan  ctndd  catch  but  a  sentence  from 
each  as  they  darted  by  him.  The  first  cried  <mt  ‘‘  Thou  shalt  conquer ! " 
'riie  secoinl,  “  Thou  shalt  be  conquered  !’*  then  instantly  ])lunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  birest,  and  pursuit  w;i8  vain.  Amurath,  like  all  hh* 
couiitrvmen,  Wiis  supt'rstitious  ;  and  the  contradictitm  of  his  Delhis 
secnusl  a  forelsHling  of  some  strange  catastrophe.  Rut  there  was  now 
no  time  for  thought,  lie  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Janizaries, 
gradually  Imre  down  all  resistanci',  and,  after  a  day  of  various  change 
and  memorable  havi»c,  remaiiuHl  nnister  of  the  field,  and  with  it,  of  the 
di'stinies  of  St'rvia. 

‘  Rut,  even  in  the  tumult  of  battle  and  of  triumph,  the  words  of  the 
Delhis  were  not  forgotten;  and  Amurath,  while  still  in  the  field,  or- 
deresl  that  they  should  bt*  bnnight  In'fore  him, — the  prophet  of  gtHsl  to 
rec<‘ive  a  pres«Mit,  and  the  prophet  of  evil  to  pay  fir  his  presumption 
by  the  h»ss  of  his  head. 

‘  They  were  s]HHHlilv  found,  and  brought  Iiefore  this  resistless  dispenser 
i»f  life  and  dinith.  Yet,  as  the  Delhis  prided  themselves  <»n  their  love 
of  hazjird,  lH>th  men  kept  a  firm  countenance,  and  scvnunl  to  have  even 
taken  advantage  of  the  few  moments  of  delay  atfc»rded  them,  to  clear 
the  dust  and  gore  from  their  forms  and  features.  They  were  two  re¬ 
markably  handsome  soldiers,  and  with  but  little  differenct*  except  in 
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ci)Uiur,  cult*  liuviiig  come  of  the  bri^^ht  NkiiintHl  race  of  (Jeorgiu,  umi  the 
other  wearing  the  deep  tinge  of  Asia  Minor. 

‘  “  Thou  saidst,”  w;us  the  Sultan's  exclamation  to  the  Asiatic,  “  that 
I  should  con(|uer.’* 

‘  ‘‘  Said  1  not  true  ?"  was  the  soldier's  reply. 

‘  At  a  sign  from  Amurath,  a  purse  of  a  thousand  scqtiins,  a  pelisse, 
and  a  richly  CJipariM>ncd  charger  were  the  reward  of  the  lucky  pre¬ 
diction. 

‘  “  And  thoti  saidst  that  I  should  l»e  conquered,"  was  the  scornful 
observation  to  his  Georgian  C(»mrade. 

*  **  Said  1  not  true?  "  was  the  replv. 

•  The  Pashas  were  indignant  at  tlie  mockery,  and  would  have  cut 
him  to  piece's  mi  the  sm)t.  Hut  Amurath,  respecting  the  dignity  of 
justice  in  a  strange  land,  ordered  that  he  shoula  be  rcsi*rved  for  death 
after  evening  prayer, 

‘  'I’he  sun  was  going  dow  n  when  the  Sultan,  awaiting  the  return  of 
his  son  Hajazet  from  the  pursuit,  w  alked  over  the  field,  attended  by 
the  X’izier  and  a  glittering  train  (»f  Ih'vs  and  Ag:is.  He  paused  on 
reaching  a  sjmt  when*  the  last  charge  of  tlie  Janizaries  had  decided  the 
day  ;  and  pointing  to  a  hciip  of  the  dead,  laughed  at  the  w’cakness  of 
prediction. 

‘  “  There,"  said  he,  “  lie  those  who  were  to  have  trampled  (»n  mv  turlmn. 
—Yet  last  night  I  had  a  dream  that  disturln'd  me.  1  thougtit  that  a 
man  stiMul  beside  my  couch,  and  summoned  me  to  walk  fBrth.  I 
fullow'cd  him,  and  the  s|H»t  wiis  n<»t  unlike  the  one  w'here  w  e  now  are. 
He  fiercely  accused  me  of  blood  ;  I  resisted  the  charge,  and  would  have 
turned  away.  liut  he  seized  me  with  an  irresistible  strength,  stanqietl 
on  the  gnniiid,  and  from  a  multitude  of  di'ad  tw'o  rose  up  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  They  had  the  hue  of  the  grave,  but  liotli  w<»re  golden  diadems. 
On  the  head  of  one  the  diadem  wm  complete,  though  staiiuHl  with 
^M»re.  On  the  head  of  the  other  it  was  also  stained,  but  it  W’as  broken, 
uiid  round  the  neck  w'as  a  heavy  chain.  While  I  gazed,  life  came  into 
their  faces,  and  in  one  of  them  I  recognized  my  own  c<miitenance,  and 
in  the  other  that  of  my  son.* 

‘  The  Vizier,  prostrating  himself  said,  “  ]^Iay  the  evil  lie  to  the 
enemies  of  my  lord.  What  arc  dreams,  but  the  inventions  of  the 
>|urits  of  the  air  ?  So  saith  the  book  of  w  isdom,  the  volume  of  the 
prophet." 

‘  “  True,"  exclaimed  the  Sultan  with  a  smile,  **  dreams  are  the 
uuik  of  fully,  and  let  fools  alone  believe  tbeih  ;  this  day's  chances  arc 
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,  ‘He  turned  away  disdainfully,  and  grasped  the  mane  of  his  horse, 
that  he  might  ride  to  w'elcomc  Hajazet,  who  was  now  sec'n  coming 
iKuk  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  His  fiHit  accidentally 
Mruek  one  of  the  wounded  lying  on  the  fiehl.  The  man,  though  at 
the  point  of  dt*ath,  rose  ouiiis  knee,  and  gave  a  Ix-wildered  bnik  round 
him.  The  Sultan  held  his  ftsit  susjiended  in  the  stirrup  as  he  gazed 
"ith  a  fixed  eye  on  the  wild  yet  singularly  grand  figure,  thus  rising 
•*>lroin  the  tomb,  there  in  the  next  moment  to  return. , 

‘  “  Is  the  buttle  to  the  Christian  or  the  Infidel?"  asked  the 
"arrior. 
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*  **  (to(1  is  profti,”  t)ir  Sultnn,  nn<l  thr  )uivr 

‘  Thr  Timn  sprnii^  «n  f<N»t,  hiuI  ilrovr  )nv  wiIftt  up  tho  hilt  hi 
the  SiiltHTiV  )v«siiri).  foil  si<h'  bv 

*  *•  Nov  MT  firr  rqiinl/’  hr  rvolHinMNl  T^*ith  his  Inst  hfnith  ;  ‘*'tho 
mitstrr  nmi  thr  nlnvo  Hrr  our.  Amnnith  hns  AM  hy  thr  hand  of 
l^asiantH.*' 

‘  Airnrath  lirrd  two  hours.  Hr  w'ut  for  thr  IVlhi  who  hail  ai 
rtroinoMsly  y»mlirtril  his  fate,  null  i^’ith  fuorr  than  orirutal  Tuntjimnimitv, 
ordrrod  tlmt  hr  Mhoiild  not  inrroly  hr  art  at  lil»rrty,  hut  rrminlpli. 
Thr  Tni^htv  lord  of  thr  ('Ottoman  thrn  rvpirrd,  rrromTnrndiii^  hotii 
thr  Hrlhis  to  his  son’s  pnrrrtifin,  ns  hrnvr  sohllrrs  and  trllrrs  of  the 
truth — a  rarr  distinct  ion  in  a  land  of  slavery.* 

Such  is  the  commcncomont  4>r  the  tn'o,  which  proceeding  in 
the  same  lv)Kl,  rapid,  iiiui  p’aphic  style,  mingles  the  character  of 
historic  romance  with  that  of  the  ('Oriental  ajVklo^ne.  We 
nuist  malsc  ]v»om  for  the  ch^si'  of  the  dream  of  Sultan  Bajazei. 

*  **  Thr  torrrnt  was  lum  a  l»rd  of  liquid  fro,  )M»ilint:  nnd  rnshinf: 

iyhIIv  ah»ng,  like  nu't^a  from  the  furnace'.  1  ft;!7evl  in  a  frrnzv  of  frai, 
thiit  t«»ok  avHx  nil  stre'iicih  fron.  nir.  IVlv  Ije'nrl  was  v  ithrrrd  nnd  (?ol- 
l.ipstHl  wilhiii  ino.  My  siiirw>  wrrr  dried  np.  1  was  an  infant  in  ner^’e ; 
hut  in  the  iicor\  of  fe'C'hlrne'ss  1  t^'as  u  thenisaTid  rears  olel.  As  1  ^rrtl 
on  thr  toTTenl,  1  saw  it  hlie'd  with  hidrons  life'.  Alon"  its  billows  1 
sau  foruis  and  fnei's  slow  ly  risr,  ellstarted  as  if  in  toTme'nt.  T  saw  mv 
mi^htt  ancestor  in  the'  wolf-Ain  that  he*  wore  when  hr  first 

mshiM  d»m  li  from  the  C'aiK'asns.  By  his  sidr  roar  mv  father  Amnnith, 
a.s  I  saw  h.m  on  the*  nitiht  of  his  death  at  1  a.sfn  via,  The'ii  followwl  a 

sncci'.s.viiai  4»f  Sulions  clanedn|E  no  nw  with  tierce  nnd  torturwl 
vlsa^s,  and  roUinc  aloii"  ihr  Htrruni  thick  with  turhans  and  ieweis 
ln*ok('ji  arn.oui.  and  thr  ^litti»rin^  tr:uiTni'nt.s  of  thnmes.  A  wild  shoot 
at  It'iuiUi  roused  lor.  1  ierri'd  n.y  c've's  nnd  si.u  that  all  mv  hopes  tvert 
on  the' jHiint  of  triunqdi.  Wr  were'  ut  thr  pute^  of  C'onstnntinoplc ; 
the  e»ntcr\  wu-v  from  the'  (Ireeks  palheired  upon  thr  hnttlrTnrnts  in  de¬ 
spair.  1  ru.shrd  e'vnltlnplt  hirwurd.  At  tliut  menre'iit  1  fidt  myw*lf 
pTas]H  d  h\  a  hund  to  w  hits.''  stre^nrth  minr  was  like  ihr  r(H*d  wnvinp  in 
thr  winek  Thr  hund  wns  Munid’K,  yet  Aliirad  no  lonpeT,  hut  a  pi- 
cantic  tipnre'.  surroiuidt'd  with  iirhtuiiips,  and  fiiiiirinp  out  two  miphty 
])it;i(uis,  Iduek  as  thiuidt'T  cimids.  upon  thr  air.  He  caiurht  me,  ond 
hi'ld  mr  quivt'riiui  over  tlir  torrent.  Aiv  veil  was  answered  hv  a  wi¬ 
thering  lauph  that  (^c)iut*tl  round  tiir  horizon.  Wr  rushed  on — w» 
rewlied  tiu*  e»<ipr  of  tiie  cutuniet.  AIv  eve  recoiled  from  its  unfathnm- 
ahlr  Kt(M'p.  1  was  ]duiipetl  in.  I'rophcn  of  Heui^en,  can  Mich  thiu?^ 
lie  hul  a  dnnim  !  1  felt  eve?rv  numient  of  the  ineusurelcHS  dcsce*nt.  I 

fe  It  with  ilu'  kt‘t^nlleH^  of  teniuid  life  the  contuet  of  the  huminp  tw- 
m»L,  1  shot  down  its  ueptiis  with  the  nijiiditv  of  a  Ktone  freun  the* 
l»r«.u  of  u  niountaiii.  Ttir  fin*  m'ized  ujMin  eweri  neriT  and  fibre  of 
mj  franu'.,  1  felt  it  ]r’netnitinp  tlirouph  iny  veins,  drinkiiip  up  toy 
hliHid.  lH'c«muiic  u  ]Hirtion  of  mv  Indue*  J  was  chutiirinp  mv  natim', 
hut  with  a  I’vinp  su.scv]»tihility  of  torture  Iwvuiid  iJl  the  powers  of  fie*- 
and  hl(»ml  I  iiecaint  fin*,  iiiieu:>t!,  im]H:ribhuhii .  rbaential  tin*.*’’ 
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\\  c  some  little  dirticnlly  iit  a  poitical  extract 

that  will  suit  our  purpose.  *  1'lie  (^rncifixion  *  is  an  attempt  to 
irflnslatc  \lr.  Martin's  splencrid  picture  into  verse;  and  so  we  have, 
crowds  clustering  round  ‘Calvary’s  wild  hill  and  other  poetical 
licenses  ntisupportcd  by  the  scripture  narrative,  '^rhe  verses  are 
clever,  but  the  subject  demanded  more  than  cleverness.  Mrs. 
Menians  has  written  languidly  or  carelessly  this  year.  We  should 
once  have  thought  it  extremely  difticnlt  tor  her  to  write  amiss  or 
to  write  too  much.  \\c  have  been  best  pleased  with  the  foU 
lowiii"  stanzas,  bv  the  Mon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

‘THE  TIITIMAN  HEAET. 

‘  Thoit  hast  t>ern  call'd  to  God,  rebellious  heart, 

Mv  many  an  awful  and  neglected  sign, 

Hv  many  a  joy  which  rame  and  did  depart 
Mocking  thy  weeping,  frail  w'orin  that  thou  art, 

Eor  that  thou  didst  not  ftmr  to  call  them  thine, 

*  'Fhon  hast  been  cjill'd,  when  o’erthv  tremhlincr  head 
'I’he  storm  in  fdl  its  fnrv  hath  swept  hv  ; 

When  the  lond  ocean  rose  within  its  IkhI, 

And  whelmed,  \vith  greedy  nwr,  the  struggling  dead, 

\\  ho  never  more  may  greet  thine  anxious  eve. 

*  Thou  hast  l>een  call’d,  when,  l>eantifnl  and  bright, 

The  i%alin,  still  sunshine  round  aliont  thee  lay  ; 

And,  in  thine  ecstacy.  thy  spirit’s  Hight 

Hatli  soared  unto  those  realms  of  life  and  light, 

Where  thy  Ciod’s  presence  beams  eternal  day. 

^  Thou  hast  l)ecn  cull’d,  tvhen  thou  hast  raised  to  heaven 
Thy  sup])liaiit  hands,  in  vain  and  fmsttioiiate  grief ; 

M’lien  sonic  young  blessing,  which  thy  God  had  given, 

The  chains  of  mortal  llesh  and  clay  hath  riven, 

And  faded  from  thee  like  uii  autumn  leaf ! 

‘  Thou  hast  been  call’d,  when  by  some  early  gnive 
Thou  Ktoodest,  yearning  for  what  might  not  Ik*, 

Moaning  above  thy  beautiful  and  brave. 

And  murmuring  against  the  God  that  gave, 
iieeuusi*  he  claimed  his  gift  again  from  thtH3  ! 

'  Thou  hast  heen  call’d,  when  the  proud  organ’s  peal 
Hath  thrilled  thy  heart  with  its  majestic  sound ; 

Taught  each  strung  libre  quiv’ringly  to  feed, 
iiid  the  dim  tear-drop  from  thy  lashes  steal, 

And  the  loud  passionate  sob  break  silence  round. 

'  Yea,  oft  hast  thou  beeu  call’d !  and  often  now 
The  “  still  small  voice  ”  doth  w  lus|>er  thee  of  God  ; 
llidding  thee  smooth  thy  dark  and  sullen  brow'. 

And  from  thy  lip  the  prayer  repentant  flow. 

Which  may  not  rise  unheard  to  His  abode. 

'OL.  11. — M.s.  A 
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‘  Vft,  empty  is  tliy  i)l:ice  amiil  the  clioirs 
Of  (muI’s  iinj^els  in  their  |>euee  anil  love ; 

\’ainlv  with  zeal  thy  sinil  a  moment  fires, 

Sinee,  elinjjinj;  still  to  earth  ami  earth’s  ilesires, 

’J’hon  losest  sij;ht  of  things  which  are  above. 

‘  Oh,  liear  it,  sinner!  liear  that  warning  voice 
Which  vainlv  yet  hath  strnck  thy  harilenetl  ear  ; 

Hear  it,  while  lingering  death  allows  the  choice, 

Ami  the  glad  tnsjps  of  angels  may  rejoice 
Over  the  sinner’s  warm  repentant  tear! 

*  Lest,  wlien  thy  struggling  soul  would  quit  the  frame 
Which  bound  it  here,  bv  sin  and  passion  toss’d, 

’I'hy  Saviour’s  voice  shall  wake  despairing  shame, 

“  How  often  have  I  sought  thee,  to  reclaim  !  — 

“  How  often — but  thou  wouldst  not — and  art  lost!”  ’ 

‘  'I'lic  W'intoi’s  Wreatb  ’  is  a  well-turned  chaplet  for  the 
iVosty  pow  '  of  old  December.  There  are  some  very  pleasing 
C'hrislmas  tales, — a  village  story  by  Miss  Mitford;  a  very  pa¬ 
thetic  and  well-told  tale  by  \Vin.  I  lowitt ;  a  legend  of  ‘  the 
‘  I'airy  Stone  of  I  lalton  llnlP;  an  ‘Authentic  Ohost  Story’; 
a  Dalecarlian  tale  about  (iustavus  Vasa,  by  Miss  Jewsbiuy  ;  a 
‘  Christmas  \  isil  to  the  C’ountry  extremely  natural ;  and  Irom 
the  pen  of  the  Author  of  ‘  Selwyn one  of  the  most  pleasing 
tales  that  we  liave  met  with,  eiititleil  ‘  'I'he  'I'hree  Christmas 
‘  Kves  of  C'ount  C’ai  1  Von  Nordheim.’  rrom  this  wc  must  se¬ 
lect  an  extract. 

^!y  father  frit  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  bring  home  the 
daughter  ot  his  old  cMunrade.  So,  wrnpj>ing  in  his  own  fur  pelisse  the 
weeping  ami  bewildered  orphan,  and  chucking  int»»  the  carriage  the 
small  bundle  containing  her  scanty  wardrobe,  he  lifted  her  gently  in 
after  it,  ami,  by  tlint  of  rapiil  travelling,  reached  home  about  dusk  on 
(  hristmas  J^ve.  A\  e  were  sitting  round  the  vast  hall  chimney,  whose 
cheertulness  my  father  would  never  .hear  of  relimpiishing,  tlaaigh  a 
stove  supplietl  in  another  part  of  the  room  its  inadequacy  of  heat — the 
huge  ])ine  logs  threw  a  red  blaze  to  the  very  ceiling — ami  my  mother 
was  jusl  contrasting  with  our  domestic  comforts  within,  the  exposure 
to  the  pitiless  storm  of  my  pmir  father,  when  the  baying  of  the  dogs 
and  harsh  sound  of  the  court-yard  gates  announced  his  welcome  ar¬ 
rival.  In  a  moment,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  us — cold  and  blue  as 
(lerman  winter  could  make  him,  and  encircled  with  an  atmosphere  of 
ln»st,  under  whose  infiuence  the  logs  crackled  more  fiercely.  ^ly 
ther  had  scarcely  time  to  say,  rej)ro;ichfuIh’,  “  C’arl !  no  ])elisse  !  ’  when 
the  missing  garment  was  laid  gently  on  her  laj),  and  within  it  some¬ 
thing  which  still  owed  to  it  life.  The  cloak  was  gently  unrolled,  auu 
beneath  its  dark  shaggy  fur  reposed  a  cheek,  crimsoned  with  the  rich 
rose  4»f  yiaith  and  flush  of  umpiiet  rest.  Fair  silken  curls  l(H»kcd  daz- 
zlingly  out  from  amidst  the  glossy  sables,  and  in\'  im»thcr  (whosi’  onl) 
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l»iul  been  curly  taken  away  from  licr)  oxolainu'd  “  H'as  j)ir 
(in  susses  Kind  ! — it  is  niy  lost  Amalia’s  aii^cl !  ” 

‘  ’riu*  t‘Xclaniation  anil  her  gi'stnre  awoke  the  little  slee]XT.  Kyen 
ot  tliat  ilee])  blue  which,  ilarkly  frinj^eil  as  these  were,  almost  emulate 
tin*  vii»h't’s  (lye,  slowly  oj)ene(l,  rested  upon  strauj^ers,  ami  sih>u  swam 
in  tears.  *^Iy  mother  j)ressed  the  lovely  weeper  to  her  Imsom,  whis- 
jH'red  soft  words  ot  heart-felt  tenderness ;  and  when  the  Iw'wildered 
ehilil  aj'ain  lindced  up,  the  smiles  of  all  around  her  were  retlected  on 
hor  innocent  countenance.  “  These  are  all  friends,  Minna”,  said  my 
mother,  cheerfully,  “  father  and  brothers,  and  aunts  and  cousins  to 
llie  orphan  girl ;  but  yon  are  tiK)  sletMiy  and  t«M>  sorrowful  to  knmv  or 
love  them  now  ;  to-morrow  we  will  all  vie  in  kindness  and  gmsl  will 
to  Minnc/n'fi/*  So  saying,  slie  rosi',  and  gently  lifting  up  her  charge 
t«»  In*  kissed  by  my  father — who  bestowed  a  second  and  a  still  h4*artier 
kiss  oil  his  kind-hearted  partner — bade  them  carry  the  piMW  child  to 
her  welcome  rest. 

‘  She  was  j)ut  to  bed,  in  hajipy  nnconscionsness,  in  a  closet  within 
my  mother’s  nwau  ;  and  in  due  time,  all  the  re-united  family  circle, 
young  and  old,  assembled  to  supper.  There  was  much  sympathy  ex¬ 
cited,  even  at  this  festal  j)eriod,  by  my  father’s  picture  of  the  little 
orphan’s  destitute  condition  ;  it  then  took  tin*  more  congenial  turn  of 
sntistaetion  in  her  heightened  j)rospects,  and  many  were  the  playful 
nlliiNiiHis  to  the  C-hristmas  gift  my  father  had  brought  his  wife.  This 
view  of  the  subject  threw  the  excited  fancy  of  the  younger  party  into 
the  usual  channel  of  hopes  and  j)rognostics  ;  and  it  was  easy  for  an 
elder  and  more  disinterested  ob.servcr  to  gather  from  the  ])lea.sant  smile 
of  a  parent,  where  paternal  instinct  had  happily  anticinated  the  darling 
wish  of  a  child.  The  evening  seemed  interminable ;  l)ed-time  at 
length  arrived,  and  to  bed  we  all  went,  for  form’s  sake — as  not  till  the 
dubious  dawn  of  the  following  morn,  was  it  etiquette  for  us  to  storm 
the  enchanted  chamber. 

‘  1  uas,  as  I  have  said,  alnait  fifteen — just  voung  enough  to  feel  a 
Uiyish  eagerness  about  my  own  share  in  the  distribution,  yet  old 
enough  to  afi'ect  manly  indifference  and  mere  particijvation  in  the 
pleasures  of  tlie  younger  groupe.  The  ihK)r  of  the  fairy  apartment  was 
at  length  thrown  open.  It  was  a  .sj)aciou.s,  old-fashioned,  state  lied- 
romn,  seldom  used,  and  now  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  its  pre- 
siMit  and  j(»yous  purpose.  The  walls  were  surrounded  with  sconces, 
the  wax  tapiTs  in  which  had  been  ]>rivalely  lighted  by  my  mother 
(with  whose  bed-room  it  communicated)  before  our  admittance,  so  that 
a  blaze  of  light  illumined  the  huge  antique  bed,  wliose  ample  surface 
glittered  with  toys,  while  its  massive  posts  were  encircled,  like  pillars 
nf  old,  w  ith  tropliies — by  the  manlier  and  more  cund)rou8  j)resentH  ap¬ 
propriate  t<»  youth. 

bile  the  children,  claj)ping  their  hands,  and  shrieking  with  dc- 
fight,  pounced  on  the  glittering  baubles  inscribed  with  their  respective 
names  ;  w  hile  dolls  as  large  as  life  made  the  happiness  of  one  set,  and 
f'^ches  and  horses  of  Lilliputian  dimensions  that  of  another ;  while 
rakes  and  sugar-plums,  suddenly  unfolded,  rolled  sweet  conlusion  over 
shining  floor  ;  while  tops,  balls,  and  whips,  wdiirled  and  cracked 
all  directions  from  the  rude  hands  of  school  Ikws,  and  softly  wdiis- 
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UchmI  motto**  from  sittawHirs,  mui  pages'  tl  untitu  ^latUono^l  tho  lu'arts  oi 
inmviMit  pill  in  th«'ir  t«vns  ;  iny  pa/o  was  ri\vtt«al  on  an  Kneliih 
low limj-jiiois*.  XN innl  lonp  Imvii  llto  o!)’nH’t  ot  in\  aniliition,  and 
whirli  nu  kind  fithor  liad  avuiloJ  himself  of  an  h'liplisli  oorrt*s|v*ndcnt 
at  lianiliurc  t«*  )>r«K*nr<‘.  h'vtTV  one  else  xeas  still  erowdinp  round  thr 
U*il,  and  1  h.id  pone  el**s4*  to  one  of  the  wj»ll  shadi's,  to  examine  nvtri' 


minutelv  the  d  dieale  ha'k  ef  my  |)i»ve,  and  my  mother’s  friendlv  in- 
siTiplitm,  “  I  nr  weiwew  hcitchtru  Yu^rr'\^  when  a  sliplit  rustliiip  eii- 
pui^*d  lav  attention,  and  1  saw  standinp  in  the  d<»or*way  C(»minuni. 
eatinp  with  n.y  mother’s  apartment,  a  tipuri'  whose  sinpuhirity  iiMuie 
me  ulisidutelv  sUirt.  It  would  have  stvmed,  if  met  in  the  fort'st,  that 


of  one  of  its  suvape  inmatt's,  from  its  |»erteel  n'semblance  to  a  lamr  on 
itN  hind  lepN  ;  hut  Invars  have  iml  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  and  u  na*- 
ment  enabled  me  to  distir.pnish  la>th,  amidst  the  shapp)’  eoveriiip  in 
which  they  \x*ere  onee  more  envelojH*d. 

*  It  waslitth'  Minna  ! — who,  havinp  durinp  former  ^-akinp  interx-ab 
of  this  to  her  ex  entfnl  nipht,  Ihhmi  n»ore  than  oneeclu'erod  by  tin*  xiiicis 
of  mv  father  and  nn»ther  in  the  adjoininp  ehamln'r,  had,  on  inittfunj; 
these  friendlx  sounds,  Unvone  seized  with  a  bvlinp  of  insup|a)rUlde 
loneliness  :  i*rp<'d  bv  xx  hich,  she  had  pot  up,  xvrajxjHHl  herself  hv  the 
plimmerinp  daw  n  in  the  xvelbknow  n  pelisse,  xvhieh  still  lay  lieside  her, 
and  bdl(»wtHl  instinctively  the  cht'erful  liphts  and  V4»ici's,  without  any 
iilea  t»f  the  brilliant  scene  in  which  theesca|H'  from  solitude  w’as  to  land 
her.  Shcst»KHi,  therefore,  on  the  threshold  of  the  illuminated  chamber, 


liie  very  picture  of  surpri^'  I  Her  humble  education  had  nex’er  affitrd- 
i*il  her  an  op]Hiriunity  for  xvitnessinp  such  a  display  of  parental  muni- 
tiiviKx*.  The  Christmas  pifts  her  father  and  prandmother  liestowTd, 
had  Ih'cu  fexv  and  sim]de  ;  and  of  a  fairy  scene  like  the  present  she  had 
never  e\*en  dreameil :  so  it  was  no  wonder  slie  stood  ro»>tcMl  and  spi*ll- 
lH*und  xvitli  .Hdiniration  and  astmiishinent,  imt  howexer  unminpled  with 
sliamo  anil  niortif.cation.  'Flie  latter  soon  predominate<l — the  poor  little 
shixerinp  intnnler  h*oked  up  in  my  face,  and  s;ivinp,  “  Nolnidv  wants 
Minna  I  ”  burst  into  an  apoiiy  of  tears.  1  threxv  doxx-n  my  pun  tt>  ca¬ 
ress  and  comfort  her  ;  iiiui  in  a  moment,  her  situation  In'came  as  op- 
prt'ssix  e  from  kiiKlnes.N,  as  i;  had  before  Invn  from  oblixdon.  The  most 
previous  conteiiis  of  eucli  separate  budpt‘t  xx  ere  h(*api*d  into  the  lap  of 
the  }KH>r  little  fatherless  child.  Tiio  l>ed  xxas  at  emco  deserted — the 
crowd  pithered  round  a  more  ]H*,verful  mapnet — tickets  were  ha.^ly 
torn  otf,  envelopes  quickly  re-udjusted,  and  xvith  the  reckless  ppnfn»- 
sity  of  clilldhiHHl,  the  most  x’ulued  pifts  unhesitatinply  transferred  I 
alone  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  lavish  offering  !  ^Iv  pun,  though  frr 
her  sake  1  had  droj»|H*d  it  unexainLnt*d,  could  not  be  made  over  to  a 
weeping  child  ;  yet  Minna.  rememb«*ring  xvhofce  eves  had  first  c<»mpas- 
sionatidy  answert*d  her  pa£<'  t»f  lK*xvildered  amaaement,  clung  around 
me  as  to  a  ]»n»tectur,  and  hiding  her  fac5e  again  in  the  huge  jiclissiN 
solilied,  “  Minna  xxaiiU  Ui>body  noxx  * 


M  e  shall  iiut  tell  tlie  story.  The  second  Christmas  eve,  the 
saii:e  thaiubcr  is  lighted  up  with  funeral  torches.  The  Uintl 

•  For  my  belovtd  huntsman* 
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refitorcs  (  oiiiit  Cnrl  to  nn  old  acqunmtnncc.  The  following 
poem  will  not  l>e  passed  over. 

‘  TO  THE  DEPARTED. 

‘  ThoTi  romost  only  in  the  night,  from  the  airy  hall  of  dreams. 

And  wo  moot  upon  the  breezy  hill,  and  beside  the  shining  streatu.% 
And  time  returns  that  long  has  passed,  to  join  forgotten  years, 

And  he  brings  the  buried  hopes  of  youth,  its  sunshine  and  its  tears. 
Thou  sniile'Jt  ns  in  days  of  yore ;  and  I  fancy  that  again 
1  can  prove  to  thee,  as  I  w^as  w’ont,  my  l)osom’8  joy,  (»r  pain  ; 

Oh,  shadon  y  and  delusive  bliss !  yet  cheat  my  spirit  still 
That  withers  in  its  prison-lmuse,  when'  all  is  dark  and  chill. 

*  ])nrk\  though  the  light  of  sunny  day  n|Hm  my  path  Ik;  glowing, 
ilnll,  thongli  tile  hreath  of  a  summer  morn  njxui  my  cheek  is  blowing, 
Becanst'  I  wander  forth  alone,  and  find  no  kindred  eve 
To  g:ize  with  me  <ni  the  flowery  earth,  (»r  the  glory  of  the  sky  ! 

Alnrjc  1  climb  the  mountain  height,  or  pierce  the  solemn  wchkI, 

1  tread  with  solitary  step  the  brink  of  the  iK'«in-riootl. 

In  vain  I  set'k  thee  tin  tlie  hills,  or  beside  the  laughing  strt*anis. 

For  thou  coinest  only  in  the  night,  from  the  fairy  land  of  dreams. 

‘  Then  I  w’oiild  wish  mv  all  of  life,  one  slumber  for.  thy  sake  ; 

Hut  that  1  know  an  hour  will  come,  w'hen  1  at  last  must  wake. 

When  the  luiseless  visions  I  have  shaped,  will  vanish  like  a  shade. 
And  all  their  beanteous  rainl>ow  tints,  in  the  light  of  truth  shall  fade. 
Oh !  better  far  to  brave  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  my  head. 

With  none  to  ])ity — none  to  soothe,  till  the  grave  becomes  my  bed. 
Than  to  let  the  golden  hope  expire,  amid  fancy’s  fitful  themes, 

To  meet  thee  on  the  eternal  hill.s, — but  never  more  in  dreams.' 

There  is  a  charming  poem  by  Mrs.  liemans,  entitled  ‘  the 
‘  Voice  of  the  Waves/  the  only  fault  of  which  is,  that  it  reminds 
us  too  strongly  of  a  still  liner  production  of  tier  ow  n,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  )>oems  in  the  language.  The  Envoy  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  is  extremely  jelegant;  aiul  altogether,  the  Winter’s 
M  reath  may  compete  with  any  of  its  rivals  m  Uie  pleasing  ciia- 
racter  of  its  contents. 

W  e  come  now  to  speak  oi  a  new  annual  tliat  lias  never  blown 
before, — an  Iris ;  whether  named  after  tlie  earthly  flower  or 
the  heavenly  messenger,  we  are  not  told.  As  a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  so,  it  matters  little  what  name 
ot  flower  or  gem  l)e  given  to  these  tokens  and  ofl’erings.  Ihe 
specific  design  of  the  Iris  is,  to  render  ‘  recreative  reading  sub- 
‘  servient  to  the  great  object  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
‘  nient and  the  general  character  of  its  contents  is  therefore  of 
a  graver  and  more  instructive  cast  than  in  most  of  its  com|>eti- 
tbrs.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  tlie  present  volume  is  a 
series  of  poems,  illustrative  of  events  in  tlie  Life  of  Christ,  and 
corresponding  to  ilic  embellishmsnts,  from  tlic  fieri  of  the 
VQI„  11. — N.s.  ^  ** 
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Fxiitor^  the  iranslaU>r  ot  8i>plioi  ies.  From  one  ot  tlie^c  |H»eiiis  wc 
muKt  choose  our  jxx*l*tcRl  sj>ccii«en. 

‘  THK  RAISING  OK  LAZARFS. 

•  'Tin  Htill  thine  hour,  O  ! 

Thine,  l^rd  of  Iladeji,  is  the  kingdom  still. 

Yet,  tn  ic'e  thy  sw<ird  unstained  hath  sought  iu  sheuth, 

Tho*  twice  upraised  to  kill : 

And  once  again  the  tomb 
Shall  yield  its  ciptuml  prey  : 

A  mightier  arm  shall  ]>ierei'  the  pathless  gloom, 

And  rend  the  prize  away. 

Nor  eomes  thy  C<»nquoror  arm’d  with  spear  or  sword  ; — 

He  hath  no  anus  hut  ])niyer,  no  w’eR|a»n  Imt  his  word. 

‘  ’Tis  now  the  fourth  sad  morn 
Since  Tiazariis,  the  pi<ius  and  the  just, 

To  his  last  home  by  s4»rrowing  kinsmen  borne. 

Hath  parted  du.st  to  dust. 

The  gnive  worm  revels  now 
Vpon  his  mouldering  clay. 

And  He  iH*f(»re  whose  car  tlie  mountains  Ik>u  , 

The  rivers  roll  away 
In  ooiiHrious  awe.  He  only  can  revive 
C'orniptions  w  ithering  prey,  and  call  the  dead  to  live ! 

‘  Yet  still,  the  sisters  kt'Cp 
Their  sad  and  silent  \ngil  at  the  grave. 

Watching  ft»r  Jesus — “  Conies  be  not  to  w<*ep? 
lie  did  not  come  to  save !” 

Rut  now  imv  straining  eve 
The  advancing  form  hath  traced  ,* 

And  aoun  in  w’ild  rt^istk^s  agony 

Have  Martha’s  arms  embractKl 
The  Saviour’s  fet't. — “  D  Ixird  !  hadst  thou  been  nigh— 

But  speak  the  word  e’en  now :  it  shall  be  heard  on  high.” 

‘  'They  led  him  to  the  cave. 

The  rocky  bed  where  now  in  darkness  slept 
Their  brother,  and  his  friend  ; — then  at  the  grave 
They  paused,  for  “  Jesus  w'ept.” 

G  love  sublime  and  deep ! 

O  Hand  and  Heart  divine ! 

He  comes  to  rescue,  though  he  deigns  to  w  eep. 

The  captive  is  not  thine, 

O  Death  !  thy  bands  arc  burst  asunder  now. 

There  stands  lieude  the  grave  a  mightier  hir  than  thou. 

C/ome  forth,”  he  cries,  thou  dead  !” 

O  Gtid  !  what  means  that  strange  and  sudden  sound. 

That  murmurs  from  the  tomb,  that  ghastly  head 
M  ith  funeral  hliets  bound  ^ 
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s4nntu$h. 

It  18  a  hvht^  form f — 

The  loved,  the  lo«t,  the  won. 

Won  from  the  grave,  oommtioii,  and  the  worm. 

**  And  is  not  this  the  Son 

Of  G<k1  ?”  thev  whispered ;  while  the  Sisters  poured 
'rheir  gratitude  in  tears ;  for  thrif  had  kno%i'n  the  l^ord. 

‘  Yet  now,  the  Son  of  God  — 

For  such  he  t^tis  in  tnith — approached  the  hour 
For  which  alone  the  path  of  thorns  he  trod  ; 

1  n  which  to  thee  the  power, 

O  Death  !  should  be  restored, — 

And  yet  restored  in  vain: 

For  tho’  the  blood  of  ransom  must  lie  poured. 

The  spotless  victim  slain  ; 

He  shall  but  yield  to  conquer,  fall  to  rise. 

And  make  the  cold,  dark  grave  a  jiortid  to  the  skies/ 

This  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  is  l)enntifiil  poetry,  and 
poetry  applied  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  plate  which  il¬ 
lustrates  (or  receives  illustration  from)  the  |>oem,  is  from  a 
scarce  and  celebrated  print,  by  John  Lievens,— a  singular  and 
striking  com|X)sition,  well  engraved  by  Warren. 

Resides  these  ‘  Scripture  Illustrations’,  the  most  prominent 
articles  are,  ‘  The  Neophytes  ’,  a  tale,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Tlie 
Seven  Ages  of  Woinaii  ’ ;  ‘  The  Chaincter  of  Niccxlenius  ’,  by 
the  late  Bishop  Heber ;  ‘  The  Aymstrie  Nighte-l>ell  ’,  a  plea¬ 
sant  legend  of  olden  time,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Baines;  an  Irish  story, 
IVdin  the  fertile  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  ;  a  ‘  tale  founded  on 
Fact  by  Mrs.  Opie ;  and  a  Colloquy  l>etween  Lutlier  and  some 
of  his  brother  Reformers,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox.  The  Editors 
of  the  ‘  Literary  Souvenir’,  ‘  Friendship’s  Offering’,  and  ‘The 
Amulet  *,  have  each,  as  an  honourable  expression  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  towards  this  new  competitor,  furnished  a  short  poem  ;  and 
some  other  popular  names  api^ear  among  the  contributors. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  the  Iris  is  not  quite  so  attractive  at  first  sight, 
ns  some  of  its  gayer  aud  older  rivals,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tliose  solid  and  substantial  qua¬ 
lities  which  are  re(]uired  for  durable  intimacies. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  notice  the  Juvenile  An¬ 
nuals  of  iliis  year,  but  they  deserve  our  warmest  praise,  and  they 
will  win  better  approbation  than  even  ours,  from  that  ‘  little 
public’  for  whom  they  are  designed.  As  Mr.  Harrison singeth, 

*  A  blessing  on  your  merry  hearts. 

Such  readers  1  would  chouse, 

Because  you  do  not  criticise', 

^\nd  never  write  reviews.’ 

Should  the  literary  fashion  change,  arnl  all  tlic  costly  Annuals 
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4^)  i'fte  A'lnnah, 

ilesigned  tor  children  of  a  Inr^rer  growtli  cease  to  be  reproduced, 
we  liope  that  these  will  not  fail  to  make  their  mo<lest  np|)earance 
with  the  returning  season.  There  is  somethin|r  exceedingly  ami- 
nhle,  ns  well  ns  laudable,  in  the  emulation  here  displayed  to  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment  uniteii  with  instruction  for  the  younger  folk; 
nor  can  the  talents  of  our  female  writers  be  more  worthily  or 
gracefully  employed,  than  in  this  kindly  service.  Among  the 
contributors  to  these  Juvenile  Annuals,  are  Mrs.  l^lemans.  Miss 
Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbiiry,  Mrs.  lloilaiid,  Mrs.  llowitt,  Mrs, 
Opie,  the  Misses  Strickland,  Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron  W’ilson, 
Miss  Isabel  Hill,  Mrs.  Rolls;  also,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Dr, 
Walsh,  Allan  Cunningham,  the  Eltrick  Shepherd,  Archdeacon 
WVangham,  Bernard  Barton,  Mr.  Roscoe,  Thomas  Pringle, 
Snevd  F.dgeworth,  the  Author  of  “  Recollections  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,”  ike.  ‘  The  Muscle,’  by  Dr.  Walsh,  in  Mrs.'  Hall’s  For- 
get  Me  Not,  is  an  admirable  paper,  and  we  notice  it  chiefly  by 
way  of  recommeiuling  a  larger  pro|K)rtion  of  similar  papers,  ‘A 
I’uz/le,’  in  the  Juvenile  Souvenir,  is  exceedingly  well  manageil, 
and  is  a  paper  of  the  right  kind  :  so  is  ‘  the  Complaint.’  ^Irs. 
Holland  and  Mrs.  Opie  both  shine  as  writers  of  moral  tales  for 
children.  Mr.  Roscoe’s  volume,  we  have  not  had  time  to  exa¬ 
mine,  but  his  name  will  be  a  voucher  for  its  literary  respectabi¬ 
lity.  There  are  some  very  pleasing  and  instructive  articles  in 
Ackerinann’s  Juvenile,  but  Mr.  Shoberl  docs  not  understand 
the  business  of  catering  for  the  young  folk  quite  so  well  as  the 
ladies.  Several  of  the  tales  arc  too  long,  and  not  quite  of  the 
rinrht  kind  ;  but  we  ipust  make  room  for 

‘THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC. 

‘  Tiik  wind  <me  morning  sprung  up  from  sleep, 

Saying,  “  Now  for  a  frolic !  now  for  a  leap  ! 

Now’  for  a  inail-caj)  galloping  chase  ! 
ril  make  a  commotion  in  every  place!’* 

So  it  swept  with  a  bustle  right  through  a  great  town, 
freaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 
.Shutters,  and  whisking  wdth  mercilegs  squalls, 

Did  w’omen’s  bonnets  and  gingerbread-stalls : 

'fhere  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier  shout. 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  trundled  aliout ; 

And  the  urchins,  that  stand  w  ith  their  thievish  eyes, 

Ft»r  ever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went  blustering  and  humming, 

And  the  cattle  all  w’ondered  whatever  was  coming  ; 

It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave  matronly  cow’s. 

And  tossed  the  colt's  manes  ml  about  their  brow’s. 

Till,  offended  at  such  a  familiar  salute, 

'Diey  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  sullenly  mute. 
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*  So  on  it  went  ctiperin^  and  playing  its  pranks. 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river’s  Imiiks, 

Puffing  the  birds  us  they  sat  on  the  spray, 

Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  King’s  nign way. 

It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bugs 
Of  the  lK**;giir,  and  flutter  his  dirty  mgs : 

*Twas  so  bold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 
With  the  doctor’s  wig  or  the  gentleman’s  cloak. 

Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gaily*  **  Now, 

You  sturdv  old  oaks  !  I’ll  make  .you  bow !” 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

And  crocked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

*  Then  it  rushed  like  a  monster  on  cottage  and  farm, 

Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm  ; 

And  they  mn  out  like  bees  in  a  midsummer  swarm : 

There  w'cre  dames  with  their  ’kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 
To  see  if  their  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps ; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud. 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a  terrified  crowd : 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  lapng  on 
Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 
But  the  wind  had  passed  on,  aud  had  met  in  a  lane. 

With  a  schoolboy  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain  ; 

For  it  tossed  him  and  twirled  him,  then  passed,  and  he  stood 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool,  and  his  shoe  in  the  mud. 

‘  There  was  a  poor  man,  hoary  and  old. 

Cutting  the  heath  on  the  open  wold  ; 

The  strokes  of  his  bill  were  faint  and  few, 

Ere  this  frolicsome  wind  upon  him  blew ; 

But  behind  him,  before  him,  about  him,  it  came 
And  the  breath  seemed  gone*  from  his  feeble  frame ; 

So  he  sat  him  dowm  with  a  muttering  tone. 

Saying,  Plague  on  the  wind !  was  the  like  ever  known  ? 

But  now-a-days,  every  wind  that  blows. 

Tells  one  how  weak  an  old  man  grows ! 

*  But  aw'ay  went  the  wind  in  its  holiday  glee,  * 

And  now  it  was  far  on  the  billowry  sea, 

And  the  lordly  ships  felt  its  stag^ring  blow. 

And  the  little  boats  darted  to  ai^  fro. 

But  lo  !  it  was  night,  and  it  sank  to  rest, 

On  the  sea-bird’s  rock,  in  the  gleaming  west. 

Laughing,  to  think  in  its  fearful  fun, 

How  little  of  mischief  it  had  done.* 


The  Aunuals, 


We  have  riH>ni  for  only  one  more  extract  :  it  must  l)e  the 
following.  ’  1  .  ( 


'LITTLE  FI.ORA»S  SONG, 

‘  By  T.  K.  IIkhvev,  Esq.  ^ 

*  Will  you  not  buy  my  flowers  ? — 

1  have  been  on  the  prinirosc*hill ; 

I  have  lieen  where  the  lily  builds  silver  bowers  t 
On  the  edge  of  the  singing  rill : 

I  fidlowed  the  bee  where  the  sallow  grow's,  i 

By  the  amaranth  dim  and  pale ; 

And  I  tracked  the  butterfly's  wing  to  the  rose. 

In  her  palace  of  the  vale  ! 

*  ('hoooe  what  you  love  the  best ! — 

All  culled  in  the  cool,  fresh  morn, 

For  1  wakened  the  lark  from  the  tulip's  breast. 

In  the  depths  of  the  waving  corn  1 
A  rainbow  might  have  dyed  this  wreath,— 

It  has  every  scent  and  hue 
That  is  born  of  the  west-wind's  wooing  breath, 

Or  waked  by  the  early  dew !  , 


'  Fragrant  and  sweet  and  fair  ! — 

Vet,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin ; 

But  they  have  not  known  the  touch  of  care. 
Nor  the  taint  of  mortal  sin  ! 

Ik'side  //leir  beauty  pure  and  lone. 

The  glow  of  earthiv  fame. 

Or  the  pomp  and  pride  of  Solomon 
Is  a  vain  and  empty  name ! 

‘  Is  not  my  calling  sw’eet? — 

To  dwell  amiu  beautiful  things. 

Flowers  giving  perfume  at  my  feet, 

And  birds — /4Jte  flowers  with  w'ings. 

Oh  !  happy  they  who  shun  the  strife 
Of  pride  or  passion’s  hours. 

And  glide  along  the  calms  of  life. 

Like  me,  dispensing  flow'ers.' 


We  must 
considered  as 


devote  a  separate  article  to  the  cmbelllshrnents, ' 
works  of  art,  in  our  next  number.  ^ 
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Art.  VIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers  has  in  the  press,  a  Volume  entitled,  “  The 
Truth  of  Religion." 

Nearly  Ready  for  Publication,  A  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries 
and  Travels  in  Korth  America  ;  including  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  Search  of  a  North- 
West  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  Emigration.  By  Hugh  Mur¬ 
ray,  Ksq**  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  North  America.  2 
Vols.  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  Political  Economy.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Natural 
Grounds  of  Right  to  Vendible  Property,  or  Wealth.  By  Samuel 
Head.  Bvo. 

In  the  Press,  Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Paul  Jones  ;  now  first  com¬ 
piled  from  his  original  Journals,  Correspondence,  and  other  Papers, 
brought  from  Paris  by  his  Heirs  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  and  from 
his  Letters  to  his  Relations  in  Scotland.  Including  an  Account  of  his 
Sendees  under  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  celebrated  Russian  Campaign 
against  the  Turks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  17BB.  2  Vols.  I2mo. 

In  the  Press,  Studies  in  Natural  History  ;  exhibiting  a  popular  • 
View  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  Objects  of  the  Material 
World.  By  William  Rhind,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical,  and  Royal 
Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by  Engravings.  I2mo. 

In  the  Press,  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem :  in  Three  Books.  Foolscap 
8vo,  and. 

By  the  same  Author,  A  Glance  at  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris. 

^Irs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor  of  ‘‘  The  Juvenile  Fofget-me-Not," 
anuounces  for  early  publication,  a  volume  for  the  Young,  under  the 
title  of  **  Chronicles  of  a  School  Room  ;  or.  Characters  in  Youth  and 
Age." 

We  understand  that  the  unpretending  little  Juvenile  Annual,  en¬ 
titled  **  Affection's  Offering,"  which  made  its  first  appearance  last  year, 
at  the  low  price  of  Fottr  Shillings,  will  be  Publishea  in  a  few  days  at 
the  same  price,  with  increased  attractions.  Among  its  writers  are  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  most  eminent  Contributors  to  its  more  costly  com¬ 
petitors,  namely, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Rev.  J.  W.  3lorris,  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  iVndrew  Fuller, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  the  late  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Author  of  “  The  Maniac,”  Orient  Harping,”  **  Woman  in 
India,”  ‘'Lost  Spirits,”  and  “  Ele^  to  Henry  Martyn;”  Rev.  G. 
Croly,  A.M.,  Mr.  Luscomb,  Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  Mr.  Charles  Swain, 
Mr.  W.  Holloway,  &c.  It  also'contains  the  Juvenile  Prize  Essays,  an 
exclusively  peculiar  feature  in  this  little  Annual.  The  whole  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  series  of  elegant  Wood  Engravings,  designed  by  Jarvis. 

In  the  Press,  Serious  Questions  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office,  particularly  those  of  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years  and  upwards.  By  an  Old  Member. 


4G1  Worlm  rcceully  PublisheiL 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life,  Ijctters,  and  Pulpit  Hecolloctioiis,  of  the  late 
Alexander  Waugh,  cxunjanied  from  materials  furnished  by  his 

Family,  Friends,  and  numerous  connexions,  by  Henry  Belfnige,  b.D. 
and  James  Hay,  A.M.  is  in  the  Pres®,  and  will  appear  early  in  Ja- 
nuarv. 


late  Dr.  Henneii,  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  aud  Author  of  a  Wor^  on 
Military  Surgery. 

Tl  ic  Scripture  Diary,  with  Improvement  in  the  Selection  of  Texti^ 
for  Daily  Heading,  by  J.  Whittridge,  will  be  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
the  presiuit  IVlonth. 

Mr.  Britton's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  with 
Klevcn  Engravings  by  Le  Keux,  will  be  ready  at  Cdiristmas.  On  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  time,  the  Author  prints  a  List  of  Subscribers, 
to  shew  the  Extent  and  Character  of  L4>cal  Patronage.  The  sanie  Gen¬ 
tleman  is  pre])ured  to  Publish,  his  Illustrations  and  'History  of  Ilerc- 
ft>rd  Catliedral,  in  the  course  of  next  Spring.  iVmong  the  Kngraviogs 
will  be  two  from  very  choice  Drawings  by  Hearne  and  Turner. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  Brief  ISlemorials  of  I\Ir8.  limes, 
who  dietl  at  ^^orwich,  May  the  2(Hh,  1821).  To  which  are  added, 
('hrifilian  Sympathy  Directed ;  a  Sermon  delivered  June  the  7th:  and 
an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Norwich.  By  tlie  Hev. 
John  Boutet  limes. 


Akt.  IX.  WORKS  RECENTLY  rUBLl{|HED. 


MlICKLLAMEOes. 

'rhe  Strings  Hank  Assistant :  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  whole  Machinery  of  Savings 
Hanks  with  numerous  Interest  Tables,  Stc, 
Ac.  Sec«md  Edition.  To  which  is  pre- 
Hxed,  with  Dbaervtiions,  the  Report  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  upon  Life  Annuities  in  Connexion 
with  Savings  Hanks.  Pn.‘scntcd  to  Uio 
House  in  June,  1829.  By  Charles  Comp¬ 
ton.  bs. 

A  Compendious  and  impartial  View  of 
the  principal  Events  in  the  History  of 
( I  rest  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  relation  to 
the  Roniao  Catholic  Question,  containing 
f  with  Introductorv’  Remarks  on  the  General 
IMnciides  of  Toleration)  a  Summary  of 
the  IVtial  and  Disabling  Statutes  aflecting 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  of  the  Successive 
Measures  adopted  hy  the  LegiaUture  for 


their  Abrogation :  including  also  an  Ah-' 
stract  of  the  princi|)ai  Debliles  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  reference  to  this  subjet'L,  from  the 
year  1821,  to  the  {raising  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  Relief  BHl  in  1829.  By  J. 
Bedford,  8to.  lOs.  f' 

Recueil  de  Phrases  utiles  aux  ctrangcfS, 
voyageant  eii  Anglcterre.  18mo^  2s.  6it 
sewed. 

TUCOT.oaT. 

S\Tn{>athy ;  or,  the  Mourner  Adviisd 
and  Consoled.  By  tlie  Rev.  John  Bnioa 
12mo,  bs.  in  Cloth. 

701*008  AfHY. 

lire  Picture  of  AustraUa;  exhibkinai 
New  Holland,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
all  the  Settlements,  from  the  first  tl  9yi“ 
ne>'  to  the  last  at  the  Swan  Rim.  !•••• 
lUs.  ikt,  Tii 


